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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  extent  and  purpose  of  this  Work, 
have,  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  gradually 
but  essentially  changed  from  what  the  Au- 
thor originally  proposed.  It  was  a.t  first 
intended  merely  as  a  brief  and  popular 
abstract  of  the  life  of  the  most  wonderful 
man,  and  the  most  extraordinary  events, 
of  the  last  thirty  years ;  in  short,  to  emu- 
late the  concise  yet  most  interesting  history 
of  the  great  British  Admiral,  by  the  Poet- 
Laureate  of  Britain.  The  Author  was  partly 
induced  to  undertake  the  task,  by  having 
formerly  drawn  up  for  a  periodical  work, 
(The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register),  the 
history  of  the  two  great  campaigns  of 
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1814  and  1815;*  and  three  volumes  were 
the  compass  assigned  to  the  proposed  work. 
An  introductory  volume,  giving  a  general 
account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
French  Revolution,  was  thought  necessary  ; 
and  the  single  volume,  on  a  theme  of  such 
extent,  soon  swelled  into  two. 

As  the  Author  composed  under  an  anony- 
mous title,  he  could  neither  seek  nor  expect 
information  from  those  who  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  changeful  scenes  which  he  was 
attempting  to  record ;  nor  was  his  object  more 
ambitious  than  that  of  compressing  and  ar- 
ranging such  information  as  the  ordinary  au- 
thorities afforded.  Circumstances,  however, 
unconnected  with  the  undertaking,  induced 
him  to  lay  aside  an  incognito,  any  farther  at- 
tempt to  preserve  which  must  have  been  con- 
sidered as  affectation  ;  and  since  his  having 


*  Several  extracts  from  these  Annals  have  been  blended 
with  the  present  account  of  the  same  events. 
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done  so,  he  has  been  favoured  with  access  to 
some  valuable  materials,  most  of  which  have 
now,  for  the  first  time,  seen  the  light.  For 
these  he  refers  to  the  Appendix  at  the  close 
of  the  Work,  where  the  reader  will  find  several 
articles  of  novelty  and  interest.  Though  not 
at  liberty  in  every  case  to  mention  the  quar- 
ter from  which  his  information  has  been  deri- 
ved, the  Author  has  been  careful  not  to  rely  up- 
on any  which  did  not  come  from  sufficient  au- 
thority. He  has  neither  grubbed  for  anecdotes 
in  the  libels  and  private  scandal  of  the  time, 
nor  has  he  solicited  information  from  indivi- 
duals who  could  not  be  impartial  witnesses  in 
the  facts  to  which  they  gave  evidence.  Yet 
the  various  public  documents  and  private  in- 
formation which  he  has  received,  have  much 
enlarged  his  stock  of  materials,  and  increased 
the  whole  work  to  more  than  twice  the  size 
originally  intended. 

On  the  execution  of  his  task,  it  becomes 
the  Author  to  be  silent.  He  is  aware  it  must 
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exhibit  many  faults ;  but  he  claims  credit  for 
having  brought  to  the  undertaking  a  mind 
disposed  to  do  his  subject  as  impartial  jus- 
tice as  his  judgment  could  supply.     He  will 
be  found  no  enemy  to  the  person  of  Napo- 
leon.    The  term  of  hostility  is  ended  when 
the  battle  has  been  won,  and  the  foe  exists 
no  longer.     His  splendid  personal  qualities 
— his   great   military  actions   and   political 
services  to  France,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be 
found  depreciated  in  the  narrative.  Unhappily, 
the  Authors  task  involved  a  duty  of  another 
kind,  the  discharge  of  which  is  due  to  France, 
to  Britain,  to  Europe,  and  to  the  world.     If 
the  general  system  of  Napoleon  has  rested 
upon  force  or  fraud,  it  is  neither  the  greatness 
of  his  talents,  nor  the  success  of  his  under- 
takings, that  ought  to  stifle  the  voice  or  daz- 
zle the  eyes  of  him  who  adventures  to  be  his 
historian.  The  reasons,  however,  are  carefully 
summed  up  where  the  Author  has  presumed  to 
express  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  opinion 
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of  the  distinguished  person  of  whom  these  vo- 
lumes treat ;  so  that  each  reader  may  judge  of 
their  validity  for  himself. 

The  name,  by  an  original  error  of  the  press, 
which  proceeded  too  far  before  it  was  disco- 
vered, has  been  printed  with  a  u, — Buonaparte 
instead  of  Bonaparte.  Both  spellings  were  in- 
differently adopted  in  the  family ;  but  Napo- 
leon always  used  the  last,  and  had  an  unques- 
tionable right  to  choose  the  orthography  which 
he  preferred. 

EDINBURGH,  1th  Jtme,  1827. 
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NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

VIEW  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Review  of  the  State  of  Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Versailles. — 
England — France — Spain — Prussia. — Imprudent  Innova- 
tions of  the  Emperor  Joseph. — Disturbances  in  his  Domi- 
nions.— Russia. — France — Her  ancient  System  of  Mo- 
narchy— how  organized — Causes  of  its  Decay — Decay  of 
the  Nobility  as  a  body — The  new  Nobles — The  Country 
Nobles— The  Nobles  of  the  highest  Order.— The  Church — 
The  higher  Orders  of  the  Clergy— The  lower  Orders— The 
Commons — Their  increase  in  Power  and  Importance — 
Their  Claims  opposed  to  those  of  the  Privileged  Classes. 

"Vr  HEN  we  look  back  on  past  events,  however  im- 
portant, it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  precise  sensations 
with  which  we  viewed  them  in  their  progress,  and 
to  recollect  the  fears,  hopes,  doubts,'  and  difficulties, 
for  which  Time  and  the  course  of  Fortune  have  form- 
ed a  termination,  so  different  probably  from  that  which 
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we  had  anticipated.  When  the  rush  of  the  inundation 
was  before  our  eyes,  and  in  our  ears,  we  were  scarce 
able  to  remember  the  state  of  things  before  its  rage 
commenced,  and  when,  subsequently,  the  deluge  has 
subsided  within  the  natural  limits  of  the  stream,  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  recollect  with  precision  the  terrors 
it  inspired  when  at  its  height.  That  which  is  present 
possesses  such  power  over  our  senses  and  our  imagi- 
nation, that  it  requires  no  common  effort  to  recall 
those  sensations  which  expired  with  preceding  events. 
Yet,  to  do  this  is  the  peculiar  province  of  history, 
which  will  be  written  and  read  in  vain,  unless  it  can 
connect  with  its  details  an  accurate  idea  of  the  im- 
pression which  these  produced  on  men's  minds  while 
they  were  yet  in  their  transit.  It  is  with  this  view 
that  we  attempt  to  resume  the  history  of  France  and 
of  Europe,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war, 
a  period  now  only  remembered  by  the  more  advan- 
ced part  of  the  present  generation. 

The  peace  concluded  at  Versailles  in  1783,  was 
reasonably  supposed  to  augur  a  long  repose  to  Eu- 
rope. The  high  and  emulous  tone  assumed  in  former 
times  by  the  rival  nations,  had  been  lowered  and 
tamed  by  recent  circumstances.  England,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  weak,  at  least  a  most  unlucky  ad- 
ministration, had  purchased  peace  at  the  expense  of 
her  North  American  Empire,  and  the  resignation 
of  supremacy  over  her  colonies ;  a  loss  great  in  it- 
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self,  but  exaggerated  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  by 
the  rending  asunder  of  the  ties  of  common  descent, 
and  exclusive  commercial  intercourse,  and  by  a  sense 
of  the  wars  waged,  and  expenses  encountered  for  the 
protection  and  advancement  of  the  fair  empire  which 
England  found  herself  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
lustre  of  the  British  arms,  so  brilliant  at  the  Peace 
of  Fontainbleau,  had  been  tarnished,  if  not  extin- 
guished. In  spite  of  the  gallant  defence  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  general  result  of  the  war  on  land  had 
been  unfavourable  to  her  military  reputation ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  opportune  and  splendid  victories 
of  Rodney,  the  coasts  of  Britain  had  been  insulted, 
and  her  fleets  compelled  to  retire  into  port,  while 
those  of  her  combined  enemies  rode  masters  of  the 
Channel.  The  spirit  of  the  country  also  had  been 
lowered,  by  the  unequal  contest  which  had  been  sus- 
tained, and  by  the  sense  that  her  naval  superiority 
was  an  object  of  invidious  hatred  to  united  Europe. 
This  had  been  lately  made  manifest,  by  the  armed 
alliance  of  the  northern  nations,  which,  though  term- 
ed a  neutrality,  was,  in  fact,  a  league  made  to  abate 
the  pretensions  of  England  to  maritime  supremacy. 
There  are  to  be  added,  to  these  disheartening  and  de- 
pressing circumstances,  the  decay  of  commerce  du- 
ring the  long  course  of  hostilities,  with  the  want  of 
credit  and  depression  of  the  price  of  land,  which  are 
the  usual  consequences  of  a  transition  from  war  to 
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peace,  ere  capital  has  regained  its  natural  channel. 
All  these  things  being  considered,  it  appeared  the 
manifest  interest  of  England  to  husband  her  exhaust- 
ed resources,  and  recruit  her  diminished  wealth,  by 
cultivating  peace  and  tranquillity  for  a  long  course  of 
time.  William  Pitt,  never  more  distinguished  than  in 
his  financial  operations,  was  engaged  in  new-model- 
ling the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  adding  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  taxes,  while  he  diminished  their  pressure. 
It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  object  of  na- 
tional ambition  would  have  been  permitted  to  disturb 
him  in  a  task  so  necessary. 

Neither  had  France,  the  natural  rival  of  England, 
come  off  from  the  contest  in  such  circumstances  of 
triumph  and  advantage,  as  were  likely  to  encourage 
her  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  the  struggle.  It  is  true, 
she  had  seen  and  contributed  to  tKe  humiliation  of 
her  ancient  enemy,  but  she  had  paid  dearly  for  the 
gratification  of  her  revenge,  as  nations  and  indivi- 
duals are  wont  to  do.  Her  finances,  tampered  with 
by  successive  sets  of  ministers,  who  looked  no  far- 
ther than  to  temporary  expedients  for  carrying  on  the 
necessary  expenses  of  government,  now  presented  an 
alarming  prospect ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  wildest 
and  most  enterprising  ministers  would  hardly  have 
dared,  in  their  most  sanguine  moments,  to  have  re- 
commended either  war  itself,  or  any  measures  of 
which  war  might  be  the  consequence. 
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Spain  was  in  a  like  state  of  exhaustion.  She  had 
been  hurried  into  the  alliance  against  England,  part- 
ly by  the  consequences  of  the  family  alliance  betwixt 
her  Bourbons  and  those  of  France,  but  still  more 
by  the  eager  and  engrossing  desire  to  possess  her- 
self once  more  of  Gibraltar.  The  Castilian  pride, 
long  galled  by  beholding  this  important  fortress  in 
the  hands  of  heretics  and  foreigners,  highly  applaud- 
ed the  war,  which  gave  a  chance  of  its  recovery,  and 
seconded,  with  all  the  power  of  the  kingdom,  the 
gigantic  efforts  made  for  that  purpose.  All  these 
immense  preparations,  with  the  most  formidable 
means  of  attack  ever  used  on  such  an  occasion,  had 
totally  failed,  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain  remained 
at  once  stunned  and  mortified  by  the  failure,  and 
broken  down  by  the  expenses  of  so  huge  an  under- 
taking. An  attack  upon  Algiers,  in  1784-5,  tended 
to  exhaust  the  remains  of  her  military  ardour.  Spain, 
therefore,  relapsed  into  inactivity  and  repose,  dis- 
pirited by  the  miscarriage  of  her  favourite  scheme, 
and  possessing  neither  the  means  nor  the  audacity 
necessary  to  meditate  its  speedy  renewal. 

Neither  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  late  belligerent 
powers  of  that  ambitious  and  active  character  which 
was  likely  to  drag  the  kingdoms  which  they  swayed 
into  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  The  classic  eye  of 
the  historian  Gibbon  saw  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
the  weakest  and  most  indolent  of  the  Roman  Empe- 
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rors,  slumbering  upon  the  thrones  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  ;  and  the  just  and  loyal  character  of  George 
III.  precluded  any  effort  on  his  part  to  undermine 
the  peace  which  he  signed  unwillingly,  or  to  attempt 
the  resumption  of  those  rights  which  he  had  formal- 
ly, though  reluctantly,  surrendered.  His  expression 
to  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  was  a  trait 
of  character  never  to  be  omitted  or  forgotten ; — "  I 
have  been  the  last  man  in  my  dominions  to  accede 
to  this  peace,  which  separates  America  from  my 
kingdoms — I  will  be  the  first  man,  now  it  is  made, 
to  resist  any  attempt  to  infringe  it." 

The  acute  historian  whom  we  have  already  quoted 
seems  to  have  apprehended,  in  the  character  and  am- 
bition of  the  northern  potentates,  those  causes  of  dis- 
turbance which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  western 
part  of  the  European  Republic.  But  Catherine, 
the  Semiramis  of  the  north,  had  her  views  of  exten- 
sive dominion  chiefly  turned  towards  her  eastern  and 
southern  frontier,  and  the  finances  of  her  immense, 
but  comparatively  poor  and  unpeopled  empire,  were 
burthened  with  the  expenses  of  a  luxurious  court,  re- 
quiring at  once  to  be  gratified  with  the  splendour  of 
Asia  and  the  refinements  of  Europe.  The  strength 
of  her  empire  also,  though  immense,  was  unwieldy, 
and  the  empire  had  not  been  uniformly  fortunate  in 
its  wars  with  the  more  prompt,  though  less  numerous 
armies  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  her  neighbour.  Thu& 
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Russia,  no  less  than  other  powers  in  Europe,  seemed 
more  desirous  of  reposing  her  gigantic  strength,  than 
of  adventuring  upon  new  and  hazardous  conquests. 
Even  her  views  upon  Turkey,  which  circumstances 
seemed  to  render  more  flattering  than  ever,  she  was 
contented  to  resign,  in  1784,  when  only  half  accom- 
plished ;  a  pledge,  not  only  that  her  thoughts  were 
sincerely  bent  upon  peace,  but  that  she  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  resisting  even  the  most  tempting  opportu- 
nities for  resuming  the  course  of  victory  which  she 
had,  four  years  before,  pursued  so  successfully. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  himself,  who  had  been  so  long, 
by  dint  of  genius  and  talent,  the  animating  soul  of  the 
political  intrigues  in  Europe,  had  run  too  many  risks, 
in  the  course  of  his  adventurous  and  eventful  reign, 
to  be  desirous  of  encountering  new  hazards  in  the 
extremity  of  life.  His  empire,  extended  as  it  was, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  frontiers  of  Hol- 
land, consisted  of  various  detached  portions,  which 
it  required  the  aid  of  time  to  consolidate  into  a 
single  kingdom.  And,  accustomed  to  study  the 
signs  of  the  times,  it  could  not  have  escaped  Frede- 
rick, that  sentiments  and  feelings  were  afloat,  con- 
nected with,  and  fostered  by,  the  spirit  of  unlimited 
investigation,  which  he  himself  had  termed  philo- 
sophy, such  as  might  soon  call  upon  the  sovereigns 
to  arm  in  a  common  cause,  and  ought  to  prevent 
them,  in  the  meanwhile,  from  wasting  their  strength 
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in  mutual  struggles,  and  giving  advantage  to  a  com- 
mon enemy. 

If  such  anticipations  occupied  and  agitated  the 
last  years  of  Frederick's  life,  they  had  not  the  same 
effect  upon  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who,  without  the 
same  clear-eyed  precision  of  judgment,  endeavoured 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  a  re- 
former, and  as  a  conqueror.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  to  this  prince  the  praise  of  considerable  ta- 
lents, and  inclination  to  employ  them  for  the  good  of 
the  country  which  he  ruled.  But  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  talents,  and  even  the  virtues  of  sove- 
reigns, exercised  without  respect  to  time  and  circum- 
stances, become  the  misfortune  of  their  government. 
It  is  particularly  the  lot  of  princes,  endowed  with 
such  personal  advantages,  to  be  confident  in  their 
own  abilities,  and,  unless  educated  in  the  severe 
school  of  adversity,  to  prefer  favourites,  who  assent 
to  and  repeat  their  opinions,  to  independent  counsel- 
lors, whose  experience  might  correct  their  own  hasty 
conclusions.  And  thus,  although  the  personal  merits 
of  Joseph  II.  were  in  every  respect  acknowledged, 
his  talents  in  a  great  measure  recognized,  and  his  pa- 
triotic intentions  scarcely  disputable,  it  fell  to  his  lot, 
during  the  period  we  treat  of,  to  excite  more  appre- 
hension and  discontent  among  his  subjects,  than  had 
he  been  a  prince  content  to  rule  by  a  minister,  and 
wear  out  an  indolent  life  in  the  forms  and  pleasures 
of  a  court.  Accordingly,  the  Emperor,  in  many  of 
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bis  schemes  of  reform,  too  hastily  adopted,  or  at  least 
too  incautiously  and  peremptorily  executed,  had  the 
misfortune  to  introduce  fearful  commotions  among 
the  people,  whose  situation  he  meant  to  ameliorate, 
while  in  his  external  relations  he  rendered  Austria 
the  quarter  from  which  a  breach  of  European  peace 
was  most  to  be  apprehended.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as 
if  the  Emperor  had  contrived  to  reconcile  his  philo- 
sophical professions  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  sel- 
fish policy  towards  the  United  Provinces,  both  in 
opening  the  Scheldt,  and  in  dismantling  the  barrier 
towns,  which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  power  of  France.  By  the  first  of 
these  measures  the  Emperor  gained  nothing  but  the 
paltry  sum  of  money  for  which  he  sold  his  preten- 
sions, and  the  shame  of  having  shown  himself  un- 
grateful for  the  important  services  which  the  United 
Provinces  had  rendered  to  his  ancestors.  But  the 
dismantling  of  the  Dutch  barrier  was  subsequently 
attended  by  circumstances  alike  calamitous  to  Aus- 
tria, and  to  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

In  another  respect,  the  reforms  carried  through  by 
Joseph  II.  tended  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  fu- 
ture innovations,  made  with  a  ruder  hand,  and  upon 
a  much  larger  scale.  The  suppression  of  the  reli- 
gious orders,  and  the  appropriation  of  their  revenues 
to  the  general  purposes  of  government,  had  in  it 
something  to  flatter  the  feelings  of  those  of  the  re- 
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formed  religion  ;  but,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the 
seizing  upon  the  property  of  any  private  individual, 
or  public  body,  is  an  invasion  of  the  most  sacred 
principles  of  public  justice,  and  such  spoliation  can- 
not be  vindicated  by  urgent  circumstances  of  state- 
necessity,  or  any  plausible  pretext  of  state-advantage 
whatsoever,  since  no  necessity  can  vindicate  what  is 
in  itself  unjust,  and  no  public  advantage  can  com- 
pensate a  breach  of  public  faith.  Joseph  was  also  the 
first  Catholic  sovereign  who  broke  through  the  so- 
lemn degree  of  reverence  attached  by  that  religion  to 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  Pope's 
fruitless  and  humiliating  visit  to  Vienna  furnished 
the  shadow  of  a  precedent  for  the  conduct  of  Napo- 
leon to  Pius  VII. 

Another  and  yet  less  justifiable  cause  of  innova- 
tion, placed  in  peril,  and  left  in  doubt  and  discontent, 
some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, and  those  which  the  wisest  of  their  princes  had 
governed  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  moderation. 
The  Austrian  Netherlands  had  been  in  a  literal 
sense  dismantled  and  left  open  to  the  first  invader, 
by  the  demolition  of  the  barrier  fortresses ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  systematic  purpose  of  the 
Emperor  to  eradicate  and  destroy  that  love  and  re- 
gard for  their  prince  and  his  government,  which  in 
time  of  need  proves  the  most  effectual  moral  substi- 
tute for  moats  and  ramparts.  The  history  of  the 
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house  of  Burgundy  bore  witness  on  every  page  to  the 
love  of  the  Flemings  for  liberty,  and  the  jealousy 
with  which  they  have  from  the  earliest  ages  watched 
the  privileges  they  had  obtained  from  their  princes. 
Yet  in  that  country,  and  amongst  these  people,  Jo- 
seph carried  on  his  measures  of  innovation  with  a 
hand  so  unsparing,  as  if  he  meant  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  to  a  very  brief  and 
military  decision  betwixt  him  and  his  subjects. 

His  alterations  were  not  in  Flanders,  as  elsewhere, 
confined  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  alone,  although 
such  innovations  were  peculiarly  offensive  to  a  people 
rigidly  Catholic,  but  were  extended  through  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  civil  government.  Changes 
in  the  courts  of  justice  were  threatened — the  Great 
Seal,  which  had  hitherto  remained  with  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  States,  was  transferred  to  the  Imperial  Mi- 
nister— a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  Commission- 
ers nominated  by  the  Emperor,  was  appointed  to  dis- 
charge the  duties,  hitherto  intrusted  to  a  Standing 
Committee  of  the  States  of  Brabant — their  Univer- 
sities were  altered  and  new-modelled — and  their  ma- 
gistrates subjected  to  arbitrary  arrests  and  sent  to 
Vienna,  instead  of  being  tried  in  their  own  country 
and  by  their  own  laws.  The  Flemish  people  beheld 
these  innovations  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  free- 
men, and  not  a  little  stimulated  certainly  by  the 
scenes  which  had  lately  passed  in  North  America, 
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where,  under  circumstances  of  far  less  provocation,  a 
large  empire  had  emancipated  itself  from  the  mo- 
ther country.  The  States  remonstrated  loudly,  and 
refused  submission  to  the  decrees  which  encroached 
on  their  constitutional  liberties,  and  at  length  array- 
ed a  military  force  in  support  of  their  patriotic  oppo- 
sition. 

Joseph,  who  at  the  same  time  he  thus  wantonly 
provoked  the  States  and  people  of  Flanders,  had 
been  seduced  by  Russia  to  join  her  ambitious  plan 
upon  Turkey,  bent  apparently  before  the  storm  he 
had  excited,  and  for  a  time  yielded  to  accommodation 
with  his  subjects  of  Flanders,  renounced  the  most  ob- 
noxious of  his  new  measures,  and  confirmed  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  nation  at  what  was  called  the  Joyous 
Entry.  But  this  spirit  of  conciliation  was  only  assu- 
med for  the  purpose  of  deception  ;  for  so  soon  as  he 
had  assembled  in  Flanders  what  was  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient armed  force  to  sustain  his  despotic  purposes, 
the  Emperor  threw  off  the  mask,  and,  by  the  most 
violent  acts  of  military  force,  endeavoured  to  over- 
throw the  constitution  he  had  agreed  to  observe,  and 
to  enforce  the  arbitrary  measures  which  he  had  pre- 
tended to  abandon.  For  a  brief  period  of  two  years, 
Flanders  remained  in  a  state  of  suppressed,  but 
deeply-founded  and  wide-  extended  discontent,  watch- 
ing for  a  moment  favourable  to  freedom  and  to  ven- 
geance. It  proved  an  ample  store-house  of  combusti- 
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hies,  prompt  to  catch  fire,  as  the  flame  now  arising  in 
France  began  to  expand  itself;  nor  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed, that  the  condition  of  the  Flemish  provinces,  whe- 
ther considered  in  a  military  or  in  a  political  light, 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  subsequent  sue- 
cess  of  the  French  Republican  arms.  Joseph  himself, 
broken-hearted  and  dispirited,  died  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles  he  had  wantonly  provoked. 
Desirous  of  fame  as  a  legislator  and  a  warrior,  and 
certainly  born  with  talents  to  acquire  it,  he  left  his 
arms  dishonoured  by  the  successes  of  the  despised 
Turks,  and  his  fair  dominions  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  Hungary  upon  the  very  eve  of  insurrection. 
A  lampoon,  written  upon  the  hospital  for  lunatics  at 
Vienna,  might  be  said  to  be  no  unjust  epitaph  for  a 
monarch,  once  so  hopeful  and  so  beloved — Josephus, 
ubigue  Secnndus,  hie  Primus. 

These  Flemish  disturbances  might  be  regarded  as 
symptoms  of  the  new  opinions  which  were  tacitly 
gaining  ground  in  Europe,  and  which  preceded  the 
grand  explosion,  as  slight  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
usually  announce  the  approach  of  its  general  convul- 
sion. The  like  may  be  said  of  the  short-lived  Dutch 
Revolution  of  1787,  in  which  the  ancient  faction  of 
Louvestein,  under  the  encouragement  of  France,  for 
a  time  completely  triumphed  over  that  of  the  Stadt- 
holder,  deposed  him  from  his  hereditary  command  of 
Captain- Genera!  of  the  Army  of  the  States,  and  re- 
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duced,  or  endeavoured  to  reduce,  the  Confederation 
of  the  United  States  to  a  pure  democracy.  This  was 
also  a  strong  sign  of  the  times  ;  for,  although  totally 
opposite  to  the  inclination  of  the  majority  of  the 
States  General,  of  the  equestrian  body,  of  the  land- 
ed proprietors,  nay,  of  the  very  populace,  most  of 
whom  were  from  habit  and  principle  attached  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  the  burghers  of  the  large  towns 
drove  on  the  work  of  revolution  with  such  warmth  of 
zeal  and  promptitude  of  action,  as  showed  a  great  part 
of  the  middling  classes  to  be  deeply  tinctured  with 
the  desire  of  gaining  further  liberty,  and  a  larger 
share  in  the  legislation  and  administration  of  the 
country,  than  pertained  to  them  under  the  old  oli- 
garchical constitution. 

The  revolutionary  government,  in  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces, did  not,  however,  conduct  their  affairs  with 
prudence.  Without  waiting  to  organize  their  own 
force,  or  weaken  that  of  the  enemy — without  obtaining 
the  necessary  countenance  and  protection  of  France, 
or  co-operating  with  the  malcontents  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  they  gave,  by  arresting  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  (sister  of  the  King  of  Prussia,)  anopportunity 
of  foreign  interference,  of  which  that  prince  failed  not 
to  avail  himself.  His  armies,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  poured  into  the  United  Provinces,  and 
with  little  difficulty  possessed  themselves  of  Utrecht, 
Amsterdam,  and  the  other  cities  which  constituted 
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the  strength  of  the  Louvestein  or  republican  faction. 
The  King  then  replaced  the  House  of  Orange  in  all 
its  power,  privileges,  and  functions.  The  conduct  of 
the  Dutch  republicans  during  their  brief  hour  of  au- 
thority had  been  neither  so  moderate  nor  so  popular 
as  to  make  their  sudden  and  almost  unresisting  fall  a 
matter  of  general  regret.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  probable  pledge  of  the  continuance  of 
peace  in  Europe,  especially  as  France,  busied  with 
her  own  affairs,  declined  interference  in  those  of  the 
United  States. 

The  intrigues  of  Russia  had,  in  accomplishment 
of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Catharine,  lighted  up 
war  with  Sweden,  as  well  as  with  Turkey ;  but  in 
both  cases  hostilities  were  commenced  upon  the  old 
plan  of  fighting  one  or  two  battles,  and  wresting  a 
fortress  or  a  province  from  a  neighbouring  state ; 
and  it  seems  likely,  that  the  intervention  of  France 
and  England,  equally  interested  in  preserving  the 
balance  of  power,  might  have  ended  these  troubles, 
but  for  the  progress  of  that  great  and  hitherto  un- 
heard-of course  of  events,  which  prepared,  carried 
on,  and  matured,  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

It  is  necessary,  fur  the  execution  of  our  plan,  that 
we  should  review  this  period  of  history,  the  most  im- 
portant, perhaps,  during  its  currency,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences, which  the  annals  of  mankind  afford  ;  and  al- 
though the  very  title  is  sufficient  to  awaken  in  most 
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bosoms  either  horror  or  admiration,  yet,  neither  in- 
sensible of  the  blessings  of  national  liberty,  nor  of 
those  which  flow  from  the  protection  of  just  laws,  and 
a  moderate  but  firm  executive  government,  we  may 
perhaps  be  enabled  to  trace  its  events  with  the  can- 
dour of  one,  who,  looking  back  on  past  scenes,  feels 
divested  of  the  keen  and  angry  spirit  with  which,  in 
common  with  his  contemporaries,  he  may  have  judged 
them  while  they  were  yet  in  progress. 

We  have  shortly  reviewed  the  state  of  Europe  in 
general,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  either  pacific,  or 
disturbed  by  troubles  of  no  long  duration  ;  but  it  was 
in  France  that  a  thousand  circumstances,  some  ari- 
sing out  of  the  general  history  of  the  world,  some  pe- 
culiar to  that  country  herself,  mingled,  like  the  ingre- 
dients in  the  witches'1  cauldron,  to  produce  in  succes- 
sion many  a  formidable  but  passing  apparition,  until 
concluded  by  the  stern  Vision  of  absolute  and  military 
power,  as  those  in  the  drama  are  introduced  by  that 
of  the  Armed  Head. 

The  first  and  most  effective  cause  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
feelings  of  the  French  towards  their  government,  and 
the  monarch  who  was  its  head.  The  devoted  loyalty 
of  the  people  to  their  king  had  been  for  several  ages  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  the  nation ;  it  was  their 
honour  in  their  own  eyes,  and  matter  of  contempt  and 
ridicule  in  those  of  the  English,  because  it  seemed  in 
its  excess  to  swallow  up  all  ideas  of  patriotism.  That 
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very  excess  of  loyalty,  however,  was  founded  not  on 
a  servile,  but  upon  a  generous  principle.  France  is 
ambitious,  fond  of  military  glory,  and  willingly  iden- 
tifies herself  with  the  fame  acquired  by  her  soldiers. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  French  mo- 
narch was,  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  a  general,  and 
the  whole  people  an  army.  An  army  must  be  under 
severe  discipline,  and  a  general  must  possess  absolute 
power ;  but  the  soldier  feels  no  degradation  from  the 
restraint  which  is  necessary  to  his  profession,  and 
without  which  he  cannot  be  led  to  conquest. 

Every  true  Frenchman,  therefore,  submitted,  with- 
out scruple,  to  that  abridgement  of  personal  liberty 
which  appeared  necessary  to  render  the  monarch 
great,  and  France  victorious.  The  king,  according 
to  this  system,  was  regarded  less  as  an  individual 
than  as  the  representative  of  the  concentrated  ho- 
nour of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  this  sentiment,  how- 
ever extravagant  and  Quixotic,  there  mingled  much 
that  was  generous,  patriotic,  and  disinterested.  The 
same  feeling  was  awakened,  after  all  the  changes  of 
the  Revolution,  by  the  wonderful  successes  of  the 
individual  of  whom  the  future  volumes  are  to  treat, 
and  who  transferred  in  many  instances  to  his  own 
person,  by  deeds  almost  exceeding  credibility,  the 
species  of  devoted  attachment  with  which  France 
formerly  regarded  the  ancient  line  of  her  kings. 

The  nobility  shared  with  the  king  in  the  advan- 
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tages  which  this  predilection  spread  around  him.  If 
the  monarch  was  regarded  as  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  community,  they  were  the  minor  gems  by  whose 
lustre  that  of  the  crown  was  relieved  or  adorned.  If  he 
was  the  supreme  general  of  the  state,  they  were  the 
officers  attached  to  his  person,  and  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  his  commands,  each  in  his  degree  bound 
to  advance  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  common 
country.  When  such  sentiments  were  at  their  height^ 
there  could  be  no  murmuring  against  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  any  more  than  against  the 
almost  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch.  Each  had 
that  rank  in  the  state  which  was  regarded  as  their  birth- 
right, and  for  one  of  the  lower  orders  to  repine  that  he 
enjoyed  not  the  immunities  peculiar  to  the  noblesse, 
would  have  been  as  unavailing,  and  as  foolish,  as  to 
lament  that  he  was  not  born  to  an  independent  estate. 
Thus,  the  Frenchman,  contented,  though  with  au 
illusion,  laughed,  danced,  and  indulged  all  the  gaiety 
of  his  national  character,  in  circumstances  under 
which  his  insular  neighbours  would  have  thought  the 
slightest  token  of  patience  dishonourable  and  degra- 
ding. The  distress  or  privation  which  the  French  ple- 
beian suffered  in  his  own  person,  was  made  up  to  him 
in  imagination  by  his  interest  in  the  national  glory. 
Was  a  citizen  of  Paris  postponed  in  rank  to  the 
lowest  military  officer,  he  consoled  himself  by  reading 
the  victories  of  the  French  arms  in  the  Gazette ;  and 
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was  he  unduly  and  unequally  taxed  to  support  the 
expense  of  the  crown,  still  the  public  feasts  which 
were  given,  and  the  palaces  which  were  built,  were  to 
him  a  source  of  compensation.    He  looked  on  at  the 
Carousel,  he  admired  the  splendour  of  Versailles, 
and  enjoyed  a  reflected  share  of  their  splendour,  in 
recollecting  that  they  displayed  the  magnificence  of 
his  country.    This  state  of  things,  however  illusory, 
seemed,  while  the  illusion  lasted,  to  realize  the  wish 
of  those  legislators,  who  have  endeavoured  to  form 
a  general  fund  of  national  happiness,  from  which  each 
individual  is  to  draw  his  personal  share  of  enjoy- 
ment.    If  the  monarch  enjoyed  the  display  of  his 
own  grace  and  agility,  while  he  hunted,  or  rode  at 
the  ring,  the  spectators  had  their  share  of  pleasure 
in  witnessing  it :  if  Louis  had  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
holding the   splendid  piles  of  Versailles  and  the 
Louvre  arise  at  his  command,  the  subject  admired 
them  when  raised,  and  his  real  portion  of  pleasure 
was  not,  perhaps,  inferior  to  that  of  the  founder. 
The  people  were  like  men  inconveniently  placed  in  a 
crowded  theatre,  who  think  little  of  the  personal  incon- 
veniences they  are  subjected  to  by  the  heat  and  pres- 
sure, while  their  mind  is  engrossed  by  the  splendours 
of  the  representation.     In  short,  not  only  the  poli- 
tical opinions  of  Frenchmen,  but  their  actual  feel- 
ings, were,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, expressed  in  the  motto  which  they  chose  for 
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their  national  palace — "  Earth  hath  no  Nation  like 
the  French — no  Nation  a  City  like  Paris,  or  a  King 
like  Louis." 

The  French  enjoyed  this  assumed  superiority 
with  the  less  chance  of  being  undeceived,  that  they 
listened  not  to  any  voice  from  other  lands,  which 
pointed  out  the  deficiencies  in  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lived,  or  which  hinted  the 
superior  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  a  more 
free  state.  The  intense  love  of  our  own  country, 
and  admiration  of  its  constitution,  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  a  contempt  or  dislike  of  foreign  states, 
and  their  modes  of  government.  The  French,  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV..  enamoured  of  their  own 
institutions,  regarded  those  of  other  nations  as  un- 
worthy of  their  consideration ;  and  if  they  paused 
for  a  moment  to  gaze  on  the  complicated  constitu- 
tion of  their  great  rival,  it  was  soon  dismissed  as  a 
subject  totally  unintelligible,  with  some  expression  of 
pity,  perhaps,  for  the  poor  sovereign  who  had  the  ill 
luck  to  preside  over  a  government  embarrassed  by  so 
many  restraints  and  limitations.*  Yet,  into  whatever 
political  errors  the  French  people  were  led  by  the 
excess  of  their  loyalty,  it  would  be  unjust  to  brand 
them  as  a  nation  of  a  mean  and  slavish  spirit.  Ser- 

*  The  old  French  proverb  bore, 

Le  roi  d'Angleterre 
Est  le  roi  d'Enfer. 
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vitude  infers  dishonour,  and  dishonour  to  a  French- 
man is  the  last  of  evils.  Burke  more  justly  regard- 
ed them  as  a  people  misled  to  their  disadvantage,  by 
high  and  romantic  ideas  of  honour  and  fidelity,  and 
who,  actuated  by  a  principle  of  public  spirit  in  their 
submission  to  their  monarch,  worshipped,  in  his 
person,  the  Fortune  of  France,  their  common  coun- 
try. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  everything  tend- 
ed to  support  the  sentiment  which  connected  the  na- 
tional honour  with  the  wars  and  undertakings  of  the 
king.  His  success,  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign, 
was  splendid,  and  he  might  be  regarded  for  many 
years,  as  the  Dictator  of  Europe.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  universal  opinion  of  his  talents,  together 
with  his  successes  abroad,  and  his  magnificence  at 
home,  fostered  the  idea  that  the  Grand  Monarque  was 
in  himself  the  tutelar  deity,  and  only  representative, 
of  the  great  nation  whose  powers  he  wielded.  Sorrow 
and  desolation  came  on  his  latter  years  ;  but  be  it  said 
to  the  honour  of  the  French  people,  that  the  devoted 
allegiance  they  had  paid  to  Louis  in  prosperity,  was 
not  withdrawn  when  fortune  seemed  to  have  turned 
her  back  upon  her  original  favourite.  France  poured 
her  youth  forth  as  readily,  if  not  so  gaily,  to  repair 
the  defeats  of  her  monarch's  old  age,  as  she  had 
previously  yielded  them  to  secure  and  extend  the 
victories  of  his  early  reign.  Louis  had  perfectly 
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succeeded  in  establishing  the  crown  as  the  sole  pivot 
upon  which  public  affairs  turned,  and  in  attaching 
to  his  person,  as  the  representative  of  France,  all  the 
importance  which  in  other  countries  is  given  to  the 
great  body  of  the  nation. 

Nor  had  the  spirit  of  the  French  monarchy,  in 
surrounding  itself  with  all  the  dignity  of  absolute 
power,  failed  to  secure  the  support  of  those  auxili- 
aries which  have  the  most  extended  influence  upon 
the  public  mind,  by  engaging  at  once  religion  and 
literature  in  defence  of  its  authority.  The  Gallican 
Church,  more  dependent  upon  the  monarch,  and 
less  so  upon  the  Pope,  than  is  usual  in  Catholic 
countries,  gave  to  the  power  of  the  crown  all  the 
mysterious  and  supernatural  terrors  annexed  to  an 
origin  in  divine  right,  and  directed  against  those  who 
encroached  on  the  limits  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or 
even  ventured  to  scrutinize  too  minutely  the  founda- 
tion of  its  authority,  the  penalties  annexed  to  a 
breach  of  the  divine  law.  Louis  XIV.  repaid  this 
important  service  by  a  constant,  and  even  scrupulous 
attention  to  observances  prescribed  by  the  church, 
which  strengthened,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the 
alliance  so  strictly  formed  betwixt  the  altar  and  the 
throne.  Those  who  look  to  the  private  morals  of 
the  monarch  may  indeed  form  some  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  religious  professions,  considering  how 
little  they  influenced  his  practice  ;  and  yet  when  we 
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reflect  upon  the  frequent  inconsistencies  of  mankind 
in  this  particular,  we  may  hesitate  to  charge  with 
hypocrisy  a  conduct,  which  was  dictated  perhaps  as 
much  by  conscience  as  by  political  convenience. 
Even  judging  more  severely,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  hypocrisy,  though  so  different  from  religion,  in- 
dicates its  existence,  as  smoke  points  out  that  of  pure 
fire.  Hypocrisy  cannot  exist  unless  religion  be  to  a 
certain  extent  held  in  esteem,  because  no  one  would 
be  at  the  trouble  to  assume  a  mask  which  was  not 
respectable,  and  so  far  compliance  with  the  external 
forms  of  religion  is  a  tribute  paid  to  the  doctrines 
which  it  teaches.  The  hypocrite  assumes  a  virtue  if 
he  has  it  not,  and  the  example  of  his  conduct  may  be 
salutary  to  others,  though  his  pretensions  to  piety  are 
wickedness  to  Him,  who  trieth  the  heart  and  reins. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Academy  formed  by  the 
wily  Richelieu  served  to  unite  the  literature  of 
France  into  one  focus,  under  the  immediate  patron- 
age of  the  crown,  to  whose  bounty  its  professors 
were  taught  to  look  even  for  the  very  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  greater  nobles  caught  this  ardour  of 
patronage  from  the  sovereign,  and  as  the  latter  pen- 
sioned and  supported  the  principal  literary  charac- 
ters of  his  reign,  the  former  granted  shelter  and  sup- 
port to  others  of  the  same  rank,  who  were  lodged  at 
their  hotels,  fed  at  their  tables,  and  were  admitted  to 
their  society  upon  terms  somewhat  less  degrading 
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than  those  which  were  granted  to  artists  and  musi- 
cians, and  who  gave  to  the  Great,  knowledge  or  amuse- 
ment in  exchange  for  the  hospitality  they  received. 
Men  in  a  situation  so  subordinate,  could  only  at 
first  accommodate  their  compositions  to  the  taste 
and  interest  of  their  protectors.  They  heightened 
by  adulation  and  flattery  the  claims  of  the  king 
and  the  nobles  upon  the  community ;  and  the  na- 
tion, indifferent  at  that  time  to  all  literature  which 
was  not  of  native  growth,  felt  their  respect  for  their 
own  government  enhanced  and  extended  by  the 
works  of  those  men  of  genius  who  flourished  under 
its  protection. 

Such  was  the  system  of  French  monarchy,  and 
such  it  remained,  in  outward  show  at  least,  until  the 
Peace  of  Fontainbleau.  But  its  foundation  had  been 
gradually  undermined ;  public  opinion  had  under- 
gone a  silent  but  almost  a  total  change,  and  it  might 
be  compared  to  some  ancient  tower  swayed  from  its 
base  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  waiting  the  first  blast 
of  a  hurricane,  or  shock  of  an  earthquake,  to  be  pros- 
trated in  the  dust.  How  the  lapse  of  half  a  century, 
or  little  more,  could  have  produced  a  change  so  to- 
tal, must  next  be  considered ;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  viewing  separately  the  various  changes  which 
the  lapse  of  years  had  produced  on  the  various  orders 
of  the  State. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  these  lat- 
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ter  times  the  wasting  effects  of  luxury  and  vanity 
had  totally  ruined  a  great  part  of  the  French  nobili- 
ty, a  word  which,  in  respect  of  that  country,  compre- 
hended what  is  called  in  Britain  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  or  natural  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom.  This 
body,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  though  far 
even  then  from  supporting  the  part  which  their  fa- 
thers had  acted  in  history,  yet  existed,  as  it  were, 
through  their  remembrances,  and  disguised  their  de- 
pendance  upon  the  throne  by  the  outward  show  of 
fortune,  as  well  as  by  the  consequence  attached  to 
hereditary  right.  They  were  one  step  nearer  the  days, 
not  then  totally  forgotten,  when  the  nobles  of  France, 
with  their  retainers,  actually  formed  the  army  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  they  still  presented,  to  the  imagina- 
tion at  least,  the  descendants  of  a  body  of  chivalrous 
heroes,  ready  to  tread  in  the  path  of  their  ancestors, 
should  the  times  ever  render  necessary  the  calling 
forth  the  Ban,  or  Arriere-Ban — the  feudal  array  of 
the  Gallic  chivalry.  But  this  delusion  had  passed 
away  ;  the  defence  of  states  was  intrusted  in  France, 
as  in  other  countries,  to  the  exertions  of  a  standing 
army  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  nobles  of  France  presented  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  their  predecessors. 

The  number  of  the  order  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
diminish  its  consequence.  It  had  been  imprudently 
increased  by  new  creations.  There  were  in  the  king- 
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dom  about  eighty  thousand  families  enjoying  the  pri- 
vileges of  nobility  ;  and  the  order  was  divided  into 
different  classes,  which  looked  on  each  other  with  mu- 
tual jealousy  and  contempt. 

The  first  general  distinction  was  betwixt  the  An- 
cient, and  Modern,  or  new  noblesse.  The  former  were 
nobles  of  old  creation,  whose  ancestors  had  obtained 
their  rank  from  real  or  supposed  services  rendered  to 
the  nation  in  her  councils  or  her  battles.     The  new 
nobles  had  found  an  easier  access  to  the  same  eleva- 
tion, by  the  purchase  of  territories,  or  of  offices,  or  of 
letters  of  nobility,  any  of  which  easy  modes  invested 
the  owners  with  titles  and  rank,  often  held  by  men 
whose  wealth  had  been  accumulated  in  mean  and  sor- 
did occupations,  or  by  farmers-general,  and  financiers, 
whom  the  people  considered  as  acquiring  their  for- 
tunes at  the  expense  of  the  state.    These  numerous 
additions  to  the  privileged  body  of  nobles  accorded 
ill  with  its  original  composition,   and  introduced 
schism  and  disunion  into  the  body  itself.     The  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  chivalry  of  France  looked 
with  scorn  and  contempt  upon  the  new  men,  who, 
rising  perhaps  from  the  very  lees  of  the  people, 
claimed  from  superior  wealth  a  share  in  the  privileges 
of  the  aristocracy. 

Again,  secondly,  there  was,  amongst  the  ancient 
nobles  themselves,  but  too  ample  room  for  division 
between  the  upper  and  wealthier  class  of  nobility, 
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who  had  fortunes  adequate  to  maintain  their  rank, 
and  the  much  more  numerous  body,  whose  poverty 
rendered  them  pensioners  upon  the  state  for  the 
means  of  supporting  their  dignity.  Of  about  one 
thousand  houses,  of  which  the  ancient  noblesse  is 
computed  to  have  consisted,  there  were  not  above 
two  or  three  hundred  families  who  had  retained  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  rank  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  crown.  Their  claims  to  monopolize 
commissions  in  the  army,  and  situations  in  the  go- 
vernment, together  with  their  exemption  from  taxes, 
were  their  sole  resources  ;  resources  burthen  some  to 
the  state,  and  odious  to  the  people,  without  being 
in  the  same  degree  beneficial  to  those  who  enjoyed 
them.  Even  in  military  service,  which  was  consider- 
ed as  their  birth-right,  the  nobility  of  the  second 
class  were  seldom  permitted  to  rise  above  a  certain 
limited  rank.  Long  service  might  exalt  one  of  them 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant- colonel,  or  the  government 
of  some  small  town,  but  all  the  better  rewards  of  a  life 
spent  in  the  army  were  reserved  for  nobles  of  the  high- 
est order.  It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
amidst  so  many  of  this  privileged  body  who  languished 
in  poverty,  and  could  not  rise  from  it  by  the  ordinary 
paths  of  industry,  some  must  have  had  recourse  to 
loose  and  dishonourable  practices;  and  that  gambling- 
houses  and  places  of  debauchery  should  have  been 
frequented  and  patronized  by  individuals,  whose  an- 
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cient  descent,  titles,  and  emblems  of  nobility,  did  not 
save  them  from  the  suspicion  of  very  dishonourable 
conduct,  the  disgrace  of  which  affected  the  character 
of  the  whole  body. 

There  must  be  noticed  a  third  classification  of  the 
order,  into  the  Haute  Noblesse,  or  men  of  the  high- 
est rank,  most  of  whom  spent  their  lives  at  court, 
and  in  discharge  of  the  great  offices  of  the  crown  and 
state,  and  the  Noblesse  Campagnarde,  who  continued 
to  reside  upon  their  patrimonial  estates  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

The  noblesse  of  the  latter  class  had  fallen  gradual- 
ly into  a  state  of  general  contempt,  which  was  deep- 
ly to  be  regretted.  They  were  ridiculed  and  scorned 
by  the  courtiers,  who  despised  the  rusticity  of  their 
manners,  and  by  the  nobles  of  newer  creation,  who, 
conscious  of  their  own  wealth,  contemned  the  poverty 
of  these  ancient  but  decayed  families.  The  "  bold 
peasant "  himself,  is  not  more  a  kingdom's  pride  than 
is  the  plain  country  gentleman,  who,  living  on  his 
own  means,  and  amongst  his  own  people,  becomes 
the  natural  protector  and  referee  of  the  farmer  and 
the  peasant,  and  in  case  of  need,  either  the  firmest 
assertor  of  their  rights  and  his  own  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  crown,  or  the  independent  and  un- 
daunted defender  of  the  crown's  rights,  against  the  in- 
novations of  political  fanaticism.  In  La  Vendee  alone, 
the  nobles  had  united  their  interest  and  their  for- 
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tune  with  those  of  the  peasants  who  cultivated  their 
estates,  and  there  alone  were  they  found  in  their 
proper  and  honourable  character  of  proprietors  resi- 
ding on  their  own  domains,  and  discharging  the  duties 
which  are  inalienably  attached  to  the  owner  of  land- 
ed property.  And — mark-worthy  circumstance  ! — 
in  La  Vendee  alone  was  any  stand  made  in  behalf  of 
the  ancient  proprietors,  constitution,  or  religion  of 
France  ;  for  there  alone  the  nobles  and  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  held  towards  each  other  their  natural 
and  proper  relations  of  patron  and  client,  faithful  de- 
pendents, and  generous  and  affectionate  superiors. 
In  the  other  provinces  of  France,  the  nobility,  speak- 
ing generally,  possessed  neither  power  nor  influence 
among  the  peasantry,  while  the  population  around 
them  was  guided  and  influenced  by  men  belonging 
to  the  church,  to  the  law,  or  to  business;  classes 
which  were  in  general  better  educated,  better  inform- 
ed, and  possessed  of  more  talent  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  than  the  poor  Noblesse  Campagnarde,  who 
seemed  as  much  limited,  caged,  and  imprisoned, 
within  the  restraints  of  their  rank,  as  if  they  had  been 
shut  up  within  the  dungeons  of  their  ruinous  cha- 
teaux; and  who  had  only  their  titles  and  dusty 
parchments  to  oppose  to  the  real  superiority  of  wealth 
and  information  so  generally  to  be  found  in  the  class 
which  they  affected  to  despise.  Hence,  Segur  de- 
scribes the  country  gentlemen  of  his  younger  days 
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as  punctilious,  ignorant,  and  quarrelsome,  shunned 
by  the  better-informed  of  the  middle  classes,  idle  and 
dissipated,  and  wasting  their  leisure  hours  in  coffee- 
houses, theatres,  and  billiard-rooms. 

The  more  wealthy  families,  and  the  high  no- 
blesse, as  they  were  called,  saw  this  degradation  of 
the  inferior  part  of  their  order  without  pity,  or  rather 
with  pleasure.  These  last  had  risen  as  much  above 
their  natural  duties,  as  the  rural  nobility  had  sunk  be- 
neath them.  They  had  too  well  followed  the  course 
which  Richelieu  had  contrived  to  recommend  to  their 
fathers,  and  instead  of  acting  as  the  natural  chiefs  and 
leaders  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  provinces, 
they  were  continually  engaged  in  intriguing  for  charges 
round  the  king's  person,  for  posts  in  the  administra- 
tion, for  additional  titles  and  decorations  —  for  all  and 
everything  which  could  make  the  successful  courtier, 
and  distinguish  him  from  the  independent  noble. 
Their  education  and  habits  also  were  totally  unfa- 
vourable to  grave  or  serious  thought  and  exertion. 
If  the  trumpet  had  sounded,  it  would  have  found  a 
ready  echo  in  their  bosoms  ;  but  light  literature  at 
best,  and  much  more  frequently  silly  and  frivolous 
amusements,  a  constant  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a 
perpetual  succession  of  intrigues,  either  of  love  or 
petty  politics,  made  their  character,  in  time  of  peace, 
approach  in  insignificance  to  that  of  the  women  of  the 
court,  whom  it  was  the  business  of  their  lives  to  cap- 
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tivate  and  amuse.*  There  were  noble  exceptions, 
I  nit  in  general  the  order,  in  everything  but  military 
courage,  had  assumed  a  trivial  and  effeminate  charac- 
ter, from  which  patriotic  sacrifices,  or  masculine  wis- 
dom, were  scarcely  to  be  expected. 

While  the  first  nobles  of  France  were  engaged  in 
these  frivolous  pursuits,  their  procureurs,  bailiffs, 
stewards,  intendants,  or  by  whatsoever  name  their 
agents  and  managers  were  designated,  enjoyed  the 
real  influence  which  their  constituents  rejected  as  be- 
neath them,  rose  into  a  degree  of  authority  aud  cre- 
dit, which  eclipsed  recollection  of  the  distant  and  re- 
gardless proprietor,  and  formed  a  rank  in  the  state 
not  very  different  from  that  of  the  middle-men  in 
Ireland.  These  agents  were  necessarily  of  plebeian 
birth,  and  their  profession  required  that  they  should 
be  familiar  with  the  details  of  public  business,  which 
they  administered  in  the  name  of  their  seigneurs. 
Many  of  this  condition  gained  power  and  wealth  in 
the  course  of  the  Revolution,  thus  succeeding,  like 
an  able  and  intelligent  vizier,  to  the  power  which  was 
forfeited  by  the  idle  and  voluptuous  sultan.  Of  the 


*  See,  for  a  curious  picture  of  the  life  of  the  French  nobles  of 
fifty  years  since,  the  first  volume  of  Madame  Genlis*  Memoirs. 
Had  there  been  any  more  solid  pursuits  in  society  than  the  gay  trifles 
she  so  pleasantly  describes,  they  could  not  have  escaped  so  intelli- 
gent an  observer, 
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high  noblesse  it  might  with  trutli  be  said,  that  they 
still  formed  the  grace  of  the  court  of  France,  though 
they  had  ceased  to  be  its  defence.  They  were  ac- 
complished, brave,  full  of  honour,  and  in  many  in- 
stances endowed  with  talent.  But  the  communica- 
tion was  broken  off  betwixt  them  and  the  subordi- 
nate orders,  over  whom,  in  just  degree,  they  ought 
to  have  possessed  a  natural  influence,  The  chain 
of  gradual  and  insensible  connexion  was  rusted 
time,  in  almost  all  its  dependencies ;  forcibly  dis- 
torted, and  contemptuously  wrenched  asunder,  in 
many.  The  noble  had  neglected  and  flung  from 
him  the  most  precious  jewel  in  his  coronet — the 
love  and  respect  of  the  country- gentleman,  the  far- 
mer, and  the  peasant,  an  advantage  so  natural  to  his 
condition  in  a  well- constituted  society,  and  founded 
upon  principles  so  estimable,  that  he  who  contemns 
or  destroys  it,  is  guilty  of  little  less  than  high  trea- 
son, both  to  his  own  rank,  and  to  the  community  in 
general.  Such  a  change,  however,  had  taken  place 
in  France,  so  that  the  noblesse  might  be  compared  to 
a  court  sword,  the  hilt  carved,  ornamented,  and  gild- 
ed, such  as  might  grace  a  day  of  parade,  but  the  blade 
gone,  or  composed  of  the  most  worthless  materials. 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  there  sub- 
sisted, besides  all  the  distinctions  we  have  noticed, 
an  essential  difference  in  political  opinions  among  the 
noblesse  themselves,  considered  as  a  body.  There 
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were  many  of  the  order,  who,  looking  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  kingdom,  were  patriotically  disposed  to 
sacrifice  their  own  exclusive  privileges,  in  order  to 
afford  a  chance  of  its  regeneration.  These  of  course 
were  disposed  to  favour  an  alteration  or  reform  in  the 
original  constitution  of  France ;  but  besides  these  en- 
lightened individuals,  the  nobility  had  the  misfortune 
to  include  many  disappointed  and  desperate  men,  un- 
gratified  by  any  of  the  advantages  which  their  rank 
made  them  capable  of  receiving,  and  whose  advan- 
tages of  birth  and  education  only  rendered  them  more 
deeply  dangerous,  or  more  daringly  profligate.  A 
plebeian,  dishonoured  by  his  vices,  or  depressed  by 
the  poverty  which  is  their  consequence,  sinks  easily 
into  the  insignificance  from  which  wealth  or  charac- 
ter alone  raised  him  ;  but  the  noble  often  retains  the 
means,  as  well  as  the  desire,  to  avenge  himself  on 
society,  for  an  expulsion  which  he  feels  not  the  less 
because  he  is  conscious  of  deserving  it.  Such  were 
the  debauched  Roman  youth,  among  whom  were 
found  Catiline,  and  associates  equal  in  talents  and  in 
depravity  to  their  leader ;  and  such  was  the  celebra- 
ted Mirabeau,  who,  almost  expelled  from  his  own 
class,  as  an  irreclaimable  profligate,  entered  the  arena 
of  the  Revolution  as  a  first-rate  reformer,  and  a  po- 
pular advocate  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  state  of  the  Church,  that  second  pillar  of  the 
throne,  was  scarce  more  solid  than  that  of  the  Nobi- 
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lity.  Generally  speaking,  it  might  be  said,  that, 
for  a  long  time,  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  had 
ceased  to  take  a  vital  concern  in  their  profession,  or 
to  exercise  its  functions  in  a  manner  which  interested 
the  feelings  and  affections  of  men. 

The  Catholic  Church  had  grown  old,  and  unfortu- 
nately did  not  possess  the  means  of  renovating  her  doc- 
trines, or  improving  her  constitution,  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  human  understanding, 
The  lofty  claims  to  infallibility  which  she  had  set  up 
and  maintained  during  the  Middle  Ages,  claims  which 
she  could  neither  renounce  nor  modify,  now  threaten- 
ed, in  more  enlightened  times,  like  battlements  too 
heavy  for  the  foundation,  to  be  the  means  of  ruining 
the  edifice  they  were  designed  to  defend.  Vestigia  nulla 
retrorsum,  continued  to  be  the  motto  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  She  could  explain  nothing,  soften  nothing, 
renounce  nothing,  consistently  with  her  assertion  of 
impeccability.    The  whole  trash  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulated for  ages  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  whe- 
ther consisting  of  extravagant  pretensions,  incredible 
assertions,  absurd  doctrines  which  confounded  the 
understanding,  or  puerile  ceremonies  which  revolted 
the  taste,  were  alike  incapable  of  being  explained 
away  or  abandoned.     It  would  certainly  have  been 
(humanly   speaking)  advantageous,   alike  for   the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  for  Christianity  in  general . 
that  the  former  had  possessed  the  means  of  relinquish- 
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ing  her  extravagant  claims,  modifying  her  more  ob- 
noxious doctrines,  and  retrenching  her  superstitious 
ceremonial,  as  increasing  knowledge  showed  the  in- 
justice  of  the  one,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  other. 
But  this  power  she  dared  not  assume ;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  great  schism  which  divides  the  Christian 
world,  which  mightotherwise  never  haveexisted,  or  at 
least  not  in  its  present  extended  and  embittered  state. 
But,  in  all  events,  the  Church  of  Rome,  retaining 
the  spiritual  empire  over  so  large  and  fair  a  portion 
of  the  Christian  world,  would  not  have  been  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  either  defending  propositions, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  enlightened  men,  are  alto- 
gether untenable,  or  of  beholding  the  most  essential 
and  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  confounded  with 
them,  and  the  whole  system  exposed  to  the  scorn  of 
the  infidel.  The  more  enlightened  and  better  in- 
formed part  of  the  French  nation  had  fallen  very 
generally  into  the  latter  extreme. 

Infidelity,  in  attacking  the  absurd  claims  and  ex- 
travagant doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  had  art- 
fully availed  herself  of  those  abuses,  as  if  they  had 
been  really  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  they 
whose  credulity  could  not  digest  the  grossest  articles 
of  the  papist  creed,  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
conclude,  in  general,  against  religion  itself,  from  the 
abuses  engrafted  upon  it  by  ignorance  and  priest- 
craft. The  same  circumstances  which  favoured  the 
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assault,  tended  to  weaken  the  defence.     Embar- 
rassed by  the  necessity  of  defending  the  mass  of 
human  inventions  with  which  their  Church  had  ob- 
scured and  deformed  Christianity,  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy were  not  the  best  advocates  even  in  the  best  of 
causes ;  and  though  there  were  many  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, yet  it  must  be  owned  that  a  great  part  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  priesthood  gave  themselves 
little  trouble  about  maintaining  the  doctrines,  or  ex- 
tending the  influence  of  the  Church,  considering  it 
on\y  in  the  light  of  an  asylum,  where,  under  the  con- 
dition of  certain  renunciations,  they  enjoyed,  in  in- 
dolent tranquillity,  a  state  of  ease  and  luxury.  Those 
who  thought  on  the  subject  more  deeply,  were  con- 
tented quietly  to  repose  the  safety  of  the  Church  up- 
on the  restrictions  on  the  press,  which  prevented  the 
possibility  of  free  discussion.  The  usu  al  effect  follow- 
ed ;  and  many  who,  if  manly  and  open  debate  upon 
theological  subjects  had  been  allowed,  would  doubt- 
less have  been  enabled  to  winnow  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  were,  in  the  state  of  darkness  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  led  to  reject  Christianity  itself,  along 
with  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  to 
become  absolute  infidels  instead  of  reformed  Chris- 
tians. 

The  long  and  violent  dispute  also  betwixt  the  Je- 
suits and  the  Jansenists,  had  for  many  years  tended 
to  lessen  the  general  consideration  for  the  Church  at 
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large,  and  especially  for  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy.  In  that  quarrel,  much  had  taken  place  that 
was  disgraceful.  The  mask  of  religion  has  been  often 
used  to  cover  more  savage  and  extensive  persecu- 
tions, but  at  no  time  did  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  of 
personal  malice,  of  slander  and  circumvention,  appear 
more  disgustingly  from  under  the  sacred  disguise ; 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  vulgar,  the 
general  cause  of  religion  suffered  in  proportion. 

The  number  of  the  clergy  who  were  thus  indiffe- 
rent to  doctrine  or  duty,  was  greatly  increased  since 
the  promotion  to  the  great  benefices  had  ceased  to 
be  distributed  with  regard  to  the  morals,  piety,  ta- 
lents, and  erudition  of  the  candidates,  but  was  be- 
stowed among  the  younger  branches  of  the  noblesse, 
upon  men  who  were  at  little  pains  to  reconcile  the 
looseness  of  their  former  habits  and  opinions  with  the 
sanctity  of  their  new  profession,  and  who,  embracing 
the  Church  solely  as  a  means  of  maintenance,  were 
little  calculated  by  their  lives  or  learning  to  extend 
its  consideration.  Among  other  vile  innovations  of 
the  celebrated  regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  set  the 
most  barefaced  example  of  such  dishonourable  prefer- 
ment, and  had  increased  in  proportion  the  contempt 
entertained  for  the  hierarchy,  even  in  its  highest  dig- 
nities, since  how  was  it  possible  to  respect  the  purple 
itself,  after  it  had  covered  the  shoulders  of  the  infa- 
mous Dubois  ? 
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It  might  have  been  expected,  and  it  was  doubtless 
in  a  great  measure  the  case,  that  the  respect  paid  to 
the  characters  and  efficient  utility  of  the  curates,  upon 
whom,  generally  speaking,  the  charge  of  souls  actually 
devolved,  might  have  made  up  for  the  want  of  con- 
sideration withheld  from  the  higher  orders  of  the 
Church.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  respectable 
body  of  churchmen  possessed  great  and  deserved  in- 
fluence over  their  parishioners ;  but  then  they  were 
themselves  languishing  under  poverty  and  neglect, 
and,  as  human  beings,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
viewed  with  indifference  their  superiors  enjoying 
wealth  and  ease,  while  in  some  cases  they  dishonour- 
ed the  robe  they  wore,  and  in  others  disowned  the 
doctrines  they  were  appointed  to  teach.  Alive  to 
feelings  so  natural,  and  mingling  with  the  middling 
classes,  of  which  they  formed  a  most  respectable 
portion,  they  must  necessarily  have  become  embued 
with  their  principles  and  opinions,  and  a  very  obvi- 
ous train  of  reasoning  would  extend  the  consequences 
to  their  own  condition.  If  the  state  was  encumbered 
rather  than  benefited  by  the  privileges  of  the  higher 
order,  was  not  the  Church  in  the  same  condition  ? 
And  if  secular  rank  was  to  be  thrown  open  as  a  gene- 
ral object  of  ambition  to  the  able  and  the  worthy, 
ought  not  the  dignities  of  the  Church  to  be  rendered 
more  accessible  to  those,  who,  in  humility  and  truth, 
discharged  the  toilsome  duties  of  its  inferior  offices, 
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and  who  might  therefore  claim,  in  due  degree  of  suc- 
cession, to  attain  higher  preferment  ?  There  can  be 
no  injustice  in  ascribing  to  this  body  sentiments, 
which  might  have  been  no  less  just  regarding  the 
Church  than  advantageous  to  themselves ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  was  not  long  before  this  body  of  church- 
men showed  distinctly,  that  their  political  views  were 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Third  Estate,  to  which 
they  solemnly  united  themselves,  strengthening  there- 
by greatly  the  first  revolutionary  movements.  But 
their  conduct,  when  they  beheld  the  whole  system 
of  their  religion  aimed  at,  should  acquit  the  French 
clergy  of  the  charge  of  self-interest,  since  no  body, 
considered  as  such,  ever  showed  itself  more  willing 
to  encounter  persecution,  and  submit  to  privation, 
for  conscience'  sake. 

While  the  Noblesse  and  the  Church,  considered  as 
branches  of  the  state,  were  thus  divided  amongst 
themselves,  and  fallen  into  discredit  with  the  nation 
at  large ;  while  they  were  envied  for  their  ancient  im- 
munities, without  being  any  longer  feared  for  their 
power ;  while  they  were  ridiculed  at  once  and  hated 
for  the  assumption  of  a  superiority  which  their  per- 
sonal qualities  did  not  always  vindicate,  the  lowest 
order,  the  Commons,  or,  as  they  were  at  that  time 
termed,  the  Third  Estate,  had  gradually  acquired 
an  extent  and  importance  unknown  to  the  feudal 
ages,  in  which  originated  the  ancient  division  of  the 
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estates  of  the  kingdom.  The  Third  Estate  no  longer, 
as  in  the  days  of  Henry  IV.,  consisted  merely  of  the 
burghers  and  petty  traders  in  the  small  towns  of  a 
feudal  kingdom,  bred  up  almost  as  the  vassals  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  by  whose  expenditure  they  acquired 
their  living.  Commerce  and  colonies  had  introduced 
wealth,  from  sources  to  which  the  nobles  and  the 
churchmen  had  no  access.  Not  only  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  disposable  capital  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Third  Estate,  who  thus  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  moneyed  interest  of  France,  but  a  large  share  of 
the  landed  property  was  also  in  their  possession. 

There  was,  moreover,  the  influence  which  many  ple- 
beians possessed,  as  creditors,  over  those  needy  nobles 
whom  they  had  supplied  with  money,  while  another 
portion  of  the  same  class  rose  into  wealth  and  consi- 
deration, at  the  expense  of  the  more  opulent  patri- 
cians who  were  ruining  themselves.  Paris  had  in- 
creased to  a  tremendous  extent,  and  her  citizens  had 
risen  to  a  corresponding  degree  of  consideration  ;  and 
while  they  profited  by  the  luxury  and  dissipation, 
both  of  the  court  and  courtiers,  had  become  rich  in 
proportion  as  the  government  and  privileged  classes 
grew  poor.  Those  citizens  who  were  thus  enriched, 
endeavoured,  by  bestowing  on  their  families  all  the 
advantages  of  good  education,  to  counterbalance  their 
inferiority  of  birth,  and  to  qualify  their  children  to 
support  their  part  in  the  scenes,  to  which  their  alter- 
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ed  fortunes,  and  the  prospects  of  the  country,  appear- 
ed to  call  them.  In  short,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  middling  classes  acquired  the  advantages  of 
wealth,  consequence,  and  effective  power,  in  a  pro- 
portion more  than  equal  to  that  in  which  the  nobility 
had  lost  these  attributes.  Thus,  the  Third  Estate 
seemed  to  increase  in  extent,  number,  and  strength, 
like  a  waxing  inundation,  threatening  with  every  in- 
creasing wave  to  overwhelm  the  ancient  and  decayed 
barriers  of  exclusions  and  immunities,  behind  which 
the  privileged  ranks  still  fortified  themselves. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  the  bold, 
the  talented,  the  ambitious,  of  a  rank  which  felt  its 
own  power  and  consequence,  should  be  long  con- 
tented to  remain  acquiescent  in  political  regulations, 
which  depressed  them  in  the  state  of  society  be- 
neath men  to  whom  they  felt  themselves  equal  in 
all  respects,  excepting  the  factitious  circumstances 
of  birth,  or  of  church  orders.  It  was  no  less  impos- 
sible that  they  should  long  continue  satisfied  with 
the  feudal  dogma,  which  exempted  the  noblesse  from 
taxes,  because  they  served  the  nation  with  their  sword, 
and  the  clergy,  because  they  propitiated  Heaven  in 
its  favour  with  their  prayers.  The  maxim,  however 
true  in  the  feudal  ages  when  it  originated,  had  be- 
come an  extravagant  legal  fiction  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  all  the  world  knew  that  both  the  no- 
ble soldier  and  the  priest  were  paid  for  the  services 
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they  no  longer  rendered  to  the  state,  while  the  rotu- 
rier  had  both  valour  and  learning  to  fight  his  own 
battles  and  perform  his  own  devotions ;  and  when, 
in  fact,  it  was  their  arms  which  combated,  and  their 
learning  which  enlightened  the  state,  rather  than 
those  of  the  privileged  orders. 

Thus,  a  body,  opulent  and  important,  and  carry- 
ing along  with  their  claims  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  people,  were  arranged  in  formidable  array 
against  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and 
bound  to  further  the  approaching  changes  by  the 
strongest  of  human  ties,  emulation  and  self-interest. 
The  point  was  stated  with  unusual  frankness  by 
Emery,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  a  man  of  honour  and  talent.     In  the 
course  of  a  confidential  communication  with  the  ce- 
lebrated Marquis  de  Bouille,  the  latter  had  avowed 
his  principles  of  royalty,  and  his  detestation  of  the 
new  constitution,  to  which  he  said  he  only  rendered 
obedience,  because  the  King  had  sworn  to  maintain 
it.  "  You  are  right,  being  yourself  a  nobleman,"  re- 
plied Emery,  with  equal  candour ;  "  and  had  I  been 
born  noble,  such  would  have  been  my  principles ; 
but  I,  a  plebeian  Avocat,  will  adhere  to  that  con- 
stitution which  has  called  me,  and  those  of  my  rank, 
out  of  the  state  of  incapacity  and  degradation  in 
which  the  Revolution  found  us." 

Considering  the  situation,  therefore,  of  the  three 
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separate  bodies,  which,  before  the  revolutionary  im- 
pulse commenced,  were  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  it  was  evident,  that  in  case  of  a 
collision,  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  might  esteem  them- 
selves fortunate,  if,  divided  as  they  were  among 
themselves,  they  could  maintain  an  effectual  defence 
of  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  their  privileges,  while 
the  Third  Estate,  confident  in  their  numbers  and  in 
their  unanimity,  were  ready  to  assail  and  carry  by 
storm  the  whole  system,  over  the  least  breach  which 
might  be  effected  in  the  ancient  constitution.  Lally 
Tolendal  gave  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of 
parties  in  these  words  : — "  The  Commons  desired  to 
conquer,  the  Nobles  to  preserve  what  they  already 
possessed.  The  Clergy  stood  inactive.,  resolved  to  join 
the  victorious  party.  If  there  was  a  man  in  France 
who  wished  for  concord  and  peace,  it  was  the  King." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

State  of  France  continued. — State  of  Public  Opinion. — Men 
of  Letters  encouraged  by  the  Great. — Disadvantages  attend" 
ing  this  Patronage. — Licentious  tendency  of  the  French 
Literature.— -Their  Irreligious  and  Infidel  Opinions. — 
Free  Opinions  on  Politics  permitted  to  be  expressed  in  an 
abstract  and  speculative,  but  not  in  a  practical  Form. — Dis- 
advantages arising  from  the  Suppression  of  Free  Discus- 
sion.— Anglomania. — Share  of  France  in  the  American 
War. — Disposition  of  the  Troops  who  returned  from  Ame- 
rica. 

WE  have  viewed  France  as  it  stood  in  its  grand 
political  divisions  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and 
we  have  seen  that  there  existed  strong  motives  for 
change,  and  that  a  great  force  was  prepared  to  level 
institutions  which  were  crumbling  to  pieces  of  them- 
selves. It  is  now  necessary  to  review  the  state  of  the 
popular  mind,  and  consider  upon  what  principles,  and 
to  what  extent,  the  approaching  changes  were  likely  to 
operate,  and  at  what  point  they  might  be  expected  to 
stop.  Here,  as  with  respect  to  the  ranks  of  society,  a 
tacit  but  almost  total  change  had  been  operated  in  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  public,  principally  oc- 
casioned, doubtless,  by  the  great  ascendency  acquired 
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by  literature — that  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  which,  amidst  the  richest  and  most  wholesome 
fruits,  bears  others,  fair  in  show,  and  sweet  to  the 
taste,  but  having  the  properties  of  the  most  deadly 
poison. 

The  French,  the  most  ingenious  people  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  most  susceptible  of  those  pleasures 
which  arise  from  conversation  and  literary  discussion, 
had  early  called  in  the  assistance  of  men  of  genius  to 
enhance  their  relish  for  society.  The  nobles,  without 
renouncing  their  aristocratic  superiority — which,  on 
the  contrary,  was  rendered  more  striking  by  the  con- 
trast,— permitted  literary  talents  to  be  a  passport  into 
their  saloons.  The  wealthy  financier,  and  opulent 
merchant,  emulated  the  nobility  in  this  as  in  other 
articles  of  taste  and  splendour ;  and  their  coteries, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  aristocracy,  were  open  to 
men  of  letters,  who  were  in  many  cases  contented  to 
enjoy  luxury  at  the  expense  of  independence.  As- 
suredly this  species  of  patronage,  while  it  often  flow- 
ed from  the  vanity  or  egotism  of  the  patrons,  was  not 
much  calculated  to  enhance  the  character  of  those 
who  were  protected.  Professors  of  literature,  thus 
mingling  in  the  society  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy 
upon  sufferance,  held  a  rank  scarce  more  high  than 
that  of  musicians  or  actors,  from  amongst  whom  in- 
dividuals have  often,  by  their  talents  and  character, 
become  members  of  the  best  society,  while  the  castes, 
to  which  such  individuals  belong,  remain  in  general 
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exposed  to  the  most  humiliating  contempt,  The  lady 
of  quality,  who  smiled  on  the  man  of  letters,  and  the 
man  of  rank,  who  admitted  him  to  his  intimacy,  still 
retained  their  consciousness  that  he  was  not  like  them- 
selves, formed  out  of  the  "  porcelain  clay  of  the 
earth,"  and  even  while  receiving  their  bounties,  or 
participating  in  their  pleasures,  the  favourite  sa- 
vant must  often  have  been  disturbed  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  he  was  only  considered  as  a  creature  of 
sufferance,  whom  the  caprice  of  fashion,  or  a  sudden 
reaction  of  the  ancient  etiquette,  might  fling  out  of 
the  society  where  he  was  at  present  tolerated.  Under 
this  disheartening,  and  even  degrading  inferiority, 
the  man  of  letters  might  be  tempted  invidiously  to 
compare  the  luxurious  style  of  living  at  which  he  sat 
a  permitted  guest,  with  his  own  paltry  hired  apart- 
ment,  and  scanty  and  uncertain  chance  of  support. 
And  even  those  of  a  nobler  mood,  when  they  had 
conceded  to  their  benefactors  all  the  gratitude  they 
could  justly  demand,  must  sometimes  have  regretted 
their  own  situation, 

"  Condemn'd  as  needy  supplicants  to  wait, 
While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate." 

It  followed,  that  many  of  the  men  of  letters,  thus 
protected,  became  enemies  of  the  persons,  as  well  as 
the  rank  of  their  patrons ;  as,  for  example,  no  one  in 
the  course  of  4pe  Revoflfcion  expressed  greater  ha- 
tred to  the  nobility  than  Champfort,  the  favourite 
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and  favoured  secretary  of  the  Prince  of  Conde. 
Occasions,  too,  must  frequently  have  occurred,  in 
which  tfie  protected  person  was  almost  inevitably 
forced  upon  comparing  his  own  natural  and  acquired 
talents  with  those  of  his  aristocratic  patron,  and  the 
result  could  not  be  other  than  a  dislike  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  placed  him  so  far  behind  persons  whom, 
but  for  those  prescribed  limits,  he  must  have  passed 
in  the  career  of  honour  and  distinction. 

Hence  arose  that  frequent  and  close  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  ranks,  that  general  system  of  impugn- 
ing the  existing  regulations,  and  appealing  to  the 
original  states  of  society  in  vindication  of  the  ori- 
ginal equality  of  mankind — hence  those  ingenious 
arguments,  and  eloquent  tirades  in  favour  of  pri- 
mitive and  even  savage  independence,  which  the 
patricians  of  the  day  read  and  applauded  with  such 
a  smile  of  mixed  applause  and  pity,  as  they  would 
have  given  to  the  reveries  of  a  crazed  poet,  while  the 
inferior  ranks,  participating  the  feelings  under  which 
they  were  written,  caught  the  ardour  of  the  eloquent 
authors,  and  rose  from  the  perusal  with  minds  pre- 
pared to  act,  whenever  action  should  be  necessary  to 
realize  a  vision  so  flattering. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  those  belonging 
to  the  privileged  classes  at  least,  would  have  caught 
the  alarm,  from  hearing  doctrines  so  fatal  to  their 
own  interests  avowed  so  boldly,  and  maintained  with 

VOL,  r.  D 
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so  much  talent.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
they  would  have  started,  when  Raynal  proclaimed  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth  that  they  could  only  be  free 
and  happy  when  they  had  overthrown  every  throne 
and  every  altar ;  but  no  such  alarm  was  taken.  Men 
of  rank  considered  liberal  principles  as  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  embraced  them  as  the  readiest  mode 
of  showing  that  they  were  above  vulgar  prejudices. 
In  short,  they  adopted  political  opinions  as  they  put 
on  round  hats  and  jockey-coats,  merely  because  they 
were  current  in  good  society.  They  assumed  the  tone 
of  philosophers  as  they  would  have  done  that  of  Ar- 
eadian  shepherds  at  a  masquerade,  but  without  any 
more  thoughts  of  sacrificing  their  own  rank  and  im- 
munities in  the  one  case,  than  of  actually  driving 
their  flocks  a-field  in  the  other.  Count  S£gur  gives 
a  most  interesting  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
young  French  nobles,  in  which  he  himself  partook  at 
this  eventful  period. 

"  Impeded  in  this  light  career  by  the  antiquated 
pride  of  the  old  court,  the  irksome  etiquette  of  the 
old  order  of  things,  the  severity  of  the  old  clergy, 
the  aversion  of  our  parents  to  our  new  fashions  and 
our  costumes,  which  were  favourable  to  the  principles 
of  equality,  we  felt  disposed  to  adopt  with  enthusi- 
asm the  philosophical  doctrines  professed  by  literary 
men,  remarkable  for  their  boldness  and  their  wit. 
Voltaire  seduced  our  imagination ;  Rousseau  touch- 
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ed  our  hearts ;  we  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  seeing 
that  their  attacks  were  directed  against  an  old  fabric, 
which  presented  to  us  a  Gothic  and  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance. 

"  We  were  thus  pleased  at  this  petty  war,  al- 
though it  was  undermining  our  own  ranks  and  pri- 
vileges, and  the  remains  of  our  ancient  power ;  but 
we  felt  not  these  attacks  personally  ;  we  merely  wit- 
nessed them.  It  was  as  yet  but  a  war  of  words  and 
paper,  which  did  not  appear  to  us  to  threaten  the 
superiority  of  existence  we  enjoyed,  consolidated  as 

we  thought  it,  by  a  possession  of  many  centuries. 
*  #  *  * 

"  We  were  pleased  with  the  courage  of  liberty, 
whatever  language  it  assumed,  and  with  the  conve- 
nience of  equality.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  de- 
scending from  a  high  rank,  as  long  as  the  resump- 
tion of  it  is  thought  to  be  free  and  unobstructed ; 
and  regardless,  therefore,  of  consequences,  we  enjoy- 
ed our  patrician  advantages,  together  with  the  sweets 
of  a  plebeian  philosophy." 

We  anxiously  desire  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  is  not 
the  purport  of  these  remarks  to  blame  the  French  aris- 
tocracy for  extending  their  patronage  to  learning  and 
to  genius.  The  purpose  was  honourable  to  themselves, 
and  fraught  with  high  advantages  to  the  progress  of 
society.  The  favour  of  the  Great  supplied  the  want 
of  public  encouragement,  and  fostered  talent  which 
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otherwise  might  never  have  produced  its  important 
and  inappreciable  fruits.  But  it  had  been  better  for 
France,  her  nobility,  and  her  literature,  had  the  pa- 
tronage been  extended  in  some  manner  which  did 
not  intimately  associate  the  two  classes  of  men.  The 
want  of  independence  of  circumstances  is  a  severe  if 
not  an  absolute  check  to  independence  of  spirit ;  and 
thus  it  often  happened,  that,  to  gratify  the  passions 
of  their  protectors,  or  to  advance  their  interest,  the 
men  of  letters  were  involved  in  the  worst  and  most 
scandalous  labyrinths  of  tracasserie,  slander,  and 
malignity  ;  that  they  were  divided  into  desperate  fac- 
tions against  each  other,  and  reduced  to  practise  all 
those  arts  of  dissimulation,  flattery,  and  intrigue, 
which  are  the  greatest  shame  of  the  literary  profes- 
sion. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  men  of 
literature  rose  in  importance,  and  aware  of  their  own 
increasing  power  in  a  society  which  was  dependent 
on  them  for  intellectual  gratification,  they  supported 
each  other  in  their  claims  to  what  began  to  be  con- 
sidered the  dignity  of  a  man  of  letters.  This  was 
soon  carried  into  extremes,  and  assumed,  even  in  the 
halls  of  their  protectors,  a  fanatical  violence  of  opi- 
nion, and  a  dogmatical  mode  of  expression,  which 
made  the  veteran  Fontenelle  declare  himself  terrified 
for  the  frightful  degree  of  certainty  that  folks  met 
with  everywhere  in  society.  The  truth  is,  that 
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men  of  letters,  being  usually  men  of  mere  theory, 
have  no  opportunity  of  measuring  the  opinions  which 
they  have  adopted  upon  hypothetical  reasoning, 
by  the  standard  of  practical  experiment.  They 
feel  their  mental  superiority  to  those  whom  they 
live  with,  and  become  habitual  believers  in,  and  as- 
sertors  of,  their  own  infallibility.  If  moderation, 
command  of  passions  and  of  temper,  be  part  of  phi- 
losophy, we  seldom  find  less  philosophy  actually 
displayed,  than  by  a  philosopher  in  defence  of  a  fa- 
vourite theory.  Nor  have  we  found  that  churchmen 
are  so  desirous  of  forming  proselytes,  or  soldiers  of 
extending  conquests,  as  philosophers  in  making  con- 
verts to  their  own  opinions. 

In  France  they  had  discovered  the  command 
which  they  had  acquired  over  the  public  mind,  and 
united  as  they  were,  (and  more  especially  the  En- 
cyclopedists,) they  augmented  and  secured  that  im- 
pression, by  never  permitting  the  doctrines  which 
they  wished  to  propagate  to  die  away  upon  the 
public  ear.  For  this  purpose,  they  took  care  their 
doctrines  should  be  echoed,  like  thunder  amongst 
hills,  from  a  hundred  different  points,  presented  in 
a  hundred  new  lights,  illustrated  by  a  hundred  va- 
rious methods,  until  the  public  could  no  longer 
help  receiving  that  as  undeniable  which  they  heard 
from  so  many  different  quarters.  They  could  also 
direct  every  weapon  of  satirical  hostility  against 
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those  who  ventured  to  combat  their  doctrines,  and 
as  their  wrath  was  neither  easily  endured  nor  pacified, 
they  drove  from  the  field  most  of  those  authors,  who, 
in  opposition  to  their  opinions,  might  have  exerted 
themselves  as  champions  of  the  church  and  mo- 
narchy. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  disadvantages  under 
which  literature  labours,  when  it  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  private  individuals  of  opulence,  rather  than 
of  the  public.  But  in  yet  another  important  respect, 
the  air  of  salons,  ruelles,  and  boicdoirs,  is  fatal,  in 
many  cases,  to  the  masculine  spirit  of  philosophical 
self-denial  which  gives  dignity  to  literary  society. 
They  who  make  part  of  the  gay  society  of  a  corrupt- 
ed metropolis,  must  lend  their  countenance  to  follies 
and  vices,  if  they  do  not  themselves  practise  them  ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  French  literature,  more  than 
any  other  in  Europe,  has  been  liable  to  the  reproach 
of  lending  its  powerful  arm  to  undermine  what- 
ever was  serious  in  morals,  or  hitherto  considered  as 
fixed  in  principle.     Some  of  their  greatest  authors, 
even  Montesquieu  himself,  have  varied  their  deep 
reasonings  on  the  origin  of  government,  and  the  most 
profound  problems  of  philosophy,  with  licentious 
tales  tending  to  inflame  the  passions.     Hence,  par- 
taking of  the  licence  of  its  professors,  the  degraded 
literature  of  modern  times  called  in  to  its  alliance 
that  immorality,  which  not  only  Christian,  but  even 
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heathen  philosophy  had  considered  as  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  a  pure,  wise,  and  happy  state  of  existence. 
The  licentiousness  which  walked  abroad  in  such  dis- 
gusting and  undisguised  nakedness,  was  a  part  of 
the  unhappy  bequest  left  by  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  the  country  which  he  governed.  The 
decorum  of  the  court  during  the  times  of  Louis 
XIV.  had  prevented  such  excesses;  if  there  was 
enough  of  vice,  it  was  at  least  decently  veiled.  But 
the  conduct  of  Orleans  and  his  minions  was  marked 
with  open  infamy,  deep  enough  to  have  called  down, 
in  the  age  of  miracles,  an  immediate  iBlgment  from 
Heaven ;  and  crimes  which  the  worst  of  the  Roman 
emperors  would  have  at  least  hidden  in  his  solitary 
Isle  of  Caprea,  were  acted  as  publicly  as  if  men  had 
had  no  eyes,  or  God  no  thunderbolts. 

From  this  filthy  Cocytus  flowed  those  streams  of 
impurity  which  disgraced  France  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ample of  a  prince  who  was  himself  a  model  of  domes- 
tic virtue,  continued  in  that  of  Louis  XVI.  to  infect 
society,  morals,  and,  above  all,  literature.  We  do 
not  here  allude  merely  to  those  lighter  pieces  of  in- 
decency in  which  humour  and  fancy  outrun  the 
bounds  of  delicacy.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  most  nations,  and  are  generally  in  the 
hands  of  mere  libertines  and  men  of  pleasure,  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  vice,  that  the 
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theory  cannot  make  them  worse  than  they  are.  But 
there  was  a  strain  of  voluptuous  and  seducing  immo- 
rality which  pervaded  not  only  the  lighter  and  gayer 
compositions  of  the  French,  but  tinged  the  wri- 
tings of  those  who  called  the  world  to  admire  them 
as  poets  of  the  highest  mood,  or  to  listen  as  to  phi- 
losophers of  the  most  lofty  pretensions.  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  Montesquieu, — names  which 
France  must  always  esteem  her  highest  honour, — 
were  so  guilty  in  this  particular,  that  the  young  and 
virtuous  must  either  altogether  abstain  from  works 
the  which  are  everywhere  the  topic  of  ordinary  dis- 
cussion and  admiration,  or  must  peruse  much  that  is 
hurtful  to  delicacy  and  dangerous  to  morals,  in  the 
formation  of  their  future  character.  The  latter  al- 
ternative was  universally  adopted ;  for  the  curious 
will  read  as  the  thirsty  will  drink,  though  the  cup 
and  page  be  polluted. 

So  far  had  an  indifference  to  delicacy  influenced 
the  society  of  France,  and  so  widely  spread  was  this 
habitual  impurity  of  language  and  ideas,  especially 
among  those  who  pretended  to  philosophy,  that  Ma- 
dame Roland,  a  woman  admirable  for  courage  and 
talents,  and  not,  so  far  as  appears,  vicious  in  her  pri- 
vate morals,  not  only  mentions  the  profligate  novels 
of  Louvet  as  replete  with  the  graces  of  imagination, 
the  salt  of  criticism,  and  the  tone  of  philosophy,  but 
affords  the  public,  in  her  own  person,  details  with 
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which  a  courtezan  of  the  higher  class  should  be  un- 
willing to  season  her  private  conversation.* 

This  licence,  with  the  corruption  of  morals,  of 
which  it  is  both  the  sign  and  the  cause,  leads 
directly  to  feelings  the  most  inconsistent  with  man- 
ly and  virtuous  patriotism.  Voluptuousness,  and  its 
consequences,  render  the  libertine  incapable  of  re- 
lish for  what  is  simply  and  abstractedly  beautiful  or 
sublime,  whether  in  literature  or  in  the  arts,  and  de- 
stroy the  taste,  while  they  degrade  and  blunt  the  un- 
derstanding. But,  above  all,  such  libertinism  leads  to 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  selfish  gratification,  for  ego- 
tism is  its  foundation  and  its  essence.  Egotism  is  ne- 
cessarily the  very  reverse  of  patriotism,  since  the  one 
principle  is  founded  exclusively  upon  the  individual's 
pursuit  of  his  own  peculiar  objects  of  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage, while  the  other  demands  a  sacrifice,  not  only 
of  these  individual  pursuits,  but  of  fortune  and  life 
itself,  to  the  cause  of  the  public  weal.  Patriotism  has, 
accordingly,  always  been  found  to  flourish  in  that 
state  of  society  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  stern 
and  manly  virtues  of  self-denial,  temperance,  chastity, 
contempt  of  luxury,  patient  exertion,  ands  elevated 


*  The  particulars  we  allude  to,  though  suppressed  in  the  second 
edition  of  Madame  Roland's  Memoires,  are  restored  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Memoires  respecting  the  Revolution,  now  publishing  at  Pa- 
ris. This  is  fair  play ;  for  if  the  details  be  disgusting,  the  light 
which  they  cast  upon  the  character  of  the  author  is  too  valuable  to 
be  lost. 
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contemplation ;  and  the  public  spirit  of  a  nation  has 
invariably  borne  a  just  proportion  to  its  private  mo- 
rals. 

Religion  cannot  exist  where  immorality  generally 
prevails,  any  more  than  a  light  can  burn  where  the 
air  is  corrupted  ;  and,  accordingly,  infidelity  was  so 
general  in  France,  as  to  predominate  in  almost  every 
rank  of  society.  The  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  connected  as  they  are 
with  her  ambitious  attempts  towards  dominion  over 
men,  in  their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  capacity, 
had  long  become  the  argument  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  jest  of  the  satirist ;  but  in  exploding  these 
pretensions,  and  holding  them  up  to  ridicule,  the 
philosophers  of  the  age  involved  with  them  the  gene- 
ral doctrines  of  Christianity  itself;  nay,  some  went 
so  far  as  not  only  to  deny  inspiration,  but  to  extin- 
guish, by  their  sophistry,  the  lights  of  natural  reli- 
gion, implanted  in  our  bosoms  as  a  part  of  our  birth- 
right. Like  the  disorderly  rabble  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  (but  with  infinitely  deeper  guilt,)  they 
not  only  pulled  down  the  symbols  of  idolatry,  which 
ignorance  or  priestcraft  had  introduced  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  but  sacrilegiously  defaced  and  desecra- 
ted the  altar  itself.  This  work  the  philosophers,  as 
they  termed  themselves,  carried  on  with  such  an  un- 
limited and  eager  zeal,  as  plainly  to  show  that  infi- 
delity, as  well  as  divinity,  hath  its  fanaticism.  An 
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envenomed  fury  against  religion  and  all  its  doctrines ; 
a  promptitude  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circum- 
stance by  which  Christianity  could  be  misrepresent- 
ed ;  an  ingenuity  in  mixing  up  their  opinions  in  works, 
which  seemed  the  least  fitting  to  involve  such  dis- 
cussions ;  above  all,  a  pertinacity  in  slandering,  ri- 
diculing, and  vilifying  all  who  ventured  to  oppose 
their  principles,  distinguished  the  correspondents  in 
this  celebrated  conspiracy  against  a  religion,  which, 
however  it  may  be  defaced  by  human  inventions, 
breathes  only  that  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
the  children  of  men,  which  was  proclaimed  by  Hea- 
ven at  its  divine  origin. 

If  these  prejudiced  and  envenomed  opponents  had 
possessed  half  the  desire  of  truth,  or  half  the  bene- 
volence towards  mankind,  which  were  eternally  on 
their  lips,  they  would  have  formed  the  true  esti- 
mate of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  from  the  use 
which  had  been  made  of  the  mere  name  by  ambi- 
tious priests  or  enthusiastic  fools,  but  by  its  vital 
effects  upon  mankind  at  large.  They  would  have 
seen,  that  under  its  influence  a  thousand  brutal  and 
sanguinary  superstitions  had  died  away ;  that  poly- 
gamy had  been  abolished,  and  with  polygamy  all  the 
obstacles  which  it  offers  to  domestic  happiness,  as 
well  as  to  the  due  education  of  youth,  and  the  na- 
tural and  gradual  civilization  of  society.  They  must 
then  have  owned,  that  slavery,  which  they  regarded 
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or  affected  to  regard  with  such  horror,  had  first  been 
gradually  ameliorated,  and  finally  abolished  by  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  doctrines — that  there  was 
no  one  virtue  teaching  to  elevate  mankind  or  benefit 
society,  which  was  not  enjoined  by  the  precepts  they 
endeavoured  to  misrepresent  and  weaken — no  one 
vice  by  which  humanity  is  degraded  and  society  en- 
dangered, upon  which  Christianity  hath  not  imposed 
a  solemn  anathema.  They  might  also,  in  their  capa- 
city of  philosophers,  have  considered  the  peculiar  ap- 
titude of  the  Christian  religion,  not  only  to  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  mankind,  but  to  all  climates  and  to 
all  stages  of  society.  Nor  ought  it  to  have  escaped 
them,  that  the  system  contains  within  itself  a  key  to 
those  difficulties,  doubts,  and  mysteries,  by  which  the 
human  mind  is  agitated,  so  soon  as  it  is  raised  beyond 
the  mere  objects  which  interest  the  senses.  Milton 
has  made  the  maze  of  metaphysics,  and  the  bewilder- 
ing state  of  mind  which  they  engender,  a  part  of  the 
employment,  and  perhaps  of  the  punishment,  of  the 
lower  regions.  Christianity  alone  offers  a  clew  to  this 
labyrinth,  a  solution  to  these  melancholy  and  discou- 
raging doubts ;  and  however  its  doctrines  may  be  hard 
to  unaided  flesh  and  blood,  yet  explaining  as  they  do 
the  system  of  the  universe,  which  without  them  is  so 
incomprehensible,  and  through  their  practical  influ- 
ence rendering  men  in  all  ages  more  worthy  to  act 
their  part  in  the  general  plan,  it  seems  wonderful 
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how  those,  whose  professed  pursuit  was  wisdom, 
should  have  looked  on  religion  not  alone  with  that  in- 
difference, which  was  the  only  feeling  evinced  by  the 
heathen  philosophers  towards  the  gross  mythology  of 
their  time,  but  with  hatred,  malice,  and  all  unchari- 
tableness.  One  would  rather  have  expected,  that  after 
such  a  review,  men  professing  the  real  spirit  which 
searches  after  truth  and  wisdom,  if  unhappily  they 
were  still  unable  to  persuade  themselves  that  a  reli- 
gion so  worthy  of  the  Deity  (if  such  an  expression 
may  be  used)  had  emanated  directly  from  revelation, 
might  have  had  the  modesty  to  lay  their  finger  on 
their  lip  and  distrust  their  own  judgment,  instead  of 
disturbing  the  faith  of  others ;  or,  if  confirmed  in 
their  incredulity,  might  have  taken  the  leisure  to 
compute  at  least  what  was  to  be  gained  by  rooting  up 
a  tree  which  bore  such  goodly  fruits,  without  having 
the  means  of  replacing  it  by  aught  which  could  pro- 
duce the  same  advantage  to  the  commonwealth. 

Unhappily  blinded  by  self-conceit,  heated  with  the 
ardour  of  controversy,  gratifying  then-  literary  pride 
by  becoming  members  of  a  league,  in  which  kings 
and  princes  were  included,  and  procuring  followers 
by  flattering  the  vanity  of  some,  and  stimulating  the 
cupidity  of  others,  the  men  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed parts  in  France  became  allied  in  a  sort  of  anti- 
crusade  against  Christianity,  and  indeed  against  re- 
ligious principles  of  every  kind.  How  they  sue- 
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ceeded  is  too  universally  known ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  these  men  of  letters,  who  ended  by  de- 
grading the  morals,  and  destroying  the  religion  of 
so  many  of  the  citizens  of  France,  had  been  first 
called  into  public  estimation  by  the  patronage  of  the 
higher  orders,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the 
Israelitish  champion,  who,  brought  into  the  house 
of  Dagon  to  make  sport  for  the  festive  assembly, 
ended  by  pulling  it  down  upon  the  heads  of  the 
guests— -and  upon  his  own. 

We  do  not  tax  the  whole  nation  of  France  with 
being  infirm  in  religious  faith,  and  relaxed  in  morals ; 
still  less  do  we  aver  that  the  Revolution,  which  broke 
forth  in  that  country,  owed  its  rise  exclusively  to  the 
licence  and  infidelity,  which  were  but  too  current 
there.  The  necessity  of  a  great  change  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ancient  French  monarchy,  had  its  source 
in  the  usurpations  of  preceding  kings  over  the  liber- 
ties of  the  subject,  and  the  opportunity  for  effecting 
this  change  was  afforded  by  the  weakness  and  pecu- 
niary distresses  of  the  present  government.  These 
would  have  existed  had  the  French  court,  and  her 
higher  orders,  retained  the  simple  and  virtuous  man- 
ners of  Sparta,  united  with  the  strong  and  pure  faith 
of  primitive  Christians.  The  difference  lay  in  this, 
that  a  simple,  virtuous,  and  religious  people  would 
have  rested  content  with  such  changes  and  altera- 
tions in  the  constitution  of  their  government,  as 
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might  remove  the  evils  of  which  they  had  just  and 
pressing  reason  to  complain.  They  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  redress  obvious  and  practical  errors  in 
the  body  politic,  without  being  led  into  extremes 
either  by  the  love  of  realizing  visionary  theories,  the 
vanity  of  enforcing  their  own  particular  philosophi- 
cal or  political  doctrines,  or  the  selfish  arguments  of 
demagogues,  who,  in  the  prospect  of  bettering  their 
own  situation  by  wealth,  or  obtaining  scope  for  their 
ambition,  aspired,  in  the  words  of  the  dramatic  poet, 
to  throw  the  elements  of  society  into  confusion,  and 
thus 

" disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world, 

To  rule  it  when  'twas  wildest." 

It  was  to  such  men  as  these  last  that  Heaven,  in 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  France  and  of  Europe,  and 
perhaps  to  teach  mankind  a  dreadful  lesson,  aban- 
doned the  management  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  original  movements  of  which,  so  far  as  they  went 
to  secure  to  the  people  the  restoration  of  their  natu- 
ral liberty,  and  the  abolition  of  the  usurpations  of 
the  crown,  had  become  not  only  desirable  through 
the  change  of  times,  and  by  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  but  peremptorily  necessary  and  inevitable. 

The  feudal  system  of  France,  like  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  had,  in  its  original  composition,  all  the 
germs  of  national  freedom.  The  great  peers,  in 
whose  hands  the  common  defence  was  reposed,  ac- 
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knowledged  the  king^s  power  as  suzerain,  obeyed 
his  commands  as  their  military  leader,  and  attend- 
ed his  courts  as  their  supreme  judge ;  but  recogni- 
sed no  despotic  authority  in  the  crown,  and  were 
prompt  to  defend  the  slightest  encroachment  upon 
their  own  rights.  If  they  themselves  were  not  equally 
tender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  own  vassals, 
their  acts  of  encroachment  flowed  not  from  the  feudal 
system,  but  from  its  imperfections.  The  tendency 
and  spirit  of  these  singular  institutions,  were  to  pre- 
serve to  each  individual  his  just  and  natural  rights ; 
but  a  system,  almost  purely  military,  was  liable  to  tie 
frequently  abused  by  the  most  formidable  soldier,  and 
was,  besides,  otherwise  ill  fitted  to  preserve  rights 
which  were  purely  civil.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace 
the  progress  from  the  days  of  Louis  XIII.  down- 
wards, by  which  ambitious  monarchs,  seconded  by 
able  and  subtle  ministers,  contrived  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  restraints  of  their  powerful  vas- 
sals, or  by  which  the  descendents  of  these  high  feu- 
datories, who  had  been  the  controllers  of  the  prince  so 
soon  as  lie  outstepped  the  bounds  of  legitimate  autho- 
rity, were  now  ranked  around  the  throne  in  the  capa- 
city of  mere  courtiers  or  satellites,  who  derived  their 
lustre  solely  from  the  favour  of  royalty.  This  un- 
happy and  short-sighted  policy  had,  however,  accom- 
v  plished  its  end,  and  the  Crown  had  concentred  within 
its  prerogative  almost  the  entire  liberties  of  the 
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French  nation ;  and  now,  like  an  overgorged  animal 
of  prey,  had  reason  to  repent  its  fatal  voracity,  while 
it  lay  almost  helpless,  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  those 
whom  it  had  despoiled. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  for  a  considerable 
time  the  Frenchman's  love  of  his  country  had  been 
transferred  to  the  crown ;  that  his  national  delight 
in  martial  glory  fixed  his  attachment  upon  the  mo- 
narch as  the  leader  of  his  armies  ;  and  that  this  feel- 
ing had  supported  the  devotion  of  the  nation  to 
Louis  XIV.,  net  only  during  his  victories,  but  even 
amid  his  reverses.  But  the  succeeding  reign  had 
less  to  impose  on  the  imagination.  The  erection  of 
a  palace  obtains  for  the  nation  the  praise  of  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  celebration  of  public  and  splendid  fes- 
tivals gives  the  people  at  least  the  pleasure  of  a  ho- 
liday ;  the  pensioning  artists  and  men  of  letters, 
again,  is  honourable  to  the  country  which  fosters  the 
arts  ;  but  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  undiminished  in 
expense,  was  also  selfish  in  its  expenditure.  The 
enriching  of  needy  favourites,  their  relations,  and 
their  parasites,  had  none  of  the  dazzling  munifi- 
cence of  the  Grand  Monarque  ;  and  while  the  taxes 
became  daily  more  oppressive  on  the  subjects,  the 
mode  in  which  the  revenue  was  employed  not  only 
became  less  honourable  to  the  court,  and  less  credit- 
able to  the  country,  but  lost  the  dazzle  and  sho«r 
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which  gives  the  lower  orders  pleasure  as  the  behold- 
ers of  a  pageant. 

The  consolation  which  the  imagination  of  the 
French  had  found  in  the  military  honour  of  their 
nation,  seemed  also  about  to  fail  them.  The  bravery 
of  the  troops  remained  the  same,  but  the  genius  of 
the  commanders,  and  the  fortune  of  the  monarch  un- 
der whose  auspices  they  fought,  had  in  a  great  measure 
abandoned  them,  and  the  destiny  of  France  seemed 
to  be  on  the  wane.  The  victory  of  Fontenoy  was  all 
that  was  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  numerous 
disasters  of  the  Seven  Years'*  War,  in  which  France 
was  almost  everywhere  else  defeated ;  and  it  was  little 
wonder,  that  in  a  reign  attended  with  so  many  sub- 
jects of  mortification,  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the 
people  to  the  sovereign  should  begin  to  give  way.  The 
King  had  engrossed  so  much  power  in  his  own  person, 
that  he  had  become  as  it  were  personally  responsible 
for  every  miscarriage  and  defeat  which  the  country 
underwent.  Such  is  the  risk  incurred  by  absolute  mo- 
narchs,  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  popular  obloquy 
for  mal-administration,  from  which,  in  limited  go- 
vernments, kings  are  in  a  great  measure  screened  by 
the  intervention  of  the  other  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, or  by  the  responsibility  of  ministers  for  the 
measures  which  they  advise ;  while  he  that  has  as- 
cended to  the  actual  peak  and  extreme  summit  of 
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power,  has  no  barrier  left  to  secure  him  from  the 
tempest. 

Another  and  most  powerful  cause  fanned  the  ri- 
sing discontent,  with  which  the  French  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  began  to  regard  the  government  un- 
der which  they  lived.  Like  men  awakened  from  a 
flattering  dream,  they  compared  their  own  condi- 
tion with  that  of  the  subjects  of  free  states,  and  per- 
ceived that  they  had  either  never  enjoyed,  or  had 
been  gradually  robbed  of,  the  chief  part  of  the  most 
valuable  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  man 
may  claim  a  natural  right.  They  had  no  national 
representation  of  any  kind,  and  but  for  the  slender 
barrier  offered  by  the  courts  of  justice,  or  parlia- 
ments, as  they  were  called,  were  subject  to  unlimited 
exactions  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  sovereign. 
The  property  of  the  nation  was  therefore  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown,  which  might  increase  taxes  to  any 
amount,  and  cause  them  to  be  levied  by  force,  if 
force  was  necessary.  The  personal  freedom  of  the 
citizenBwas  equally  exposed  to  aggressions  by  lettres 
de  cachet.  The  French  people,  in  short,  had  neither 
in  the  strict  sense  liberty  nor  property,  and  if  they 
did  not  suffer  all  the  inconveniences  in  practice 
which  so  evil  a  government  announces,  it  was  be- 
cause public  opinion,  the  softened  temper  of  the  age, 
and  the  good  disposition  of  the  kings  themselves,  did 
not  permit  the  scenes  of  cruelty  and  despotism  to  be 
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revived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  Louis  XI. 
had  practised  three  ages  before. 

These  abuses,  and  others  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
proportioned  privileges  of  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy, 
who  were  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state ;  the  unequal  mode  of  levying  the 
taxes,  and  other  great  errors  of  the  constitution ; 
above  all,  the  total  absorption  of  every  right  and  au- 
thority in  the  person  of  the  sovereign, — these  were  too 
gross  in  their  nature,  and  too  destructive  in  their  con- 
sequences, to  have  escaped  deep  thought  on  the  part 
of  reflecting  persons,  and  hatred  and  dislike  from  those 
who  suffered  more  or  less  under  the  practical  evils. 

They  had  not,  in  particular,  eluded  the  observation 
and  censure  of  the  acute  reasoners  and  deep  thinkers, 
who  had  already  become  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  age ; 
but  the  despotism  under  which  they  lived  prevented 
those  speculations  from  assuming  a  practical  and  use- 
ful character.  In  a  free  country,  the  wise  and  the 
learned  are  not  only  permitted,  but  invited,  to  examine 
the  institutions  under  which  they  live,  to  defend  them 
against  the  suggestions  of  rash  innovators,  or  to  pro- 
pose such  alterations  as  the  lapse  of  time  and  change 
of  manners  may  render  necessary.  Their  disquisitions 
are,  therefore,  usefully  and  beneficially  directed  to 
the  repair  of  the  existing  government,  not  to  its  de- 
molition, and  if  they  propose  alteration  in  parts,  it  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rest  of  the  fabric. 
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But  in  France,  no  opportunity  was  permitted  of  free 
discussion  on  politics,  any  more  than  on  matters  of 
religion. 

An  essay  upon  the  French  monarchy,  showing  by 
what  means  the  existing  institutions  might  have  been 
brought  more  into  union  with  the  wishes  and  wants 
of  the  people,  must  have  procured  for  its  author 
a  place  in  the  Bastille ;  and  yet  subsequent  events 
have  shown,  that  a  system,  which  might  have  in- 
troduced prudently  and  gradually  into  the  decayed 
frame  of  the  French  government  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  was  originally  inherent  in  every  feudal  mo- 
narchy, would  have  been  the  most  valuable  present 
which  political  wisdom  could  have  rendered  to  the 
country.  The  bonds  which  pressed  so  heavily  on 
the  subject  might  thus  have  been  gradually  slack- 
ened, and  at  length  totally  removed,  without  the  pe- 
rilous expedient  of  casting  them  all  loose  at  once. 
But  the  philosophers,  who  had  certainly  talents  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  were  not  permitted  to  apply 
to  the  state  of  the  French  government  the  original 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  or  to  trace  the 
manner  in  which  usurpations  and  abuses  had  taken 
place,  and  propose  a  mode  by  which,  without  vary- 
ing its  form,  those  encroachments  might  be  restrain- 
ed, and  those  abuses  corrected.  An  author  was  in- 
deed at  liberty  to  speculate  at  any  length  upon  ge- 
neral doctrines  of  government ;  he  might  imagine  to 
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himself  an  Utopia  or  Atalantis,  and  argue  upon  ab- 
stract ideas  of  the  rights  in  which  government  origi- 
nates ;  but  on  no  account  was  he  permitted  to  render 
any  of  his  lucubrations  practically  useful,  by  adapt- 
ing them  to  the  municipal  regulations  of  France. 
The  political  sage  was  placed,  with  regard  to  his 
country,  in  the  condition  of  a  physician  prescribing 
for  the  favourite  Sultana  of  some  jealous  despot, 
whom  he  is  required  to  cure  without  seeing  his  pa- 
tient, and  without  obtaining  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  her  malady,  its  symptoms,  and  its  progress.  In 
this  manner  the  theory  of  government  was  kept  stu- 
diously separated  from  the  practice.  The  political 
philosopher  might,  if  he  pleased,  speculate  upon  the 
former,  but  he  was  prohibited,  under  severe  personal 
penalties,  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  any  allusion  to 
the  latter.  Thus,  the  eloquent  and  profound  work  of 
Montesquieu  professed,  indeed,  to  explain  the  gene- 
ral rights  of  the  people,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  government  itself  rested,  but  his  pages  show 
no  mode  by  which  these  could  be  resorted  to  for  the 
reformation  of  the  constitution  of  his  country.  He 
laid  before  the  patient  a  medical  treatise  on  disease 
in  general,  instead  of  a  special  prescription,  applying 
to  his  peculiar  habits  and  distemper. 

In  consequence  of  these  unhappy  restrictions  upon 
open  and  manly  political  discussion,  the  French  go- 
vernment, in  its  actual  state,  was  never  represented 
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as  capable  of  either  improvement  or  regeneration ; 
and  while  general  and  abstract  doctrines  of  origi- 
nal freedom  were  everywhere  the  subject  of  eulogy, 
it  was  never  considered  for  a  moment  in  what  man- 
ner these  new  and  more  liberal  principles  could  be 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  existing  system. 
The  natural  conclusion  must  have  been,  that  the 
monarchical  government  in  France  was  either  per- 
fection  in  itself,  and  consequently  stood  in  need  of 
no  reformation,  or  that  it  was  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  to  be  susceptible 
of  none.     No  one  was  hardy  enough  to  claim  for 
it  the  former  character,  and,  least  of  all,  those  who 
presided  in  its  councils,  and  seemed  to  acknowledge 
the  imperfection  of  the  system,  by  prohibiting  all 
discussion  on  the  subject.    It  seemed,  therefore,  to 
follow,  as  no  unfair  inference,  that  to  obtain  the  advan- 
tages which  the  new  elementary  doctrines  held  forth, 
and  which  were  so  desirable  and  so  much  desired,  a 
total  abolition  of  the  existing  government  to  its  very 
foundation,  was  an  indispensable  preliminary ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  opinion  prevailed  so 
generally  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  as  to  pre- 
vent any  firm  or  resolute  stand  being  made  in  defence 
even  of  such  of  the  actual  institutions  of  France,  as 
might  have  been  amalgamated  with  the  proposed  re- 
form. 

While  all  practical  discussion  of  the  constitution 
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of  France,  as  a  subject  either  above  or  beneath  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  was  thus  cautiously  omitted  in  those 
works  which  pretended  to  treat  of  civil  rights,  that  of 
England,  with  its  counterpoises  and  checks,  its  libe- 
ral principle  of  equality  of  rights,  the  security  which 
it  affords  for  personal  liberty  and  individual  property, 
and  the  free  opportunities  of  discussion  upon  every 
subject,  became  naturally  the  subject  of  eulogy 
amongst  those  who  were  awakening  their  country- 
men to  a  sense  of  the  benefits  of  national  freedom. 
The  time  was  past,  when,  as  in  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  French  regarded  the  institutions  of  the 
English  with  contempt,  as  fit  only  for  merchants 
and  shopkeepers,  but  unworthy  of  a  nation  of  war- 
riors, whose  pride  was  in  their  subordination  to  their 
nobles,  as  that  of  the  nobles  consisted  in  obedience  to 
their  king.  That  prejudice  had  long  passed  away, 
and  Frenchmen  now  admired,  not  without  envy,  the 
noble  system  of  masculine  freedom  which  had  been 
consolidated  by  the  successive  efforts  of  so  many  pa- 
triots in  so  many  ages.  A  sudden  revulsion  seemed 
to  take  place  in  their  general  feelings  towards  their 
neighbours,  and  France,  who  had  so  long  dictated 
to  all  Europe  in  matters  of  fashion,  seemed  now  her- 
self disposed  to  borrow  the  more  simple  forms  and 
fashions  of  her  ancient  rival.  The  spirit  of  imitating 
the  English,  was  carried  even  to  the  verge  of  absur- 
dity. Not  only  did  Frenchmen  of  quality  adopt  the 
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round  hat  and  frock  coat,  which  set  etiquette  at  de- 
fiance— not  only  had  they  English  carriages,  dogs, 
and  horses,  but  even  English  butlers  were  hired, 
that  the  wine,  which  was  the  growth  of  France,  might 
be  placed  on  the  table  with  the  grace  peculiar  to 
England.  These  were,  indeed,  the  mere  ebullitions 
of  fashion  carried  to  excess,  but,  like  the  foam  on 
the  crest  of  the  billow,  they  argued  the  depth  and 
strength  of  the  wave  beneath,  and,  insignificant  in 
themselves,  were  formidable  as  evincing  the  con- 
tempt with  which  the  French  now  regarded  all  those 
forms  and  usages,  which  had  hitherto  been  thought 
peculiar  to  their  own  country.  This  principle  of  imi- 
tation rose  to  such  extravagance,  that  it  was  happily 
termed  the  Anglomania.* 

While  the  young  French  gallants  were  emulously 
employed  in  this  mimicry  of  the  English  fashions, 
relinquishing  the  external  signs  of  rank  which  al- 


*  An  instance  is  given,  ludicrous  in  itself,  but  almost  prophetic, 
when  connected  with  subsequent  events.  A  courtier,  deeply  infect- 
ed with  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  riding  beside  the  king's  car- 
riage at  a  full  trot,  without  observing  that  his  horse's  heels  threw 
the  mud  into  the  royal  vehicle.  "  Vous  me  crottez,  Monsieur," 
said  the  king.  The  horseman,  considering  the  words  were  "  Vous 
trottez,"  and  that  the  prince  complimented  his  equestrian  perform- 
ance, answered,  "  Oui,  Sire,  a  1'Angloise."  The  good-humoured 
monarch  drew  up  the  glass,  and  only  said  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
carriage,  "  Voila  une  Anglomanie  bien  forte  !"  Alas  !  the  unhappy 
prince  lived  to  see  the  example  of  England,  in  her  most  dismal  pe- 
riod, followed  to  a  much  more  formidable  extent. 
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ways  produce  some  effect  on  the  vulgar,  men  of 
thought  and  reflection  were  engaged  in  analysing 
those  principles  of  the  British  government,  on  which 
the  national  character  has  been  formed,  and  which 
have  afforded  her  the  means  of  rising  from  so  many 
reverses,  and  maintaining  a  sway  among  the  king- 
doms of  Europe,  so  disproportioned  to  her  popula- 
tion and  extent. 

To  complete  the  conquest  of  English  opinions, 
even  in  France  herself,  over  those  of  French  ori- 
gin, came  the  consequences  of  the  American  War. 
Those  true  Frenchmen  who  disdained  to  borrow 
the  sentiments  of  political  freedom  from  England, 
might  now  derive  them  from  a  country  with  whom 
France  could  have  no  rivalry,  but  in  whom,  on 
the  contrary,  she  recognized  the  enemy  of  the  is- 
land, in  policy  or  prejudice  termed  her  own  natu- 
ral foe.  The  deep  sympathy  manifested  by  the 
French  in  the  success  of  the  American  insurgents, 
though  diametrically  opposite  to  the  interests  of  their 
government,  or  perhaps  of  the  nation  at  large,  was 
compounded  of  too  many  ingredients  influencing  all 
ranks,  to  be  overcome  or  silenced  by  cold  considera- 
tions of  political  prudence.  The  nobility,  always 
eager  of  martial  distinction,  were  in  general  desirous 
of  war,  and  most  of  them,  the  pupils  of  the  celebra- 
ted Encyclopedic,  were  doubly  delighted  to  lend  their 
swords  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  statesmen  ima- 
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gined  that  they  saw,  in  the  success  of  the  American 
insurgents,  the  total  downfall  of  the  English  empire, 
or  at  least  a  far  descent  from  that  pinnacle  of  digni- 
ty which  she  had  attained  at  the  Peace  of  1763,  and 
they  eagerly  urged  Louis  XVI.  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunity, hitherto  sought  in  vain,  of  humbling  a 
rival  so  formidable.  In  the  courtly  circles,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  which  surrounded  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  American  deputation  had  the  address  or  good 
fortune  to  become  popular,  by  mingling  in  them  with 
manners  and  sentiments  entirely  opposite  to  those  of 
courts  and  courtiers,  and  exhibiting,  amid  the  extre- 
mity of  refinement,  in  dress,  speech,  and  manners, 
a  republican  simplicity,  rendered  interesting  both 
by  the  contrast,  and  by  the  talents  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  evinced,  not  only  in  the 
business  of  diplomacy,  but  in  the  intercourse  of 
society.  Impelled  by  these  and  other  combining 
causes,  a  despotic  government,  whose  subjects  were 
already  thoroughly  imbued  with  opinions  hostile  to 
its  constitution  in  church  and  state,  with  a  discon- 
tented people,  and  a  revenue  well  nigh  bankrupt, 
was  thrust,  as  if  by  fatality,  into  a  contest  conducted 
upon  principles  most  adverse  to  its  own  existence. 

The  King,  almost  alone,  whether  dreading  the  ex- 
pense of  a  ruinous  war,  whether  alarmed  already  at 
the  progress  of  democratic  principles,  or  whether  de- 
sirous of  observing  good  faith  with  England,  consi- 
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dered  that  there  ought  to  be  a  stronger  motive  for 
war,  than  barely  the  opportunity  of  waging  it  with 
success  ;  the  King,  therefore,  almost  alone,  opposed 
this  great  political  error.  It  was  not  the  only  occa- 
sion in  which,  wiser  than  his  counsellors,  he  never- 
theless yielded  up  to  their  urgency  opinions  found- 
ed in  unbiassed  morality,  and  unpretending  common 
sense.  A  good  judgment,  and  a  sound  moral  sense, 
were  the  principal  attributes  of  this  excellent  prince, 
and  happy  it  would  have  been  had  they  been  min- 
gled with  more  confidence  in  himself,  and  a  deeper 
distrust  of  others. 

Other  counsels  prevailed  over  the  private  opinion 
of  Louis — the  war  was  commenced — successfully  car- 
ried on,  and  victoriously  concluded.  We  have  seen 
that  the  French  auxiliaries  brought  with  them  to 
America  minds  apt  to  receive,  if  not  already*  im- 
bued with,  those  principles  of  freedom  for  which  the 
colonies  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  they  returned  to 
France  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  a  cause,  for 
which  they  had  encountered  danger,  and  in  which 
they  had  reaped  honour. 

*  By  some  young  enthusiast,  the  assumption  of  republican  habits 
was  carried  to  all  the  heights  of  revolutionary  affectation  and  extra- 
vagance. Segur  mentions  a  young  coxcomb  named  Mauduit,  who 
already  distinguished  himself  by  renouncing  the  ordinary  courtesies 
of  life,  and  insisting  on  being  called  by  his  Christian  and  surname, 
without  the  usual  addition  of  Monsieur. 
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The  inferior  officers  of  the  French  auxiliary  ar- 
my, chiefly  men  of  birth,  agreeably  to  the  existing 
rules  of  the  French  service,  belonged,  most  of  them, 
to  the  class  of  country  nobles,  who,  from  causes  al- 
ready noticed,  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the 
system  which  rendered  their  rise  difficult,  in  the  only 
profession  which  their  prejudices,  and  those  of  France, 
permitted  them  to  assume.  The  proportion  of  ple- 
beians who  had  intruded  themselves,  by  connivance 
and  indirect  means,  into  the  military  ranks,  looked 
with  eagerness  to  some  change  which  should  give  a 
free  and  open  career  to  their  courage  and  their  am- 
bition, and  were  proportionally  discontented  with  re- 
gulations which  were  recently  adopted,  calculated  to 
render  their  rise  in  the  army  more  difficult  than  be- 
fore.* In  these  sentiments  were  united  the  whole 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  and  the  ranks  of 
the  common  soldiery,  all  of  whom,  confiding  in  their 
own  courage  and  fortune,  now  became  indignant  at 
those  barriers  which  closed  against  them  the  road  to 
military  advancement,  and  to  superior  command. 


*  Plebeians  formerly  got  into  the  army  by  obtaining  the  subscrip- 
tion of  four  men  of  noble  birth,  attesting  their  patrician  descent ;  and 
such  certificates,  however  false,  could  always  be  obtained  for  a  small 
sum.  But  by  a  regulation  of  the  Count  Segur,  after  the  American 
war,  candidates  for  the  military  profession  were  obliged  to  produce 
a  certificate  of  noble  birth  from  the  king's  genealogist,  in  addition 
to  the  attestations  which  were  formerly  held  sufficient. 
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The  officers  of  superior  rank,  who  derived  their  de- 
scent from  the  high  noblesse,  were  chiefly  young 
men  of  ambitious  enterprize  and  warm  imaginations, 
whom  not  only  a  love  of  honour,  but  an  enthusiastic 
feeling  of  devotion  to  the  new  philosophy,  and  the 
political  principles  which  it  inculcated,  had  called  to 
arms.  Amongst  these  were  Rochambeau,  La  Fay- 
ette,  the  Lameths,  Chastellux,  Segur,  and  others  of 
exalted  rank,  but  of  no  less  exalted  feelings  for  the 
popular  cause.  They  readily  forgot,  in  the  full  cur- 
rent of  their  enthusiasm,  that  their  own  rank  in  so- 
ciety was  endangered  by  the  progress  of  popular  opi- 
nions, or  if  they  at  all  remembered  that  their  inte- 
rest was  thus  implicated,  it  was  with  the  generous 
disinterestedness  of  youth,  prompt  to  sacrifice  to  the 
public  advantage  whatever  of  selfish  immunities  was 
attached  to  their  own  condition. 

The  return  of  the  French  army  from  America, 
thus  brought  a  strong  body  of  auxiliaries  to  the  po- 
pular and  now  prevalent  opinions  ;  and  the  French 
love  of  military  glory,  which  had  so  long  been  the 
safeguard  of  the  throne,  became  now  intimately  iden- 
tified with  that  distinguished  portion  of  the  army 
which  had  been  so  lately  and  so  successfully  engaged 
in  defending  the  claims  of  the  people  against  the 
rights  of  an  established  government.  Their  laurels 
were  green  and  newly  gathered,  while  those  which 
had  been  obtained  in  the  cause  of  monarchy  were  of 
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an  ancient  date,  and  tarnished  by  the  reverses  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  reception  of  the  returned 
soldiery  and  their  leaders  was  proportionally  enthu- 
siastic ;  and  it  became  soon  evident,  that  when  the 
eventful  struggle  betwixt  the  existing  monarchy  and 
its  adversaries  should  commence,  the  latter  were  to 
have  the  support  in  sentiment,  and  probably  in  ac- 
tion, of  that  distinguished  part  of  the  army,  which  had 
of  late  maintained  and  recovered  the  military  charac- 
ter of  France.  It  was,  accordingly,  from  its  ranks 
that  the  Revolution  derived  many  of  its  most  for- 
midable champions,  and  it  was  their  example  which 
detached  a  great  proportion  of  the  French  soldiers 
from  their  natural  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  which 
had  been  for  so  many  ages  expressed  in  their  war-cry 
of  "  Vive  le  Roi?  and  which  was  revived,  though 
with  an  altered  object,  in  that  of"  ViveTEmpereur" 
There  remains  but  to  notice  the  other  proximate 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  but  which  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  its  rise  and  progress,  that  we  cannot 
disjoin  it  from  our  brief  review  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  to  which  it  gave  the  first  decisive  im- 
pulse. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Proximate  Cause  of  the  Revolution. — Deranged  State  of  the 
Finances. — Reforms  in  the  Royal  Household. — System  of 
Turgot  and  Neckar — Neckar  s  Exposition  of  the  State  of 
the  Public  Revenue. — The  Red-Book. — Neckar  displaced 
—Succeeded  by  Calonne. — General  State  of  the  Revenue. — 
Assembly  of  the  Notables. — Calonne  dismissed. — ArcJibishop 
of  Sens  Administrator  of  the  Finances. — The  King's  Con- 
test with  the  Parliament — Bed  of  Justice — Resistance  of 
the  Parliament  and  general  Disorder  in  the  Kingdom — 
Vacillating  Policy  of  the  Minister — Royal  Sitting — Scheme 
of  forming  a  Cour  Pleniere — It  proves  ineffectual. — Arch' 
bishop  of  Sens  retires,  and  is  succeeded  by  Neckar — He 
resolves  to  convoke  the  States  General. — Second  Assembly  of 
Notables  previous  to  Convocation  of  the  States. — Questions 
as  to  the  Numbers  of  which  the  Tiers  Etat  should  consist, 
and  the  Mode  in  which  the  Estates  should  deliberate. 

WE  have  already  compared  the  monarchy  of 
France  to  an  ancient  building,  which,  however  de- 
cayed by  the  wasting  injuries  of  time,  may  long  re- 
main standing,  from  the  mere  adhesion  of  its  parts, 
unless  it  is  assailed  by  some  sudden  and  unex- 
pected shock,  the  immediate  violence  of  which  com- 
pletes the  ruin  which  the  lapse  of  ages  had  only 
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prepared.  Or  if  its  materials  have  become  dry  and 
combustible,  still  they  may  long  wait  for  the  spark 
which  is  to  awake  a  general  conflagration.  Thus, 
the  monarchical  government  of  France,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unsoundness  of  all  its  parts,  might  have  for 
some  time  continued  standing  and  unconsumed,  nay, 
with  timely  and  judicious  repairs,  might  have  been 
entire  at  this  moment,  had  the  state  of  the  finances 
of  the  kingdom  permitted  the  monarch  to  temporize 
with  the  existing  discontents  and  the  progress  of  new 
opinions,  without  increasing  the  taxes  of  a  people  al- 
ready greatly  overburthened,  and  now  become  fully 
sensible  that  these  burthens  were  unequally  imposed, 
and  sometimes  prodigally  dispensed. 

A  government,  like  an  individual,  may  be  guilty 
of  many  acts,  both  of  injustice  and  folly,  with  some 
chance  of  impunity,  provided  it  possess  wealth  enough 
to  command  partizans  and  to  silence  opposition  ;  and 
history  shows  us,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  wealthy 
and  money-saving  monarchs  have  usually  been  able 
to  render  themselves  most  independent  of  their  sub- 
jects, so,  on  the  other,  it  is  from  needy  princes,  and 
when  exchequers  are  empty,  that  the  people  have  ob- 
tained grants  favourable  to  freedom  in  exchange  for 
their  supplies.  The  period  of  pecuniary  distress  in  a 
government,  if  it  be  that  when  the  subjects  are  most 
exposed  to  oppression,  is  also  the  crisis  in  which  they 
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have  the  best  chance  of  recovering  their  political 
rights. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  constitution  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment endeavours,  in  its  forms,  to  guard  against 
the  dangers  of  such  conjunctures,  by  vesting  in  the 
sovereign  the  most  complete  and  unbounded  right  to 
the  property  of  his  subjects.  This  doctrine,  however 
ample  in  theory,  cannot  in  practice  be  carried  beyond 
certain  bounds,  without  producing  either  privy  con- 
spiracy or  open  insurrection,  being  the  violent  symp- 
toms of  the  outraged  feelings  and  exhausted  patience 
of  the  subject,  which  in  absolute  monarchies  supply 
the  want  of  all  regular  political  checks  upon  the 
power  of  the  crown.  Whenever  the  point  of  human 
sufferance  is  exceeded,  the  despot  must  propitiate 
the  wrath  of  an  insurgent  people  with  the  head  of  his 
minister,  or  he  may  tremble  for  his  own.* 

In  constitutions  of  a  less  determined  despotical  cha- 
racter, there  almost  always  arises  some  power  of  check 
or  control,  however  anomalous,  which  balances  or 
counteracts  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  sovereign, 
instead  of  the  actual  resistance  of  the  subjects,  as  at 
Fez  or  Constantinople.  This  was  the  case  in  France. 

No  constitution  could  have  been  more  absolute  in 



*  When  Buonaparte  expressed  much  regret  and  anxiety  on  ac- 
count of  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  he  was  comforted 
by  Fouche*  with  words  to  the  following  effect : — "  Que  vonlez  vous 
enfin  ?  C'est  une  mode  de  destitution  propre  a  ce  pais-la  !" 
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theory  than  that  of  France,  for  two  hundred  years 
past,  in  the  matter  of  finance ;  but  yet  in  practice 
there  existed  a  power  of  control  in  the  Parliaments, 
and  particularly  in  that  of  Paris.  These  courts, 
though  strictly  speaking  they  were  constituted  only 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  had  forced  them- 
selves, or  been  forced  by  ^circumstances,  into  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  political  power,  which  they  exercised 
in  control  of  the  crown,  in  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  royal 
edicts,  enforcing  such  new  impositions,  must  be  re- 
gistered by  the  Parliaments ;  but  while  the  ministers 
held  the  act  of  registering  such  edicts  to  be  a  deed 
purely  ministerial,  and  the  discharge  of  a  function 
imposed  by  their  official  duty,  the  magistrates  insist- 
ed, on  the  other  hand,  that  they  possessed  the  power 
of  deliberating  and  remonstrating,  nay,  of  refusing  to 
register  the  royal  edicts,  and  that  unless  so  register- 
ed these  warrants  had  no  force  or  effect.  The  Par- 
liaments^ exercised  this  power  of  control  on  various 
occasions ;  and  as  their  interference  was  always  on 
behalf  of  the  subject,  the  practice,  however  anoma- 
lous, was  sanctioned  by  public  opinion  ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  representatives  of  the  people, 
France  naturally  looked  up  to  the  magistrates  as  the 
protectors  of  her  rights,  and  as  the  only  power  which 
could  offer  even  the  semblance  of  resistance  to  the 
arbitrary  increase  of  the  burthens  of  the  state.  These 
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functionaries  cannot  be  charged  with  carelessness  or 
cowardice  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  and  as  taxes 
increased  and  became  at  the  same  time  less  productive, 
t^e  opposition  of  the  Parliaments  became  more  formi- 
dable. Louis  XV.  endeavoured  to  break  their  spirit 
by  suppression  of  their  court,  and  banishment  of  its 
members  from  Paris ;  but  notwithstanding  this  tem- 
porary victory,  he  is  said  to  have  predicted  that  his 
successor  might  not  come  off  from  the  renewed  con- 
test so  successfully. 

Louis  XVI.,  with  the  plain  well-meaning  honesty 
which  marked  his  character,  restored  the  Parliaments 
to  their  constitutional  powers  immediately  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  having  the  generosity  to  regard 
their  resistance  to  his  grandfather  as  a  merit  rather 
than  an  offence.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  revenue  of 
the  kingdom  had  fallen  into  a  most  disastrous  condi- 
tion. The  continued  and  renewed  expense  of  unsuc- 
cessful wars,  the  supplying  the  demands  of  a  luxuri- 
ous court,  the  gratifying  hungry  courtiers,  and  en- 
riching needy  favourites,  had  occasioned  large  defi- 
cits upon  the  public  income  of  each  successive  year. 
The  ministers,  meanwhile,  anxious  to  provide  for  the 
passing  moment  of  their  own  administration,  were  sa- 
tisfied to  put  off  the  evil  day  by  borrowing  money  at 
heavy  interest,  and  leasing  out,  in  security  of  these 
loans,  the  various  sources  of  revenue  to  the  farmers- 
general.  On  their  part,  these  financiers  used  the  go- 
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vernment  as  bankrupt  prodigals  are  treated  by  usu- 
rious money-brokers,  who,  feeding  their  extrava- 
gance with  the  one  hand,  with  the  other  wring  out 
of  their  ruined  fortunes  the  most  unreasonable  re- 
compence  for  their  advances.  By  a  long  succession 
of  these  ruinous  loans,  and  the  various  rights  grant- 
ed to  guarantee  them,  the  whole  finances  of  France 
appear  to  have  fallen  into  total  confusion,  and  pre- 
sented an  inextricable  chaos  to  those  who  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  them  into  order.  The  farmers-general, 
therefore,  however  obnoxious  to  the  people,  who  con- 
sidered with  justice  that  their  overgrown  fortunes 
were  nourished  by  the  life-blood  of  the  community, 
continued  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  state, 
the  expenses  of  which  they  alone  could  find  means 
of  defraying ; — thus  supporting  the  government,  al- 
though Mirabeau  said  with  truth,  it  was  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  a  rope  supports  a  hanged  man. 

Louis  XVI.,  fully  sensible  of  the  disastrous  state 
of  the  public  revenue,  did  all  he  could  to  contrive  a 
remedy.  He  limited  his  personal  expenses,  and  those 
of  his  household,  with  a  rigour  which  approached  to 
parsimony,  and  dimmed  the  necessary  splendour  of 
the  throne.  He  abolished  many  pensions,  and  by  do- 
ing so  not  only  disobliged  those  who  were  deprived 
of  the  instant  enjoyment  of  those  gratuities,  but  lost 
the  attachment  of  the  much  more  numerous  class  of 
expectants,  who  served  the  court  in  the  hope  of  oh- 
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taining  similar  gratifications  in  their  turn.*  Lastly, 
he  dismissed  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  household 
troops  and  body-guards,  affording  another  subject  of 
discontent  to  the  nobles,  out  of  whose  families  these 
corps  were  recruited,  and  destroying  with  his  own 
hand  a  force  devotedly  attached  to  the  royal  per- 
son, and  which,  in  the  hour  of  popular  fury,  would 
have  been  a  barrier  of  inappreciable  value.  Thus, 
it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  well-meaning  prince, 
only  to  weaken  his  own  cause  and  endanger  his 
safety,  by  those  sacrifices,  intended  to  relieve  the 
burthens  of  the  people,  and  supply  the  wants  of  the 
state. 

The  King  adopted  a  broader  and  more  effectual 
course  of  reform,  by  using  the  advice  of  upright  and 
skilful  ministers,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  possible, 
some  degree  of  order  into  the  French  finances.  Tur- 
got,  Malesherbes,  and  Neckar,  were  persons  of  un- 

*  Louis  XV.  had  the  arts  if  not  the  virtues  of  a  monarch.  He 
asked  one  of  his  ministers  what  he  supposed  might  be  the  price  of 
the  carriage  in  which  they  were  sitting.  The  minister,  making  a 
great  allowance  for  the  monarch's  paying  en  prince,  yet  guessed 
within  two.thirds  less  than  the  real  sum.  When  the  king  named  the 
actual  price,  the  statesman  exclaimed,  but  the  monarch  cut  him 
short.  '*  Do  not  attempt,"  he  said,  *'  to  reform  the  expenses  of  my 
household.  There  are  too  many,  and  too  great  men,  who  have  their 
share  in  that  extortion,  and  to  make  a  reformation  would  give  too 
much  discontent.  No  minister  can  attempt  it  with  success  or  with 
safety."  This  is  the  picture  of  the  waste  attending  a  despotic  go- 
vernment—-the  cup  which  is  filled  to  the  very  brim  cannot  be  lifted 
to  the  lips  without  wasting  the  contents. 
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questionable  skill,  of  sound  views,  and  undisputed 
integrity ;  and  although  the  last-named  minister 
finally  sunk  in  public  esteem,  it  was  only  because 
circumstances  had  excited  such  an  extravagant  opi- 
nion of  his  powers,  as  could  not  have  been  met  and 
realized  by  those  of  the  first  financier  who  ever  lived. 
These  virtuous  and  patriotic  statesmen  did  all  in  their 
power  to  keep  afloat  the  vessel  of  the  state,  and  pre- 
vent at  least  the  increase  of  the  deficit,  which  now 
arose  yearly  on  the  public  accounts.  They,  and 
Neckar  in  particular,  introduced  economy  and  re- 
trenchment into  all  departments  of  the  revenue,  re- 
stored the  public  credit  without  increasing  the  na- 
tional burthens,  and,  by  obtaining  loans  on  reason- 
able terms,  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  funds  for  the 
immediate  support  of  the  American  war,  expensive 
as  it  was,  without  pressing  on  the  patience  of  the 
people  by  new  impositions.  Could  this  state  of  mat- 
ters have  been  supported  for  some  years,  opportuni- 
ties might  in  that  time  have  occurred  for  adapting 
the  French  mode  of  government  to  the  new  lights 
which  the  age  afforded.  Public  opinion,  joined 
to  the  beneficence  of  the  sovereign,  had  already 
wrought  several  important  and  desirable  changes. 
Many  obnoxious  and  oppressive  laws  had  been  ex- 
pressly abrogated,  or  tacitly  suffered  to  become  ob- 
solete, and  there  never  sate  a  king  upon  the  French 
or  any  other  throne,  more  willing  than  Louis  XVI, 
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to  sacrifice  his  own  personal  interest  and  prerogative 
to  whatever  seemed  to  be  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
Even  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  and 
when  obeying  only  the  dictates  of  his  own  benefi- 
cence, he  reformed  the  penal  code  of  France,  which 
then  savoured  of  the  barbarous  times  in  which  it  had 
originated — he  abolished  the  use  of  torture — he  re- 
stored to  freedom  those  prisoners  of  state,  the  mourn- 
ful inhabitants  of  the  Bastille,  and  other  fortresses, 
who  had  been  the  victims  of  his  grandfather's  jea- 
lousy— the  compulsory  labour  called  the  corvee,  le- 
vied from  the  peasantry,  and  one  principal  source  of 
popular  discontent,  had  been t abolished  in  some  pro- 
vinces and  modified  in  others — and  while  the  police 
was  under  the  regulation  of  the  sage  and  virtuous 
Malesherbes,  its  arbitrary  powers  had  been  seldom 
so  exercised  as  to  become  the  subject  of  complaint. 
In  short,  the  monarch  partook  the  influence  of  pub- 
lic opinion  along  with  his  subjects,  and  there  seemed 
just  reason  to  hope,  that,  had  times  remained  mode- 
rate, the  monarchy  of  France  might  have  been  re- 
formed instead  of  being  destroyed. 

Unhappily,  convulsions  of  the  state  became  from 
day  to  day  more  violent,  and  Louis  XVI.,  who  pos- 
sessed the  benevolence  and  good  intentions  of  his  an- 
cestor, Henry  IV.,  wanted  his  military  talents,  and  his 
political  firmness.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency, 
the  King  suffered  himself  to  be  distracted  by  a  va- 
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riety  of  counsels ;  and  vacillating,  as  all  must  who  act 
more  from  a  general  desire  to  do  that  which  is  right, 
than  upon  any  determined  and  well-considered  sys- 
tem, he  placed  his  power  and  his  character  at  the 
mercy  of  the  changeful  course  of  events,  which  firm- 
ness might  have  at  least  combated,  if  it  could  not 
control.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  Louis  resembled 
Charles  I.  of  England  more  than  any  of  his  own 
ancestors,  in  a  want  of  self-confidence,  which  led  to 
frequent  alterations  of  mind  and  changes  of  measures, 
as  well  as  in  a  tendency  to  uxoriousness,  which  en- 
abled both  Henrietta  Maria,  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
to  use  a  fatal  influence  upon  their  counsels,  Both 
sovereigns  fell  under  the  same  suspicion  of  being  de- 
ceitful and  insincere,  when  perhaps  both,  but  certain- 
ly Louis,  only  changed  his  course  of  conduct  from 
a  change  of  his  own  opinion,  or  from  suffering  him- 
self to  be  over-persuaded,  and  deferring  to  the  sen- 
timents of  others. 

Few  monarchs  of  any  country,  certainly,  have  chan- 
ged their  ministry,  and  with  their  ministry  their  coun- 
cils and  measures,  so  often  as  Louis  XVI. ;  and  with 
this  unhappy  consequence,  that  he  neither  persevered 
in  a  firm  and  severe  course  of  government  long  enough 
to  inspire  respect,  nor  in  a  conciliatory  and  yielding 
policy  for  a  sufficient  time  to  propitiate  regard  and 
inspire  confidence.  It  is  with  regret  we  notice  this 
imperfection  in  a  character  otherwise  so  excellent ; 
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but  it  was  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  a  prince,  possessed  of  power  too  great  to 
be  either  kept  or  resigned  with  safety,  hesitated  be- 
tween the  natural  resolution  to  defend  his  hereditary 
prerogative,  and  the  sense  of  justice  which  induced 
him  to  restore  such  part  of  it  as  had  been  usurped 
from  the  people  by  his  ancestors.  By  adhering  to 
the  one  course,  he  might  have  been  the  conqueror  of 
the  Revolution ;  by  adopting  the  other,  he  had  a 
chance  to  be  its  guide  and  governor  ;  by  hesitating 
between  them,  he  became  its  victim. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  vacillation  of  pur- 
pose that  Louis,  in  1781,  sacrificed  Turgot  and 
Neckar  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  These  states- 
men had  formed  a  plan  for  new-modelling  the  finan- 
cial part  of  the  French  monarchy,  which,  while  it 
should  gratify  the  people  by  admitting  representa- 
tives on  their  part  to  some  influence  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  taxes,  might  have  released  the  King  from 
the  interference  of  the  Parliaments,  (whose  office  of 
remonstrance,  although  valuable  as  a  shelter  from 
despotism,  was  often  arbitrarily,  and  even  factiously 
exercised,)  and  have  transferred  to  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  that  superintendence,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  in  other  hands. 

For  this  purpose  the  ministers  proposed  to  institute, 
in  the  several  provinces  of  France,  convocations  of 
a  representative  nature,  one  half  of  whom  was  to  be 
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chosen  from  the  Commons,  or  Third  Estate,  and  the 
other  named  by  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  in  equal  pro- 
portions, and  which  assemblies,  without  having  the 
right  of  rejecting  the  edicts  imposing  new  taxes,  were 
to  apportion  them  amongst  the  subjects  of  their  seve- 
ral provinces.  This  system  contained  in  it  much  that 
was  excellent,  and  might  have  opened  the  road  for  fur- 
ther improvements  on  the  constitution ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  probably,  so  early  as  1781,  have 
been  received  as  a  boon,  by  which  the  subjects  were 
called  to  participate  in  the  royal  councils,  rather 
than  as  a  concession  extracted  from  the  weakness  of 
the  sovereign,  or  from  his  despair  of  his  own  resour- 
ces. It  afforded  also,  an  opportunity  peculiarly  de- 
sirable in  France,  of  forming  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  the  discharge  of  public  duty.  The  British  na* 
tion  owe  much  of  the  practical  benefits  of  their  con- 
stitution to  the  habits  with  which  almost  all  men  are 
trained  to  exercise  some  public  right  in  head-courts, 
vestries,  and  other  deliberative  bodies,  where  their 
minds  are  habituated  to  the  course  of  business,  and 
accustomed  to  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  most 
regularly  dispatched.  This  advantage  would  have 
been  supplied  to  the  French  by  Neckar's  scheme. 

But  with  all  the  advantages  which  it  promised, 
this  plan  of  provincial  assemblies  miscarried,  owing 
to  the  emulous  opposition  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  who  did  not  choose  that  any  other  body 
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than  their  own,  should  be  considered  as  the  guar- 
dians of  what  remained  in  France  of  popular  rights. 

Another  measure  of  Neckar  was  of  more  dubious 
policy.  This  was  the  printing  and  publishing  of  his 
Report  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  state  of  the  revenues 
of  France.  The  minister  probably  thought  this 
display  of  candour,  which,  however  proper  in  itself, 
was  hitherto  unknown  in  the  French  administration, 
might  be  useful  to  the  King,  whom  it  represented  as 
acquiescing  in  public  opinion,  and  appearing  not 
only  ready,  but  solicitous,  to  collect  the  sentiments 
of  his  subjects  on  the  business  of  the  state.  Neckar 
might  also  deem  the  Compte  Rendu  a  prudent  mea- 
sure on  his  own  account,  to  secure  the  popular  favour, 
and  maintain  himself  by  the  public  esteem  against 
the  influence  of  court  intrigue.  Or  lastly,  both  these 
motives  might  be  mingled  with  the  natural  vanity 
of  showing  the  world  that  France  enjoyed,  in  the 
person  of  Neckar,  a  minister  bold  enough  to  pene- 
trate into  the  labyrinth  of  confusion  and  obscurity 
which  had  been  thought  inextricable  by  all  his  pre- 
decessors, and  was  at  length  enabled  to  render  to 
the  sovereign  and  the  people  of  France  a  detailed  and 
balanced  account  of  the  state  of  their  finances. 

Neither  did  the  result  of  the  national  balance- 
sheet  appear  so  astounding  as  to  require  its  being 
concealed  as  a  state  mystery.  The  deficit,  or  the 
balance,  by  which  the  expenses  of  government  ex- 
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cecded  the  revenue  of  the  country,  by  no  means  in- 
dicated a  desperate  state  of  finance,  or  one  which 
must  either  demand  immense  sacrifices,  or  otherwise 
lead  to  national  bankruptcy.  It  did  not  greatly 
exceed  the  annual  defalcation  of  two  millions,  a  sum 
which,  to  a  country  so  fertile  as  France,  might 
even  be  termed  trifling.  At  the  same  time,  Neckar 
brought  forward  a  variety  of  reductions  and  econo- 
mical arrangements,  by  which  he  proposed  to  provide 
for  this  deficiency,  without  either  incurring  debt  or 
burthening  the  subject  with  additional  taxes. 

But  although  this  general  exposure  of  the  expenses 
of  the  state,  this  appeal  from  the  government  to  the 
people,  had  the  air  of  a  frank  and  generous  proceed- 
ing, and  was,  in  fact,  a  step  to  the  great  constitutional 
point  of  establishing  in  the  nation  and  its  represen- 
tatives the  sole  power  of  granting  supplies,  there 
may  be  doubt  whether  it  was  not  rather  too  hastily 
resorted  to.  Those  from  whose  eyes  the  cataract  has 
been  removed,  are  for  some  time  deprived  of  light, 
and,  in  the  end,  it  is  supplied  to  them  by  limited  de- 
grees ;  but  that  glare  which  was  at  once  poured  on 
the  nation  of  France,  served  to  dazzle  as  many  as  it 
illuminated.  The  Compte  Rendu  was  the  general 
subject  of  conversation,  not  only  in  coffee-houses 
and  public  promenades,  but  in  saloons  and  ladies' 
boudoirs,  and  amongst  society  better  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  last  comedy,  or  any  other  fri- 
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volity  of  the  clay.  The  very  array  of  figures  had 
something  ominous  and  terrible  in  it,  and  the  word 
deficit  was  used,  like  the  name  of  Marlborough  of 
old,  to  frighten  children  with. 

To  most  it  intimated  the  total  bankruptcy  of  the 
nation,  and  prepared  many  to  act  with  the  selfish  and 
short-sighted  licence  of  sailors,  who  plunder  the  cargo 
of  their  own  vessel  in  the  act  of  shipwreck. 

Others  saw,  in  the  account  of  expenses  attached 
to  the  person  and  dignity  of  the  prince,  a  wasteful  ex- 
penditure, which  in  that  hour  of  avowed  necessity  a 
nation  might  well  dispense  with.  Men  began  to  num- 
ber the  guards  and  household  pomp  of  the  sovereign 
and  his  court,  as  the  daughters  of  Lear  did  the  train 
of  their  father.  The  reduction  already  commenced 
might  be  carried,  thought  these  provident  persons, 
yet  farther : — 

"  What  needs  he  five-and-twenty,  ten,  or  five  ?" 

And  no  doubt  some,  even  at  this  early  period,  ar- 
rived at  the  ultimate  conclusion, 

"  What  needs  ONE  ?" 

Besides  the  domestic  and  household  expenses  of  the 
sovereign,  which,  so  far  as  personal,  were  on  the  most 
moderate  scale,  the  public  mind  was  much  more  justly 
revolted  at  the  large  sum  yearly  squandered  among 
needy  courtiers  and  their  dependants,  or  even  less 
justifiably  lavished  upon  those  whose  rank  and  fortune 
ought  to  have  placed  them  far  above  adding  [to  the 
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burthens  of  the  subjects.  The  King  had  endeavoured 
to  abridge  this  list  of  gratuities  and  pensions,  but  the 
system  of  corruption  which  had  prevailed  for  two 
centuries,  was  not  to  be  abolished  in  an  instant ;  the 
throne,  already  tottering,  could  not  immediately  be 
deprived  of  the  band  of  stipendiary  grandees  whom 
it  had  so  long  maintained,  and  who  afforded  it  their 
countenance  in  return,  and  it  was  perhaps  impo- 
litic to  fix  the  attention  of  the  public  on  a  disclosure 
so  peculiarly  invidious,  until  the  opportunity  of 
correcting  it  should  arrive ; — it  was  like  the  disclo- 
sure of  a  wasting  sore,  useless  and  disgusting  unless 
when  shown  to  a  surgeon,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
cure.  Yet,  though  the  account  rendered  by  the  mi- 
nister of  the  finances,  while  it  passed  from  the  hand 
of  one  idler  to  another,  and  occupied  on  sofas  and 
toilettes  the  place  of  the  latest  novel,  did  doubtless 
engage  giddy  heads  in  vain  and  dangerous  specula- 
tion, something  was  to  be  risked  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  of  regaining  for  the  French  subjects  the  right 
most  essential  to  freemen,  that  of  granting  or  refu- 
sing their  own  supplies.  The  publicity  of  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  finances,  induced  a  general  con- 
viction that  the  oppressive  system  of  taxation,  and 
that  of  approaching  bankruptcy,  which  was  a  still 
greater  evil,  could  only  be  removed  or  avoided  by 
resorting  to  the  nation  itself,  convoked  in  their  an- 
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cient  form  of  representation,  which  was  called  the 
States-General. 

It  was  true  that,  through  length  of  time,  the  na- 
ture and  powers  of  this  body  were  forgotten,  if  indeed 
they  had  ever  been  very  thoroughly  fixed :  and  it 
was  also  true  that  the  constitution  of  the  States-Ge- 
neral of  1614,  which  was  the  last  date  of  their  being 
assembled,  wa3  not  likely  to  suit  a  period  when  the 
country  was  so  much  changed,  both  in  character 
and  circumstances.  The  doubts  concerning  the  com- 
position of  the  medicine,  and  its  probable  effects, 
seldom  abate  the  patient's  confidence.  All  joined  in 
desiring  the  convocation  of  this  representative  body, 
and  all  expected  that  such  an  assembly  would  be  able 
to  find  some  satisfactory  remedy  for  the  pressing 
evils  of  the  state.  The  cry  was  general,  and,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  few  who  joined  in  it  knew  exactly  what 
it  was  they  wanted. 

Looking  back  on  the  period  of  1780,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  own  experience,  it  is  possible  to  see 
a  chance,  though  perhaps  a  doubtful  one,  of  avoid- 
ing the  universal  shipwreck  which  was  fated  to  ensue. 
If  the  royal  government,  determining  to  gratify  the 
general  wish,  had  taken  the  initiative  in  conceding 
the  great  national  measure  as  a  boon  flowing  from  the 
prince's  pure  good-will  and  love  of  his  subjects, 
and  if  measures  had  been  taken  rapidly  and  decisive- 
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ly  to  secure  seats  in  these  bodies,  but  particularly 
in  the  Tiers  Etat,  to  men  known  for  their  modera- 
tion and  adherence  to  the  monarchy,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Crown  might  have  secured  such  an 
interest  in  a  body  of  its  own  creation,  as  would  have 
silenced  the  attempts  of  any  heated  spirits  to  hurry 
the  kingdom  into  absolute  revolution.  The  reverence 
paid  to  the  throne  for  so  many  centuries,  had  yet 
all  the  influence  of  unassailed  sanctity ;  the  King 
was  still  the  master  of  an  army,  commanded  under 
him  by  his  nobles,  and  as  yet  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  loyalty,  which  is  the  natural  attribute  of  the  mili- 
tary profession ;  the  minds  of  men  were  not  warmed 
at  once,  and  wearied,  by  a  fruitless  and  chicaning 
delay,  which  only  showed  the  extreme  indisposition 
of  the  court  to  grant  what  they  had  no  means  of 
ultimately  refusing ;  nor  had  public  opinion  yet  been 
agitated  by  the  bold  discussions  of  a  thousand  pam- 
phleteers, who,  under  pretence  of  enlightening  the 
people,  prepossessed  their  minds  with  the  most  ex- 
treme ideas  of  the  popular  character  of  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  its  superiority  over 
every  other  power  of  the  state.  Ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous men  would  then  hardly  have  had  the 
time  or  boldness  to  form  those  audacious  pretensions 
which  their  ancestors  dreamed  not  of,  and  which  the 
course  of  six  or  seven  years  of  protracted  expectation, 
VOL.  i.  G 
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and  successive  renewals  of  hope,  succeeded  by  disap- 
pointment, enabled  them  to  mature. 

Such  a  fatal  interval,  however,  was  suffered  to  inter- 
vene, between  the  first  idea  of  convoking  the  States-ge- 
neral, and  the  period  when  that  measure  became  in- 
evitable. Without  this  delay,  the  King,  invested  with 
all  his  royal  prerogatives,  and  at  the  head  of  the  mi- 
litary force,  might  have  surrendered  with  a  good  grace 
such  parts  of  his  power  as  were  inconsistent  with  the 
liberal  opinions  of  the  time,  and  such  surrender  must 
have  been  received  as  a  grace,  since  it  could  not  have 
been  exacted  as  a  sacrifice.  The  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  interim,  towards  the  nation  whose  re- 
presentatives it  was  shortly  to  meet,  resembled  that 
of  an  insane  person,  who  should  by  a  hundred  tea- 
zing  and  vexatious  insults  irritate  into  frenzy  the  lion, 
whose  cage  he  was  about  to  open,  and  to  whose  fury 
he  must  necessarily  be  exposed. 

Neckar,  whose  undoubted  honesty,  as  well  as  his 
republican  candour,  had  rendered  him  highly  popular, 
had,  under  the  influence  of  the  old  intriguer  Maurepas, 
been  dismissed  from  his  office  as  Minister  of  France, 
in  1781.  The  witty,  versatile,  selfish,  and  cunning 
Maurepas  had  the  art  to  hold  his  power  till  the  last 
moment  of  his  long  life,  and  died  at  the  moment  when 
the  knell  of  death  was  a  summons  to  call  him  from 
impending  ruin.  He  made,  according  to  an  expres- 
sive northern  proverb,  the  "  day  and  way  alike 
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long ;"  and  died  just  about  the  period  when  the  sys- 
tem of  evasion  and  palliation,  of  usurious  loans  and 
lavish  bounties,  could  scarce  have  served  longer  to 
save  him  from  disgrace.  Vergennes,  who  succeeded 
him,  was,  like  himself,  a  courtier  rather  than  a  states- 
man ;  more  studious  to  preserve  his  own  power,  by 
continuing  the  same  system  of  partial  expedients  and 
temporary  shifts,  than  willing  to  hazard  the  King's 
favour,  or  the  popularity  of  his  administration,  by 
attempting  any  scheme  of  permanent  utility  or  ge- 
neral reformation.  Calonne,  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, who  had  succeeded  to  that  office  after  the 
brief  administrations  of  Fleury  and  d'Ormesson, 
called  on  by  his  duty  to  the  most  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing branch  of  government,  was  possessed  of 
a  more  comprehensive  genius,  and  more  determined 
courage,  than  his  principal  Vergennes.  So  early  as 
the  year  1784,  the  deficiency  betwixt  the  receipts  of 
the  whole  revenues  of  the  state,  and  the  expenditure, 
extended  to  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  of 
livres,  in  British  money  about  equal  to  twenty-eight 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  but 
then  a  certain  large  portion  of  this  debt  consisted  in 
annuities  granted  by  government,  which  were  an- 
nually in  the  train  of  being  extinguished  by  the  death 
of  the  holders  ;  and  there  was  ample  room  for  saving, 
in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  various  taxes.  So  that 
large  as  the  sum  of  deficit  appeared,  it  could  not 
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have  been  very  formidable,  considering  the  resources 
of  so  rich  a  country  ;  but  it  was  necessary,  that  the 
pressure  of  new  burdens,  to  be  imposed  at  this  exi- 
gence, should  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  orders 
of  the  state.  The  Third  Estate,  or  Commons,  had 
been  exhausted  under  the  weight  of  taxes,  which  fell 
upon  them  alone,  and  Calonne  formed  the  bold  and 
laudable  design  of  compelling  the  Clergy  and  Nobles, 
hitherto  exempted  from  taxation,  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

This,  however,  was,  in  the  present  state  of  the  pub- 
lic, too  bold  a  scheme  to  be  carried  into  execution 
without  the  support  of  something  resembling  a  po- 
pular representation.  At  this  crisis,  again  might 
Louis  have  summoned  the  States-general,  with  some 
chance  of  uniting  their  suffrages  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Crown.  The  King  would  have  found  himself  in 
a  natural  alliance  with  the  Commons,  in  a  plan  to 
abridge  those  immunities,  which  the  Clergy  and  No- 
bles possessed,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Third  Estate. 
He  would  thus,  in  the  outset  at  least,  have  united 
the  influence  and  interests  of  the  Crown  with  those 
of  the  popular  party,  and  established  something  like 
a  balance  in  the  representative  body,  in  which  the 
throne  must  have  had  considerable  weight. 

Apparently,  Calonne  and  his  principal  Vergennes 
were  afraid  to  take  this  manly  and  direct  course,  as  in- 
deed the  ministers  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  can  rarely 
be  supposed  willing  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  body  of  po- 
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pular  representatives.  The  ministers  endeavoured, 
therefore,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  body  like  the 
States-general,  by  summoning  together  an  assembly 
of  what  was  termed  the  Notables,  or  principal  per- 
sons in  the  kingdom.  This  was  in  every  sense  an  un- 
advised measure.*  With  something  resembling  the 
form  of  a  great  national  council,  the  Notables  had  no 
right  to  represent  the  nation,  neither  did  it  come 
within  their  province  to  pass  any  resolution  what- 
ever. Their  post  was  merely  that  of  an  extraordinary 
body  of  counsellors,  who  deliberated  on  any  subject 
which  the  King  might  submit  to  their  consideration, 
and  were  to  express  their  opinion  in  answer  to  the 
sovereign's  interrogatories ;  but  an  assembly,  which 
could  only  start  opinions  and  debate  upon  them, 
without  coming  to  any  effective  or  potential  decision, 
was  a  fatal  resource  at  a  crisis  when  decision  was 
peremptorily  necessary,  and  when  all  vague  and  ir- 
relevant discussion  was,  as  at  a  moment  of  national 
fermentation,  to  be  cautiously  avoided.  Above  all, 
there  was  this  great  error  in  having  recourse  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Notables,  that,  consisting  entirely  of 
the  privileged  orders,  the  council  was  composed  of  the 
individuals  most  inimical  to  the  equality  of  taxes,  and 
most  tenacious  of  those  very  immunities  which  were 
struck  at  by  the  scheme  of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

*  They  were  summoned  on  29th  December,  1786,  and  met  on 
22d  February  of  the  subsequent  year. 
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Calonne  found  himself  opposed  at  every  point,  and 
received  from  the  Notables  remonstrances  instead 
of  support  and  countenance.  That  Assembly  cen- 
suring all  his  plans,  and  rejecting  his  proposals,  he 
was  in  their  presence  like  a  rash  necromancer,  who 
has  been  indeed  able  to  raise  a  demon,  but  is  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  guiding  him  when  evoked. 
He  was  further  weakened  by  the  death  of  Ver- 
^ennes,  and  finally  obliged  to  resign  his  place  and 
his  country,  a  sacrifice  at  once  to  court  intrigue  and 
popular  odium.  Had  this  able  but  rash  minister 
convoked  the  States-general  instead  of  the  Notables, 
he  would  have  been  at  least  sure  of  the  support  of  the 
Third  Estate,  or  Commons ;  and,  allied  with  them, 
might  have  carried  through  so  popular  a  scheme,  as 
that  which  went  to  establish  taxation  upon  a  just  and 
equal  principle,  affecting  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, 
the  proud  prelate  and  wealthy  noble,  as  well  as  the 
industrious  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

Calonne  having  retired  to  England  from  popular 
hatred,  his  perilous  office  devolved  upon  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  afterwards  the  Cardinal  de  Lomenie, 
who  was  raised  to  the  painful  pre-eminence*  by  the 
interest  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  whose 
excellent  qualities  were  connected  with  a  spirit  of 
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state-intrigue  proper  to  the  sex  in  such  elevated 
situations,  which  but  too  frequently  thwarted  or  bore 
down  the  more  candid  intentions  of  her  husband, 
and  tended,  though  on  her  part  unwittingly,  to 
give  his  public  measures,  sometimes  adopted  on  his 
own  principles,  and  sometimes  influenced  by  her 
intrigues  and  solicitations,  an  appearance  of  vacil- 
lation, and  even  of  duplicity,  which  greatly  injured 
them  both  in  the  public  opinion.  The  new  mini- 
ster finding  it  as  difficult  to  deal  with  the  Assem- 
bly of  Notables  as  his  predecessor,  the  King  final- 
ly dissolved  that  body,  without  having  received 
from  them  either  the  countenance  or  good  counsel 
which  had  been  expected,  thus  realizing  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Voltaire  concerning  such  convocations  : 

"  De  tous  ces  Etats  Teffet  le  plus  commun, 

Est  de  voir  tous  nos  raaux,  sans  en  soulager  un." 

After  dismission  of  the  Notables,  the  minister 
adopted  or  recommended  a  line  of  conduct  so  fluc- 
tuating and  indecisive,  so  violent  at  one  time  in  sup- 
port of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  so  pusillanimous 
when  he  encountered  resistance  from  the  newly-awa- 
kened spirit  of  liberty,  that  had  he  been  bribed  to 
render  the  Crown  at  once  odious  and  contemptible,  or 
to  engage  his  master  in  a  line  of  conduct  which  should 
irritate  the  courageous,  and  encourage  the  timid, 
among  his  dissatisfied  subjects,  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens  could  hardly,  after  the  deepest  thought,  have 
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adopted  measures  better  adapted  for  such  a  purpose. 
As  if  determined  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue  betwixt 
the  King  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  he  laid  before 
the  latter  two  new  edicts  for  taxes,  similar  in  most 
respects  to  those  which  had  been  recommended  by 
his  predecessor  Calonne  to  the  Notables.  The  Par- 
liament refused  to  register  these  edicts,  being  the 
course  which  the  minister  ought  to  have  expected.  He 
then  resolved  upon  a  display  of  the  royal  prerogative 
in  its  most  arbitrary  and  obnoxious  form.  A  Bed  of 
Justice,  as  it  was  termed,  was  held,*  where  the  King, 
presiding  in  person  over  the  Court  of  Parliament, 
commanded  the  edicts  imposing  certain  new  taxes 
to  be  registered  in  his  own  presence ;  thus,  by  an  act 
of  authority  emanating  directly  from  the  sovereign, 
beating  down  the  only  species  of  opposition  which 
the  subjects,  through  any  organ  whatsoever,  could 
offer  to  the  increase  of  taxation. 

The  Parliament  yielded  the  semblance  of  a  mo- 
mentary obedience,  but  protested  solemnly,  that  the 
edict  having  been  registered  solely  by  the  royal  com- 
mand, and  against  their  unanimous  opinion,  should 
not  have  the  force  of  a  law.  They  remonstrated  also 
to  the  throne  in  terms  of  great  freedom  and  energy, 
distinctly  intimating,  that  they  could  not  and  would 
not  be  the  passive  instruments,  through  the  medium 
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of  whom  the  public  was  to  be  loaded  with  new  impo- 
sitions ;  and  they  expressed,  for  the  first  time,  in 
direct  terms,  the  proposition,  fraught  with  the  fate 
of  France,  that  neither  the  edicts  of  the  King,  nor  the 
registration  of  those  edicts  by  the  Parliament,  were 
sufficient  to  impose  permanent  burthens  on  the  peo- 
ple; but  that  such  taxation  was  competent  to  the 
States- general  only. 

In  punishment  of  their  undaunted  defence  of  the 
popular  cause,  the  Parliament  was  banished  to  Troyes ; 
the  government  thus  increasing  the  national  discon- 
tent by  the  removal  of  the  principal  court  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  all  the  evils  incident  to  a  delay  of 
public  justice.  The  Provincial  Parliaments  support- 
ed the  principles  adopted  by  their  brethren  of  Paris. 
The  Chamber  of  Accounts,  and  the  Court  of  Aids, 
the  judicial  establishments  next  in  rank  to  that  of  the 
Parliament,  also  remonstrated  against  the  taxes,  and 
refused  to  enforce  them.  They  were  not  enforced  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  during  two 
centuries  at  least,  the  royal  authority  of  France  be- 
ing brought  into  direct  collision  with  public  opinion 
and  resistance,  was,  by  the  energy  of  the  subject,  com- 
pelled to  retrograde  and  yield  ground.  This  was  the 
first  direct  and  immediate  movement  of  that  mighty 
Revolution,  which  afterwards  rushed  to  its  crisis 
like  a  rock  rolling  down  a  mountain.  This  was  the 
first  torch  which  was  actually  applied  to  the  various 
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combustibles  which  lay  scattered  through  France., 
and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  analyze.  The 
flame  soon  spread  into  the  provinces.  The  nobles  ol 
Brittany  broke  out  into  a  kind  of  insurrection ;  the 
Parliament  of  Grenoble  impugned  by  a  solemn  de- 
cree the  legality  of  lettres  de  cachet.  Strange  and 
alarming  fears, — wild  and  boundless  hopes, — incon- 
sistent rumours, — a  vague  expectation  of  impending 
events, — all  contributed  to  agitate  the  public  mind. 
The  quick  and  mercurial  tempers  which  chiefly  dis- 
tinguish the  nation,  were  half  maddened  with  sus- 
pense, while  even  the  dull  nature  of  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded  of  the  community  felt  the  coming 
impulse  of  extraordinary  changes,  as  cattle  are  ob- 
served to  be  disturbed  before  an  approaching  thun- 
der-storm. 

The  minister  could  not  sustain  his  courage  in  such 
a  menacing  conjuncture,  yet  unhappily  attempted  a 
show  of  resistance,  instead  of  leaving  the  King  to  the 
influence  of  his  own  sound  sense  and  excellent  dispo- 
sition, which  always  induced  him  to  choose  the  means 
of  conciliation.  There  was  indeed  but  one  choice, 
and  it  lay  betwixt  civil  war  or  concession.  A  des- 
pot would  have  adopted  the  former  course,  and  with- 
drawing from  Paris,  would  have  gathered  around 
him  the  army  still  his  own.  A  patriotic  monarch 
(and  such  was  Louis  XVI.  when  exercising  his  own 
judgment)  would  have  chosen  the  road  of  concession ; 
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yet  his  steps,  even  in  retreating,  would  have  been  so 
firm,  and  his  attitude  so  manly,  that  the  people 
would  not  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  fear  what  flowed 
solely  from  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  the  conduct 
of  the  minister,  or  of  those  who  directed  his  motions, 
was  an  alternation  of  irritating  opposition  to  the 
public  voice,  and  of  ill-timed  concession  to  its  de- 
mands, which  implied  an  understanding  impaired  by 
the  perils  of  the  conjuncture,  and  unequal  alike  to 
the  task  of  avoiding  them  by  concession,  or  resisting 
them  with  courage. 

The  King,  indeed,  recalled  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  from  their  exile,  coming,  at  the  same  time, 
under  an  express  engagement  to  convoke  the  States- 
general,  and  leading  the  subjects,  of  course,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  new  imposts  were  to  be  left  to  their 
consideration.  But,  as  if  to  irritate  men's  minds, 
by  showing  a  desire  to  elude  the  execution  of  what 
had  been  promised,  the  minister  ventured,  in  an  evil 
hour,  to  hazard  another  experiment  upon  the  firmness 
of  their  nerves,  and  again  to  commit  the  dignity  of 
the  sovereign  by  bringing  him  personally  to  issue  a 
command,  which  experience  had  shown  the  Parlia- 
ment were  previously  resolved  to  disobey.  By  this 
new  proceeding,  the  King  was  induced  to  hold  what 
was  called  a  Royal  Sitting  of  the  Parliament,  which 
resembled  in  all  its  forms  a  Bed  of  Justice,  except 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  commands  of  the  monarch  were 
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esteemed  less  authoritative  when  so  issued,  than  when 
they  were,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  delivered  in  this 
last  obnoxious  assembly. 

Thus,  at  less  advantage  than  before,  and,  at  all 
events,  after  the  total  failure  of  a  former  experi- 
ment, the  King,  arrayed  in  all  the  forms  of  his  royal- 
ty, once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  convoked  his 
Parliament  in  person  ;  and  again  with  his  own  voice 
commanded  the  court  to  register  a  royal  edict  for 
a  loan  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
francs,  to  be  raised  in  the  course  of  five  years. 
This  demand  gave  occasion  to  a  debate  which  lasted 
nine  hours,  and  was  only  closed  by  the  King  rising 
up,  and  issuing  at  length  his  positive  and  imperative 
orders  that  the  loan  should  be  registered.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  meeting,  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  arose,  as  if  in  re- 
ply, and  demanded  to  know  if  they  were  assembled 
in  a  Bed  of  Justice  or  a  Royal  Sitting ;  and  receiving 
for  answer  that  the  latter  was  the  quality  of  the 
meeting,  he  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
proceedings.*  Thus  was  the  authority  of  the  King 
once  more  brought  in  direct  opposition  to  the  as- 
sertors  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
show,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation,  that  its  terrors 
were  only  those  of  a  phantom,  whose  shadowy  bulk 

*  These  memorable  events  took  place  on  19th  November,  1787- 
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might  overawe  the  timid,  but  could  offer  no  real 
cause  of  fear  when  courageously  opposed. 

The  minister  did  not,  however,  give  way  without 
such  an  ineffectual  struggle,  as  at  once  showed  the 
weakness  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  willingness 
to  wield  it  with  the  despotic  sway  of  former  times. 
Two  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  were  im- 
prisoned in  remote  fortresses,  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  sent  in  exile  to  his  estate. 

A  long  and  animated  exchange  of  remonstrances 
followed  betwixt  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  in 
which  the  former  acknowledged  his  weakness,  even 
by  entering  into  the  discussion  of  his  prerogative,  as 
well  as  by  the  concessions  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  tender.  Meantime,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  nou- 
rished the  romantic  idea  of  getting  rid  of  these  re- 
fractory courts  entirely,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
evade  the  convocation  of  the  States-general,  substi- 
tuting in  their  place  the  erection  of  a  Cour-plenitre, 
or  ancient  Feudal  Court,  composed  of  princes,  peers, 
marshals  of  France,  deputies  from  the  provinces, 
and  other  distinguished  persons,  who  should  in 
future  exercise  all  the  higher  and  nobler  duties  of 
the  Parliaments,  thus  reduced  to  their  original  and 
proper  duties  as  courts  of  justice.  But  a  court,  or 
council  of  the  ancient  feudal  times,  with  so  slight  an 
infusion  of  popular  representation,  could  in  no  shape 
have  accorded  with  the  ideas  which  now  generally 
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that  many  of  the  peers. 
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exercised,  without  the  government  daring  to  inter- 
fere. 

To  conclude  the  picture,  as  if  God  and  man  had 
alike  determined  the  fall  of  this  ancient  monarchy, 
a  hurricane  of  most  portentous  and  unusual  character 
burst  on  the  kingdom,  and  laying  waste  the  pro- 
mised harvest  far  and  wide,  showed  to  the  terrified 
inhabitants  the  prospect  at  once  of  poverty  and  fa- 
mine, added  to  those  of  national  bankruptcy  and  a 
distracted  government. 

The  latter  evils  seemed  fast  advancing ;  for  the 
state  of  the  finances  became  so  utterly  desperate, 
that  Louis  was  under  the  necessity  of  stopping  a 
large  proportion  of  the  treasury  payments,  and  is- 
suing bills  for  the  deficiency.  At  this  awful  crisis, 
fearing  for  the  King,  and  more  for  himself,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  retired  from  administration,*  and  left 
the  monarch,  while  bankruptcy  and  famine  threaten- 
ed the  kingdom,  to  manage  as  he  might,  amid  the 
storms  which  the  measures  of  the  minister  himself 
had  provoked  to  the  uttermost. 

A  new  premier,  and  a  total  alteration  of  measures, 
were  to  be  resorted  to,  while  Xeckar,  the  popular 
favourite,  called  to  the  helm  of  the  state,  regretted, 


*  25th  August,  17&.  The  Archbishop  fled  to  Italy  with  great 
expedition  after  he  had  giren  in  his  resignation  to  his  unfortunate 
sovereign. 
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with  bitter  anticipation  of  misfortune,  the  time  which 
had  been  worse  than  wasted  under  the  rule  of  the 
Archbishop,  who  had  employed  it  in  augmenting  the 
enemies  and  diminishing  the  resources  of  the  crown, 
and  forcing  the  King  on  such  measures  as  caused  the 
royal  authority  to  be  generally  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  ranks  of  the  kingdom.  To  redeem 
the  royal  pledge  by  convoking  the  States-General, 
seemed  to  Neckar  the  most  fair  as  well  as  most  po- 
litic proceeding  ;  and  indeed  this  afforded  the  only 
chance  of  once  more  reconciling  the  prince  with  the 
people,  though  it  was  now  yielding  that  to  a  demand, 
which  two  years  before  would  have  been  received  as 
a  boon. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  constitution  of 
this  Assembly  of  National  Representatives  was  little 
understood,  though  the  phrase  was  in  the  mouth  of 
every  one.  It  was  to  be  the  panacea  to  the  disorders 
of  the  nation,  yet  men  knew  imperfectly  the  mode 
of  composing  this  universal  medicine,  or  the  manner 
of  its  operation.  Or  rather,  the  people  of  France 
invoked  the  assistance  of  this  national  council,  as 
they  would  have  done  that  of  a  tutelary  angel,  with 
full  confidence  in  his  power  and  benevolence,  though 
they  neither  knew  the  form  in  which  he  might  ap- 
pear, nor  the  nature  of  the  miracles  which  he  was  to 
perform  in  their  behalf.  It  has  been  strongly  ob- 
jected to  Neckar,  that  he  neglected,  on  the  part  of 

15 
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the  crown,  to  take  the  initiative  line  of  conduct  on  this 
important  occasion,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  it  was 
the  minister's  duty,  without  making  any  question,  or 
permitting  any  doubt,  to  assume  that  mode  of  con- 
vening the  States,  and  regulating  them  when  assem- 
bled, which  should  best  tend  to  secure  the  tottering 
influence  of  his  master.  But  Neckar  probably  thought 
the  time  was  past  in  which  this  power  might  have 
been  assumed  by  the  crown  without  exciting  jealousy 
or  opposition.  The  royal  authority,  he  might  recol- 
lect, had  been  of  late  years  repeatedly  strained,  un- 
til it  had  repeatedly  given  way,  and  the  issue,  first 
of  the  Bed  of  Justice,  and  then  of  the  Royal  Sitting, 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  words  of  authority  would 
be  wasted  in  vain  upon  disobedient  ears,  and  might 
only  excite  a  resistance  which  would  prove  its  own  lack 
of  power.  It  was,  therefore,  advisable  not  to  trust  to 
the  unaided  exercise  of  prerogative,  but  to  strengthen 
instead  the  regulations  which  might  be  adopted  for 
the  constitution  of  the  States-general,  by  the  appro- 
bation of  some  public  body  independent  of  the  King 
and  his  ministers.  And  with  this  purpose,  Neckar 
convened  a  second  meeting  of  the  Notables,*  and 
laid  before  them,  for  their  consideration,  his  plan  for 
the  constitution  of  the  States-general. 


*  November,  1788. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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There  were  two  great  points  submitted  to  this 
body,  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  States-ge- 
neral. I.  In  what  proportion  the  deputies  of  the 
Three  Estates  should  be  represented  ?  II.  Whether, 
when  assembled,  the  Nobles,  Clergy,  and  Third  Es- 
tate, or  Commons,  should  act  separately  as  distinct 
chambers,  or  sit  and  vote  as  one  united  body  ? 

Neckar,  a  minister  of  an  honest  and  candid  dispo- 
sition, a  republican  also,  and  therefore  on  principle 
a  respecter  of  public  opinion,  unhappily  did  not  re- 
collect, that  to  be  well-formed  and  accurate,  public 
opinion  should  be  founded  on  the  authority  of  men  of 
talents  and  integrity ;  and  that  the  popular  mind  must 
be  pre-occupied  by  arguments  of  a  sound  and  virtu- 
ous tendency,  else  the  enemy  will  sow  tares,  and  the 
public  will  receive  it  in  the  absence  of  more  whole- 
some grain.  Perhaps  also,  this  minister  found  him- 
self less  in  his  element  when  treating  of  state  affairs, 
than  while  acting  in  his  proper  capacity  as  a  finan- 
cier. However  that  may  be,  Neckar's  conduct  resem- 
bled that  of  an  unresolved  general,  who  directs  his 
movements  by  the  report  of  a  council  of  war.  He 
did  not  sufficiently  perceive  the  necessity  that  the 
measures  to  be  taken  should  originate  with  himself 
rather  than  arise  from  the  suggestion  of  others,  and 
did  not,  therefore,  avail  himself  of  his  situation  and 
high  popularity,  to  recommend  such  general  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  as  might  preserve  the  influence  of 
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the  crown  in  the  States-general,  without  encroach- 
ing on  the  rights  of  the  subject.  The  silence  of 
Neckar  leaving  all  in  doubt,  and  open  to  discussion, 
those  arguments  had  most  weight  with  the  public 
which  ascribed  most  importance  to  the  Third  Estate. 
The  talents  of  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  might  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  already  in  vain  appealed  to  in 
the  two  sessions  of  the  Notables,  an  assembly  compo- 
sed chiefly  out  of  the  privileged  classes,  and  whose 
advice  and  opinion  had  been  given  without  producing 
any  corresponding  good  effect.  The  Parliament  had 
declared  themselves  incompetent  to  the  measures  ne- 
cessary for  the  exigencies  of  the  kingdom.  The 
course  adopted  by  the  King  indicated  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, if  not  incapacity.  The  Tiers  Etat,  there- 
fore, was  the  body  of  counsellors  to  whom  the  nation 
looked  at  this  critical  conjuncture. 

"  What  is  the  Tiers  Etat  ?"  formed  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes ;  and  the  answer  re- 
turned by  the  author  was  such  as  augmented  all  the 
magnificent  ideas  already  floating  in  men's  minds  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  this  order.  "  The  Tiers 
Etat,"  said  he,  "  comprehends  the  whole  nation  of 
France,  excepting  only  the  Nobles  and  Clergy."  This 
view  of  the  matter  was  so  far  successful,  that  the  No- 
tables recommended  that  the  Commons,  or  Third 
Estate,  should  have  a  body  of  representatives  equal 
to  those  of  the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy  united,  and 
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should  thus  form,  in  point  of  relative  numbers,  the 
moiety  of  the  whole  delegates. 

This,  however,  would  have  been  comparatively  of 
small  importance,  had  it  been  determined  that  the 
Three  Estates  were  to  sit,  deliberate,  and  vote,  not 
as  an  united  body,  but  hi  three  several  chambers. 

Neckar  conceded  to  the  Tiers  Etat  the  right  of 
double  representation,  but  seemed  prepared  to  main- 
tain the  ancient  order  of  debating  and  voting  by 
separate  chambers.  The  crown  had  been  already 
worsted  by  the  rising  spirit  of  the  country  in  every 
attempt  which  it  had  made  to  stand  through  its 
own  unassisted  strength ;  and  torn  as  the  bodies  of 
the  clergy  and  nobles  were  by  internal  dissensions, 
and  weakened  by  the  degree  of  popular  odium  with 
which  they  were  loaded,  it  would  have  required  an 
artful  consolidation  of  their  force,  and  an  intimate 
union  betwixt  them  and  the  crown,  to  maintain  a 
balance  against  the  popular  claims  of  the  Commons, 
likely  to  be  at  once  so  boldly  urged  by  themselves, 
and  so  favourably  viewed  by  the  nation.  All  this 
was,  however,  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  accident, 
while  every  chance  was  against  its  being  arranged  in 
the  way  most  advantageous  to  the  monarchy. 

The  minister  ought  also  in  policy  to  have  paved 
the  way,  for  securing  a  party  in  the  Third  Estate  it- 
self, which  should  bear  some  character  of  royalism, 
This  might  doubtless  have  been  done  by  the  usual 
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ministerial  arts  of  influencing  elections,  or  gaining 
over  to  the  crown-interests  some  of  the  many  men  of 
talents,  who,  determined  to  raise  themselves  in  this 
new  world,  had  not  yet  settled  to  which  side  they 
were  to  give  their  support.  But  Neckar,  less  ac- 
quainted with  men  than  witli  mathematics,  imagined 
that  every  member  had  intelligence  enough  to  see  the 
measures  best  calculated  for  the  public  good,  and 
virtue  enough  to  follow  them  faithfully  and  exclu- 
sively. It  was  in  vain  that  the  Marquis  de  Bouille 
pointed  out  the  dangers  arising  from  the  constitution 
assigned  to  the  States-general,  and  insisted  that  the 
minister  was  arming  the  popular  part  of  the  nation 
against  the  two  privileged  orders,  and  that  the  latter 
would  soon  experience  the  effects  of  their  hatred, 
animated  by  self-interest  and  vanity,  the  most  active 
passions  of  mankind.  Neckar  calmly  replied,  that 
there  was  a  necessary  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  human  heart ; — the  maxim  of  a  worthy 
man,  but  not  of  an  enlightened  statesman,*  who  has 
but  too  much  reason  to  know  how  often  both  the 
virtues  and  the  prudence  of  human  nature  are  sur- 
mounted by  its  prejudices  and  passions. 


*  See  Memoires  de  BouilU.  Madame  de  Stae'l  herself  admits 
this  deficiency  in  the  character  of  a  father,  of  whom  she  was  justly 
proud. — "  Se  fianttrop,  il  faut  1'avouer,  a  1'empire  de  la  raison."~»- 
Considerations  sur  la  Revolution,  vol.  I,  p.  171. 
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It  was  in  this  state  of  doubt,  and  total  want  of 
preparation,  that  the  King  was  to  meet  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  whose  elections  had  been  trust- 
ed entirely  to  chance,  without  even  an  attempt  to 
influence  them  in  favour  of  the  most  eligible  persons. 
Yet  surely  the  Crown,  hitherto  almost  the  sole  ac- 
knowledged authority  in  France,  should  have  been 
provided  with  supporters  in  the  new  authority  which 
was  to  be  assembled.  At  least  the  minister  might 
have  been  prepared  with  some  system  or  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding, upon  which  this  most  important  convention 
was  to  conduct  its  deliberations  ;  but  there  was  not 
even  an  attempt  to  take  up  the  reins  which  were 
floating  on  the  necks  of  those  who  were  for  the  first 
time  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  the  State.  All  was 
expectation,  mere  vague  and  unauthorized  hope,  that 
in  this  multitude  of  counsellors  there  would  be  found 
safety.* 

Hitherto  we  have  described  the  silent  and  smooth, 
but  swift  and  powerful  stream  of  innovation,  as  it 
rolled  on  to  the  edge  of  the  sheer  precipice.  We  are 
now  to  view  the  precipitate  tumult  and  terrors  of  the 
cataract. 


*  A  calembourg  of  the  period  presaged  a  different  result.—"  So 
numerous  a  concourse  of  state-physicians  assembled  to  consult  for 
the  weal  of  the  nation,  argued,"  it  was  said,  «'  the  imminent  danger 
and  approaching  death  of  the  patient" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Meeting  of  the  States-General. — Predominant  Influence  of  the 
Tiers  Etat — Property  not  represented  sufficiently  in  that 
Body — General  Character  of  the  Members. — Disposition  of 
the  Estate  of  the  Nobles— And  of  the  Clergy. — Plan  of  form" 
ing  the  Three  Estates  into  Two  Houses — Its  Advantages— 
It  fails.— The  Clergy  unite  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  which 
assumes  the  Title  of  the  National  Assembly. — They  assume 
the  Task  of  Legislation,  and  declare  all  former  fiscal  Re- 
gulations illegal. — They  assert  their  Determination  to  con- 
tinue their  Sessions. — Royal  Sitting — Terminates  in  the 
Triumph  of  the  Assembly. — Parties  in  that  Body — Mounier 
— Constitutionalists — Republicans — Jacobins —  Orleans. 

THE  Estates-general  of  France  met  at  Versailles 
on  the  5th  May,  1789,  and  that  was  indisputably 
the  first  day  of  the  Revolution.  The  Abbe  Sieyes, 
in  a  pamphlet  which  we  have  mentioned,  had  already 
asked,  "  What  was  the  Third  Estate  ?— It  was 
the  whole  nation.  What  had  it  been  hitherto  in  a 
political  light  ? — Nothing.  What  was  it  about  to 
become  presently  ? — Something."  Had  the  last  an- 
swer been  Everything,  it  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth,  for  it  soon  appeared  that  this  Third  Es- 
tate, which,  in  the  year  1614,  the  Nobles  had  refu- 
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sed  to  acknowledge  even  as  a  younger  brother*  of 
their  order,  was  now,  like  the  rod  of  the  prophet,  to 
swallow  up  all  those  who  affected  to  share  its  power. 
Even  amid  the  pageantry  with  which  the  ceremonial 
of  the  first  sitting  abounded,  it  was  clearly  visible 
that  the  wishes,  hopes,  and  interest  of  the  public, 
were  exclusively  fixed  upon  the  representatives  of 
the  Commons.     The  rich  garments   and  floating 
plumes  of  the  nobility,  and  the  reverend  robes  of 
the  clergy,  had  nothing  to  fix  the  public  eye ;  their 
sounding  and  emphatic  titles  had  nothing  to  win  the 
ear ;  the  recollection  of  the  high  feats  of  the  one,  and 
long  sanctified  characters  of  the  other  order,  had  no- 
thing to  influence  the  mind  of  the  spectators.    All 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  members  of  the  Third  Es- 
tate, in  a  plebeian  and  humble  costume,  correspond- 
ing to  their  lowly  birth  and  occupation,  as  the  only 
portion  of  the  assembly  from  whom  they  looked  for 
the  lights  and  the  counsels  which  the  time  demanded. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  assert,  that  the  body  which 
thus  engrossed  the  national  attention  was  devoid  of 
talents  to  deserve  it.     On  the  contrary,  the  Tiers 
Etat  contained  a  large  proportion  of  the  learning, 


*  The  Baron  de  Senneci,  when  the  Estates  of  the  Kingdom  were 
compared  to  three  brethren,  of  which  the  Tiers  Etat  was  youngest, 
declared  that  the  Commons  of  France  had  no  title  to  arrogate  such 
a  relationship  with  the  Nobles,  to  whom  they  were  so  far  inferior  in 
blood,  and  in  estimation. 
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the  intelligence,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  unhappily  it  was  composed  of  men  of  theory  ra- 
ther than  of  practice,  men  more  prepared  to  change 
than  to  preserve  or  repair ;  and,  above  all,  of  men, 
who,  generally  speaking,  were  not  directly  concerned 
in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  by  possessing 
a  l^^JgJ^Pf^yJ^J^6  country. 
**^ie  due  p^^  talents  and  proper- 

tyare  represented  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  perhaps  the  best  assurance  for  the  stabili- 
ty of  tliQ^  coflstkution^^  Men  of  talents,  bold,  en- 
terprizing,  eager  for  distinction,  and  ambitious  of 
power,  suffer  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  recom- 
mending such  measures  as  may  improve  the  general 
system,  and  raise  to  distinction  those  by  whom 
they  are  proposed ;  while  men  of  substance,  desirous 
of  preserymgthe  pjfflBfflfiy  which  they  possess,  are 
scrupulous  in  scrutinizing  every  new  measure,  and 
steady  in  rejecting  such  as  are  not  accompanied  with 
the  most  certain  prospect  of  advantage  to  the  state. 
Talent,  eager  and  active,  desires  the  means  of  em- 
ployment ;  Property,  cautious,  doubtful,  jealous  of 
innovation,  acts  as  a  regulator  rather  than  an  im- 
pulse on  the  machine,  by  preventing  its  moving 
either  too  rapidly,  or  changing  too  suddenly.  The 
over-caution  of  those  by  whom  property  is  represent- 
ed, may  sometimes,  indeed,  delay  a  projected  im- 
provement, but  much  more  frequently  impedes  a  rash 
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and  hazardou§^qW4DPl|?nt.     Looking  back  on  the 

>-«*"ST'«'-t  ^'"^   ' 

parliamentary  history  of  two  centuries,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  much  practical  wisdom  has  been  derived 
from  the  influence  exercised  by  those  members  called 
Country  Gentlemen,  who,  unambitious  of  distin- 

1  '  -TTI  ••        inaniTr"**^ 

guishing  tliemselves  by  their  eloquence,  and  undesi- 
rous  of  mingling  in  the  ordinary  debates  of  the  house, 
make  their  sound  and  unsophisticated  good  sense 
heard  and  understood  upon  every  crisis  of  import- 
ance, in  a  manner  alike  respected  by  the  ministry  and 
the  opposition  of  the  day, — by  the  professed  states- 
men of  the  house,  whose  daily  business  is  legislation, 
and  whose  thoughts,  in  some  instances,  are  devoted 
to  public  affairs,  because  they  have  none  of  their  own 
much  worth  looking  after.  In  this  great  and  most 
important  characteristic  of  representation,  the  Tiers 
Etat  of  France  was  necessarily  deficient ;  in  fact,  the 
part  of  the  French  constitution,  which,  without  exact- 
ly corresponding  to  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land, most  nearly  resembled  them,  was  a  proportion 
of  the  Rural  Noblesse  of  France,  who  were  repre- 
sented amongst  the  Estate  of  the  Nobility.  An  edict, 
detaching  these  rural  proprietors,  and  perhaps  the 
inferior  clergy,  from  their  proper  orders,  and  in- 
cluding their  representatives  in  that  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  would  have  infused  into  the  latter  assembly  a 
proportional  regard  for  the  rights  of  landholders, 
whether  lay  or  clerical ;  and  as  they  must  have  had 
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a  voice  in  those  anatomical  experiments,  of  which 
their  property  was  about  to  become  the  subject,  it 
may  be  supposed  they  would  have  resisted  the  ap- 
plication of  the  scalpel,  excepting  when  it  was  un- 
avoidably necessary.  Instead  of  which,  both  the  no- 
bles and  clergy  came  soon  to  be  placed  on  the  ana- 
tomical table  at  the  mercy  of  each  state-quack,  who, 
having  no  interest  in  their  sufferings,  thought  them 
excellent  subjects  on  which  to  exemplify  some  fa- 
vourite hypothesis. 

While  owners  of  extensive  landed  property  were 
in  a  great  measure  excluded  from  the  representation 
of  the  Third  Estate,  its  ranks  were  filled  from  those 

*""» ''"'"''•l*yay«M«JBfc 

classes  which  seek  novelties  in  theory,  and  which  arc 
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in  the  habit  of  profiting  by  them  in  practice.  There 
were  professed  men  of  letters  called  thither,  as  they 
hoped  and  expected,  to  realize  theories,  for  the 
greater  part  inconsistent  with  the  present  state  of 
things,  in  which,  to  use  one  of  their  own  choicest 
common-places, — "  Mind  had  not  yet  acquired  its 
due  rank."  There  were  many  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
the  law  ;  for,  unhappily,  in  this  profession  also  the 
graver  and  more  enlightened  members  were  called  by 
their  rank  to  the  Estate  of  the  Noblesse.  To  these 
were  united  churchmen  without  livings,  and  physi- 
cians without  patients  ;  men,  whose  education  gene- 
rally makes  them  important  in  the  humble  society 
which  they  move,  and  who  are  proportionally 
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sumptuous  and  conceited  of  their  own  powers,  when 
advancedjnto  that  which  is  jsuperior  to  their  usual 
walk.  There  were  many  bankers  also  speculators  in 
politics,  as  in  their  natural  employment  of  stock-job- 
bing ;  and  there  were  intermingled  with  the  classes 
we  have  noticed  some  individual  nobles,  expelled 
from  their  own  ranks  for  want  of  character,  who,  like 
the  dissolute  Mirabeau,  a  moral  monster  for  talents 
and  want  of  principle,  menaced,  from  the  station 
which  they  had  assumed,  the  rights  of  the  class  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled,  and,  like  deserters  of 
every  kind,  were  willing  to  guide  the  foes  to  whom 
they  had  fled,  into  the  entrenchments  of  the  friends 
whom  they  had  forsaken,  or  by  whom  they  had  been 
exiled.  There  were  also  mixed  with  these  perilous 
elements  many  individuals,  not  only  endowed  with 
talents  and  integrity,  but  possessing  a  respectable 
proportion  of  sound  sense  and  judgment ;  but  who 
unfortunately  aided  less  to  counteract  the  revolution- 
ary tendency,  than  to  justify  it  by  argument  or  dignify 
it  by  example.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  Tiers 
Etat  evinced  a  determined  purpose  to  annihilate  in 
consequence,  if  not  in  rank,  the  other  two  orders  of 
the  state,  and  to  engross  the  whole  power  into  their 
own  hands. 

It  must  be  allowed  to  the  Commons,  that  the  No- 
blesse had  possessed  themselves  of  a  paramount  su- 
periority over  the  middle  class,  totally  inconsistent 
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with  the  just  degree  of  consideration  due  to  their 
fellow- subjects,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of 
enlightened  times.  They  enjoyed  many  privileges 
which  were  humiliating  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and 
others  that  were  grossly  unjust,  among  which  must 
be  reckoned  their  immunities  from  taxation.  Assem- 
bled as  an  Estate  of  the  Kingdom,  they  felt  the 
esprit-de-corps,  and,  attached  to  the  privileges  of 
their  order,  showed  little  readiness  to  make  the  sa- 
crifices which  the  times  demanded,  though  at  the 
risk  of  having  what  they  refused  to  grant,  forcibly 
wrested  from  them.  They  were  publicly  and  impru- 
dently tenacious,  when,  both  on  principle  and  in  po- 
licy, they  should  have  been  compliant  and  accommo- 
dating— for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  the  so- 
vereign. Yet  let  us  be  just  to  that  gallant  and  un- 
fortunate body  of  men.  They  possessed  the  courage, 
if  not  the  skill  or  strength  of  their  ancestors,  and 
while  we  blame  the  violence  with  which  they  clung 
to  useless  and  antiquated  privileges,  let  us  remember 
that  these  were  a  part  of  their  inheritance,  which  no 
man  renounces  willingly,  and  no  man  of  spirit  yields 
up  to  threats.  If  they  erred  in  not  adopting  from  the 
beginning  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession,  no 
body  of  men  ever  suffered  so  cruelly  for  hesitating  to 
obey  a  summons,  which  called  them  to  acts  of  such 
unusual  self-denial. 

The  Clergy  were  no  less  tenacious  of  the  privi- 
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leges  of  the  church,  than  the  Noblesse  of  their  pecu- 
liar feudal  immunities.  It  had  been  already  plainly 
intimated,  that  the  property  of  the  clerical  orders 
ought  to  be  subject,  as  well  as  all  other  species  of 
property,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state ;  and  the  phi- 
losophical opinions  which  had  impugned  their  prin- 
ciples of  faith,  and  rendered  their  persons  ridiculous 
instead  of  reverend,  would,  it  was  to  be  feared,  in- 
duce those  by  whom  they  were  entertained,  to  extend 
their  views  to  a  general  seizure  of  the  whole,  instead 
of  a  part,  of  the  church's  wealth. 

Both  the  first  and  second  Estates,  therefore,  kept 
aloof,  moved  by  the  manner  in  which  the  private  in- 
terests of  each  stood  committed,  and  both  endeavour- 
ed to  avert  the  coining  storm,  by  retarding  the  de- 
liberations of  the  States-general.  They  were  parti- 
cularly desirous  to  secure  their  individual  importance 
as  distinct  orders,  and  appealed  to  ancient  practice 
and  the  usage  of  the  year  1614,  by  which  the  three 
several  estates  sat  and  voted  in  three  separate  bodies. 
But  the  Tiers  Etat,  who,  from  the  beginning,  felt 
their  own  strength,  were  determined  to  choose  that 
mode  of  procedure  by  which  their  force  should  be 
augmented  and  consolidated.  The  double  represen- 
tation had  rendered  them  equal  in  numbers  to  both 
the  other  bodies,  and  as  they  were  sure  of  some  inte- 
rest among  the  inferior  Noblesse,  and  a  very  consider- 
able party  amongst  the  lower  Clergy,  the  assistance 
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of  these  two  minorities,  added  to  their  own  numbers, 
must  necessarily  give  them  the  superiority  in  every 
vote,  providing  the  three  chambers  could  be  united 
into  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Clergy  and  Nobles  saw 
that  an  union  of  this  nature  would  place  all  their 
privileges  and  property  at  the  mercy  of  the  Com- 
mons, whom  the  union  of  the  chambers  in  one  as- 
sembly would  invest  with  an  overwhelming  majo- 
rity in  that  convocation.  They  had  no  reason  to 
expect  that  this  power,  if  once  acquired,  would  be 
used  with  moderation,  for  not  only  had  their  actually 
obnoxious  privileges  been  assailed  by  every  battery  of 
reason  and  of  ridicule,  but  the  records  of  former  ages 
had  been  ransacked  for  ridiculous  absurdities  and 
detestable  cruelties  of  the  possessors  of  feudal  power, 
all  which  were  imputed  to  the  present  privileged 
classes,  and  mingled  with  many  fictions  of  unutter- 
able horror,  devised  on  purpose  to  give  a  yet  darker 
colouring  to  the  system  which  it  was  their  object  to 
destroy.*  Every  motive,  therefore,  of  self-interest 
and  self-preservation,  induced  the  two  first  chambers, 
aware  of  the  possession  which  the  third  had  obtain- 
ed over  the  public  mind,  to  maintain,  if  possible,  the 


*  It  was,  for  example,  gravely  stated,  that  a  seigneur  of  a  cer« 
tain  province  possessed  a  feudal  right  to  put  two  of  his  vassals  to 
death  upon  his  return  from  hunting,  and  to  rip  their  bellies  open,  and 
plunge  his  feet  into  their  entrails  to  warm  them  ! 
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specific  individuality  of  their  separate  classes,  and 
use  the  right  hitherto  supposed  to  be  vested  in  them, 
of  protecting  their  own  interests  by  their  own  sepa- 
rate votes,  as  distinct  bodies. 

Others,  with  a  deeper  view,  and  on  less  selfish 
reasoning,  saw  much  hazard  in  amalgamating  the 
whole  force  of  the  state,  saving  that  which  remained 
in  the  crown,  into  one  powerful  body,  subject  to  all 
the  hasty  impulses  to  which  popular  assemblies  lie 
exposed,  as  lakes  to  the  wind,  and  in  placing  the  per- 
son and  authority  of  the  king  in  solitary  and  diame- 
trical opposition  to  what  must  necessarily,  in  mo- 
ments of  enthusiasm,  appear  to  be  the  will  of  the 
whole  people.  Such  statesmen  would  have  preferred 
retaining  an  intermediate  check  upon  the  popular 
counsels  of  the  Tiers  Etat  by  the  other  two  cham- 
bers, which  might,  as  in  England,  have  been  united 
into  one,  and  would  have  presented  an  imposing  front, 
both  in  point  of  wealth  and  property,  and  through  the 
respect  which,  excepting  under  the  influence  of  po- 
pular emotion,  the  people,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
cannot  help  entertaining  for  birth  and  rank.  Such  a 
body,  providing  the  stormy  temper  of  the  times  had 
admitted  of  its  foundations  being  laid  sufficiently 
strong,  would  have  served  as  a  break-water  betwixt 
the  throne  and  the  stream-tide  of  popular  opinion ; 
and  the  monarch  would  have  been  spared  the  painful 
and  perilous  task  of  opposing  himself  personally,  di- 
ii 
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rectly,  and  without  screen  or  protection  of  any  kind,  to 
the  democratical  part  of  the  constitution.  Above  all, 
by  means  of  such  an  Upper  House,  time  would  have 
been  obtained  for  reviewing  more  coolly  those  mea- 
sures, which  might  have  passed  hastily  through  the 
assembly  of  Popular  Representatives.  It  is  observed 
in  the  history  of  innovation,  that  the  indirect  and 
unforeseen  consequences  of  every  great  change  of  an 
existing  system,  are  more  numerous  and  extensive 
than  those  which  had  been  foreseen  and  calculated 
upon,  whether  by  those  who  advocated,  or  those  who 
opposed  the  alteration.  The  advantages  of  a  consti- 
tution, in  which  each  measure  of  legislation  must 
necessarily  be  twice  deliberately  argued  by  separate 
senates,  acting  under  different  impressions,  and  inter- 
posing, at  the  same  time,  a  salutary  delay,  during 
which  heats  may  subside,  and  erroneous  views  be 
corrected,  requires  no  further  illustration. 

It  must  be  owned,  never theless,  that  there  existed 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  any  attempt  which  might 
have  been  made,  to  give  weight  to  the  Nobles  as  a 
separate  chamber.  The  community  at  large  looked 
to  reforms  deeply  affecting  the  immunities  of  the 
privileged  classes,  as  the  most  obvious  means  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  must  have 
seen  with  jealousy  an  institution  like  an  Upper 
House,  which  placed  the  parties  who  were  principally 
to  suffer  these  changes  in  a  condition  to  impede,  oy 
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inferior  clergy,  and  by  some  of  the  nobles,  and  on  1 7th 
June,  1789,  proceeded  to  constitute  themselves  a  le- 
gislative body,  exclusively  competent  in  itself  to  the 
entire  province  of  legislation ;  and,  renouncing  the 
name  of  the  Third  Estate,  which  reminded  men  they 
were  only  one  out  of  three  bodies,  they  adopted  that 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  avowed  themselves,  not 
merely  the  third  branch  of  the  representative  body, 
but  the  sole  representatives  of  the  people  of  France, 
nay,  the  people  themselves,  wielding  in  person  the 
whole  gigantic  powers  of  the  realm.  They  now  claimed 
the  character  of  a  constituent  body,  no  longer  limited 
to  the  task  of  merely  requiring  a  redress  of  grievances, 
for  which  they  had  been  originally  appointed,  but 
warranted  to  destroy  and  rebuild  whatever  they 
thought  proper  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  It 
is  not  easy,  on  any  ordinary  principle,  to  see  how  a 
representation,  convoked  for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
with  certain  limited  powers,  should  thus  essentially 
alter  their  own  character,  and  set  themselves  in  such 
a  different  relation  to  the  crown  and  the  nation,  from 
that  to  which  their  commissions  restricted  them  ; 
but  the  National  Assembly  were  well  aware,  that,  in 
extending  their  powers  far  beyond  the  terms  of  these 
commissions,  they  only  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents,  and  that,  in  assuming  to  themselves  so 
ample  an  authority,  they  would  be  supported  by  the 
whole  nation,  excepting  the  privileged  orders. 
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The  National  Assembly  proceeded  to  exercise 
their  power  with  the  same  audacity  which  they  had 
shown  in  assuming  it.  They  passed  a  sweeping  de- 
cree, by  which  they  declared  all  the  existing  taxes  to 
be  illegal  impositions,  the  collection  of  which  they 
sanctioned  only  for  the  present,  and  as  an  interim 
arrangement,  until  they  should  have  time  to  establish 
the  financial  regulations  of  the  state  upon  an  equal 
and  permanent  footing. 

The  King,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Neckar,  and 
fulfilling  the  promise  made  on  his  part  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  his  former  minister,  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  assembled  the  States-general ;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  change  of  the  Third  Estate  into 
the  National  Assembly,  and  for  the  pretensions  which 
it  asserted  in  the  latter  character.  Terrified,  and  it 
was  little  wonder,  at  the  sudden  rise  of  this  gigantic 
and  all- overshadowing  fabric,  Louis  became  inclined 
to  listen  to  those  who  counselled  him  to  combat  this 
new  and  formidable  authority,  by  opposing  to  it  the 
weight  of  royal  power;  to  be  exercised,  however,  with 
such  attention  to  the  newly- asserted  popular  opinions, 
and  with  such  ample  surrender  of  the  obnoxious  part 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  as  might  gratify  the  rising 
spirit  of  freedom.  For  this  purpose  a  Royal  Sitting 
was  appointed,  at  which  the  King  in  person  was  to 
meet  the  Three  Estates  of  his  kingdom,  and  propose 
a  scheme  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  unite  all  parties, 
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and  tranquillize  all  minds.  The  name  and  form  of 
this  Seance  Roy  ale  was  perhaps  not  well  chosen,  as 
being  too  nearly  allied  to  those  of  a  Bed  of  Justice, 
in  which  the  King  was  accustomed  to  exercise  impe- 
rative authority  over  the  Parliament ;  and  the  pro- 
ceeding was  calculated  to  awaken  recollection  of  the 
highly  unpopular  Royal  Sitting  of  the  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1787,  the  displacing  of  Neekar,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

But,  as  if  this  had  not  been  sufficient,  an  unhappy 
accident,  which  almost  resembled  a  fatality,  deran- 
ged this  project,  destroyed  all  the  grace  which  might, 
on  the  King's  part,  have  attended  the  measure,  and 
in  place  of  it,  threw  the  odium  upon  the  court  of  ha- 
ving indirectly  attempted  the  forcible  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly,  while  it  invested  the  members  of  that 
body  with  the  popular  character  of  steady  patriots, 
whose  union,  courage,  and  presence  of  mind,  had 
foiled  the  stroke  of  authority  which  had  been  aimed 
at  their  existence. 

The  Hall  of  the  Commons  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Royal  Sitting,  as  the  largest  of  the 
three  which  were  occupied  by  the  Three  Estates,  and 
workmen  were  employed  in  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements and  alterations.  These  alterations  were 
imprudently  commenced*  before  holding  any  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  with  the  National  Assembly ; 

*  20th  June,  1?89. 
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and  it  was  simply  notified  to  their  president,  Bailli, 
by  the  master  of  the  royal  ceremonies,  that  the  King 
had  suspended  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  until  the 
Royal  Sitting  should  have  taken  place.  Bailli,  the 
president,  well  known  afterwards  by  his  tragical  fate, 
refused  to  attend  to  an  order  so  intimated,  and  the 
members  of  Assembly,  upon  resorting  to  their  or- 
dinary place  of  meeting,  found  it  full  of  workmen, 
and  guarded  by  soldiers.  This  led  to  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  scenes  of  the  Revolution. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation,  thus  expelled 
by  armed  guards  from  their  proper  place  of  assem- 
blage, found  refuge  in  a  common  Tennis-court,  while 
a  thunder-storm,  emblem  of  the  moral  tempest  which 
raged  on  the  earth,  poured  down  its  terrors  from 
the  heavens.  It  was  thus  that,  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  and  with  the  wretched  ac- 
commodations which  such  a  place  afforded,  the  mem- 
bers of  Assembly  took,  and  attested  by  their  respective 
signatures,  a  solemn  oath,  to  continue  their  sittings 
until  the  constitution  of  the  country  should  be  fixed 
on  a  solid  basis.  The  scene  was  of  a  kind  to  make 
the  deepest  impression  both  on  the  actors  and  the 
spectators  ;  although,  looking  back  at  the  distance  of 
so  many  years,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  at  what  period 
the  National  Assembly  would  have  been  dissolved, 
had  they  adhered  literally  to  their  celebrated  oath  ? 
But  the  conduct  of  the  government  was  in  every  re- 
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spect  worthy  of  censure.  The  probability  of  this  extra- 
ordinary occurrence  might  easily  have  been  foreseen. 
If  mere  want  of  consideration  gave  rise  to  it,  the 
king's  ministers  were  most  culpably  careless ;  if  the 
closing  of  the  hall,  and  suspending  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Assembly,  was  intended  by  way  of  experiment 
upon  its  temper  and  patience,  it  was  an  act  of  mad- 
ness, equal  to  that  of  irritating  an  already  exasperated 
lion.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  conduct  of 
the  court  had  the  worst  possible  effect  on  the  public 
mind,  and  prepared  them  to  view  with  dislike  and 
suspicion  all  propositions  emanating  from  the  throne ; 
while  the  magnanimous  firmness  and  unanimity  of 
the  Assembly  seemed  that  of  men  determined  to  un- 
dergo martyrdom,  rather  than  desert  the  assertion 
of  their  own  rights,  and  those  of  the  people. 

At  the  Royal  Sitting,  which  took  place  three  days 
after  the  vow  of  the  Tennis-court,  a  plan  was  pro- 
posed by  the  King,  offering  such  security  for  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject,  as  would  a  year  before  have  been 
received  with  grateful  rapture ;  but  it  was  the  un- 
happy fate' of  Louis  XVI.  neither  to  recede  nor  ad- 
vance at  the  fortunate  moment.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  him,  for  France,  and  for  Europe,  if 
the  science  of  Astrology,  once  so  much  respected, 
had  in  reality  afforded  the  means  of  selecting  lucky 
days.  Few  of  his  were  marked  with  a  white  stone. 

J5y  the  scheme  which  he  proposed,  the  King  re- 
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nounced  the  power  of  taxation,  and  the  right  of  bor- 
rowing money,  except  to  a  trifling  extent,  without 
assent  of  the  States-general ;  he  invited  the  Assem- 
bly to  form  a  plan  for  regulating  lettres  de  cachet, 
and  acknowledged  the  personal  freedom  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  he  provided  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  not 
without  a  recommendation  that  some  check  should 
be  placed  upon  its  licence ;  and  he  remitted  to  the 
States,  as  the  proper  authority,  the  abolition  of  the 
gabelle,  and  other  unequal  or  oppressive  taxes. 

But  all  these  boons  availed  nothing,  and  seemed 
to  the  people  and  their  representatives,  but  a  tardy 
and  ungracious  mode  of  resigning  rights  which  the 
crown  had  long  usurped,  and  only  now  restored 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  wrested  from 
its  gripe.  In  addition  to  this,  offence  was  taken  at 
the  tone  and  terms  adopted  in  the  royal  address. 
The  members  of  the  Assembly  conceived,  that  the 
expression  of  the  royal  will  was  brought  forward  in 
too  imperative  a  form.  They  were  offended  that 
the  King  should  have  recommended  the  exclusion 
of  spectators  from  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly ; 
and  much  displeasure  was  occasioned  by  his  decla- 
ring, thus  late,  their  deliberations  and  decrees  on  the 
subject  of  taxes  illegal.  But  the  discontent  was 
summed  up  and  raised  to  the  height  by  the  con- 
cluding article  of  the  royal  address,  in  which,  not- 
withstanding their  late  declarations,  and  oath  not  to 
break  up  their  sittings  until  they  had  completed  a 
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constitution  for  France,  the  King  presumed,  by  his 
own  sole  authority,  to  dissolve  the  Estates.  To  con- 
clude, Neckar,  upon  whom  alone  among  the  mini- 
sters the  popular  party  reposed  confidence,  had  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  Royal  Sitting,  and  thereby 
intimated  his  discontent  with  the  scheme  proposed. 

This  plan  of  a  constitutional  reformation  was 
received  with  great  applause  by  the  Clergy  and  the 
Nobles,  while  the  Third  Estate  listened  in  sullen 
silence.  They  knew  little  of  the  human  mind,  who 
supposed  that  the  display  of  prerogative  which 
had  been  so  often  successfully  resisted,  could  in- 
fluence such  a  body,  or  induce  them  to  descend  from 
the  station  of  power  which  they  had  gained,  and  to 
render  themselves  ridiculous  by  rescinding  the  vow 
which  they  had  so  lately  taken. 

The  King  having,  by  his  own  proper  authority, 
dissolved  the  Assembly,  left  the  hall,  followed  by  the 
Nobles  and  part  of  the  Clergy ;  but  the  remaining 
members,  who  had  remained  silent  and  sullen,  imme- 
diately resumed  their  sitting.  The  King,  supposing 
him  resolute  to  assert  the  prerogative  which  his  own 
voice  had  but  just  claimed,  had  no  alternative  but  that 
of  expelling  them  by  force,  and  thus  supporting  his  or- 
der for  dissolution  of  the  Assembly ;  but,  always  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions,  Louis  employed  no  rougher 
means  of  removing  them  than  a  gentle  summons  to 
disperse,  intimated  by  the  royal  master  of  ceremo- 
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nies.  To  this  officer,  not  certainly  the  most  formida- 
ble satellite  of  arbitrary  power,  Mirabeau  replied 
with  energetic  determination, — "  Slave!  return  to 
thy  master,  and  tell  him,  that  his  bayonets  alone 
can  drive  from  their  post  the  representatives  of  the 
people." 

The  Assembly  then  proceeded  to  pass  a  decree, 
that  they  adhered  to  their  oath  taken  in  the  Tennis- 
court,  while  by  another  they  declared  that  their  own 
persons  were  inviolable ;  and  that  whosoever  should 
attempt  to  execute  any  restraint  or  violence  upon  a 
representative  of  the  people,  should  be  thereby  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  high  treason  against  the  nation. 

Their  firmness,  joined  to  the  inviolability  with 
which  they  had  invested  themselves,  and  the  commo- 
tions which  had  broken  out  at  Paris,  compelled  the 
King  to  give  way,  and  renounce  his  purpose  of  dis- 
solving the  States,  which  continued  their  sittings  un- 
der their  new  title  of  the  National  Assembly ;  while 
at  different  intervals,  and  by  different  manoeuvres, 
the  Chambers  of  the  Clergy  and  Nobles  were  united 
with  them,  or,  more  properly,  were  merged  and  ab- 
sorbed in  one  general  body.  Had  that  Assembly  been 
universally  as  pure  in  its  intentions  as  we  verily  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  case  with  many  or  most  of  its 
members,  the  French  government,  now  lying  dead 
at  their  feet,  might,  like  the  clay  of  Prometheus,  have 
received  new  animation  from  their  hand. 
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But  the  National  Assembly,  though  almost  unani- 
mous in  resisting  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  in 
opposing  the  claims  of  the  privileged  classes,  was 
much  divided  respecting  ulterior  views,  and  carried 
in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  internal  dissension,  and  the 
jarring  elements  of  at  least  four  parties,  which  had 
afterwards  their  successive  entrance  and  exit  on  the 
revolutionary  stage ;  or  rather  one  followed  the  other 
like  successive  billows,  each  obliterating  and  destroy- 
ing the  marks  its  predecessor  had  left  on  the  beach. 

The  FIRST  and  most  practical  division  of  these  le- 
gislators, was  the  class  headed  by  Mounier,  one  of 
the  wisest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest 
men  in  France,  by  Malouet  and  others.  They  were 
patrons  of  a  scheme  at  which  we  have  already  hint- 
ed, and  thought  France  ought  to  look  for  some  of  the 
institutions  favourable  to  freedom,  to  England,  whose 
freedom  had  flourished  so  long.  To  transplant  the 
British  oak,  with  all  its  contorted  branches  and  ex- 
tended roots,  would  have  been  a  fruitless  attempt, 
but  the  infant  tree  of  liberty  might  have  been  taught 
to  grow  after  the  same  fashion.  Modern  France,  like 
England  of  old,  might  have  retained  such  of  her  own 
ancient  laws,  forms,  or  regulations,  as  still  were  re- 
garded by  the  nation  with  any  portion  of  respect, 
intermingling  them  with  such  additions  and  altera- 
tions as  were  required  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  modern 
times,  and  the  whole  might  have  been  formed  on  the 
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principles  of  British  freedom.  The  nation  might  thus, 
in  building  its  own  bulwarks,  have  profited  by  the 
plan  of  those  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  tempest. 
It  is  true,  the  French  legislature  could  not  have  pro- 
mised themselves,  by  the  adoption  of  this  course,  to 
form  at  once  a  perfect  and  entire  system ;  but  they 
might  have  secured  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
subject,  the  trial  by  jury,  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  right  of  granting  or  withholding  the  supplies 
necessary  for  conducting  the  state, — of  itself  the 
strongest  of  all  guarantees  for  national  freedom,  and 
that  of  which,  when  once  vested  in  their  own  re- 
presentatives, the  people  will  never  permit  them  to 
be  deprived.  They  might  have  adopted  also  other 
checks,  balances,  and  controls,  essential  to  the  per- 
manence of  a  free  country  ;  and  having  laid  so  strong 
a  foundation,  there  would  have  been  time  to  experi- 
ence their  use  as  well  as  their  stability,  and  to  intro- 
duce gradually  such  further  improvements,  additions, 
or  alterations,  as  the  state  of  France  should  appear 
to  require,  after  experience  of  those  which  they  had 
adopted. 

But  besides  that  the  national  spirit  might  be  re- 
volted, (not  unnaturally,  however  unwisely,)  at  bor- 
rowing the  essential  peculiarities  of  their  new  con- 
stitution from  a  country  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  the  natural  rival  of  their  own, 
there  existed  among  the  French  a  jealousy  of  the 
crown,  and  especially  of  the  privileged  classes,  with 
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whom  they  had  been  so  lately  engaged  in  political 
hostility,  which  disinclined  the  greater  part  of  the 
Assembly  to  trust  the  King  with  much  authority, 
or  the  Nobles  with  that  influence  which  any  imi- 
tation of  the  English  constitution  must  have  assign- 
ed to  them.  A"  fear  prevailed,  that  whatever  privi- 
leges should  be  left  to  the  King  or  Nobles,  would  be 
so  many  means  of  attack  furnished  to  them  against 
the  new  system.  Joined  to  this  was  the  ambition  of 
creating  at  once,  and  by  their  own  united  wisdom,  a 
constitution  as  perfect  as  the  armed  personification  of 
Wisdom  in  the  heathen  mythology.  England  had 
worked  her  way,  from  practical  reformation  of  abuses, 
into  the  adoption  of  general  maxims  of  government. 
It  was  reserved,  thought  most  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, for  France,  to  adopt  a  nobler  and  more  intel- 
lectual course,  and,  by  laying  down  abstract  doctrines 
of  public  right,  to  deduce  from  these  their  rules  of 
practical  legislation ; — -just  as  it  is  said,  that  in  the 
French  naval-yards  their  vessels  are  constructed  upon 
the  principles  of  abstract  mathematics,  while  those  in 
England  are,  or  were,  chiefly  built  upon  the  more 
technical  and  mechanical  rules.  But  it  seems  on  this 
and  other  occasions  to  have  escaped  these  acute  rea- 
soners,  that  beams  and  planks  are  subject  to  certain 
unalterable  natural  laws,  while  man  is,  by  the  vari- 
ous passions  acting  in  his  nature,  in  contradiction 
often  to  the  suggestions  of  his  understanding,  as  well 
as  by  the  various  modifications  of  society,  liable  to  a 
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thousand  variations,  all  of  which  call  for  limitations 
and  exceptions  qualifying  whatever  general  maxims 
may  be  adopted  concerning  his  duties  and  his  rights. 
All  such  considerations  were  spurned  by  the  numer- 
ous body  of  the  new  French  legislature,  who  resolved, 
in  imitation  of  Medea,  to  fling  into  their  renovating 
kettle  every  existing  joint  and  member  of  their  old 
constitution,  in  order  to  its  perfect  and  entire  re- 
novation. This  mode  of  proceeding  was  liable  to 
three  great  objections.  First,  that  the  practical  in- 
ferences deduced  from  the  abstract  principle  were 
always  liable  to  challenge  by  those,  who,  in  logical 
language,  denied  the  minor  of  the  proposition,  or  as- 
serted that  the  conclusion  was  irregularly  deduced 
from  the  premises.  Secondly,  that  the  legislators, 
thus  grounding  the  whole  basis  of  their  intended 
constitution  upon  speculative  political  opinions, 
strongly  resembled  the  tailors  of  Laputa,  who,  with- 
out condescending  to  take  measure  of  their  customers, 
like  brethren  of  the  trade  elsewhere,  took  the  girth 
and  altitude  of  the  person  by  mathematical  calcula- 
tion, and  if  the  clothes  did  not  fit,  as  was  almost  al- 
ways the  case,  thought  it  ample  consolation  for  the 
party  concerned  to  be  assured,  that,  as  they  worked 
from  infallible  rules  of  art,  the  error  could  only  be 
occasioned  by  his  own  faulty  and  irregular  confor- 
mation of  figure.  Thirdly ,  A  legislature  which  con- 
tents itself  with  such  a  constitution  ay  is  adapted  to 
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the  existing  state  of  things,  may  hope  to  attain  their 
end,  and  in  presenting  it  to  the  people  may  be  en- 
titled to  say,  that,  although  the  plan  is  not  perfect,  it 
partakes  in  that  but  of  the  nature  of  all  earthly  insti- 
tutions, while  it  comprehends  the  elements  of  as  much 
good  as  the  actual  state  of  society  permits  ;  but  from 
the  law-makers,  who  begin  by  destroying  all  exist- 
ing enactments,  and  assume  it  as  their  duty  entirely 
to  renovate  the  constitution  of  a  country,  nothing 
short  of  absolute  perfection  can  be  accepted.     They 
can  shelter  themselves  under  no  respect  to  ancient 
prejudices  which  they  have  contradicted,  or  to  cir- 
cumstances of  society  which  they  have  thrown  out  of 
consideration.  They  must  follow  up  to  the  uttermost 
the  principle  they  have  adopted,  and  their  institutions 
can  never  be  fixed  or  secure  from  the  encroachments 
of  succeeding  innovators,  while  they  retain  any  taint 
of  that  fallibility  to  which  all  human  inventions  are 
necessarily  subject. 

The  majority  of  the  French  Assembly  entertain- 
ed, nevertheless,  the  ambitious  view  of  making  a 
constitution,  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  those 
propositions  they  had  laid  down  as  embracing  the 
rights  of  man,  which,  if  it  should  not  happen  to 
suit  the  condition  of  their  country,  would  neverthe- 
less be  such  as  ought  to  have  suited  it,  but  for  the 
irregular  play  of  human  passions,  and  the  artifi- 
cial habits  acquired  in  an  artificial  state  of  society. 
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But  this  majority  differed  among  themselves  in  this 
essential  particular,  that  the  SECOND  division  of  the 
legislature,  holding  that  of  Mounier  for  the  first,  was 
disposed  to  place  at  the  head  of  their  newly-manufac- 
tured government  the  reigning  King,  Louis  XVI. 
This  resolution  in  his  favour  might  be  partly  out  of  re- 
gard to  the  long  partiality  of  the  nation  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  partly  out  of  respect  for  the  philanthro- 
pical  and  accommodating  character  of  Louis.  We 
may  conceive  also,  that  La  Fayette,  bred  a  soldier, 
and  Bailli,  educated  a  magistrate,  had  still,  notwith- 
standing their  political  creed,  a  natural,  though  un- 
philosophical  partiality  to  their  well-meaning  and  ill- 
fated  sovereign,  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  relax, 
so  far  as  his  particular  interest  was  concerned,  their 
general  rule  of  reversing  all  that  had  previously  had 
a  political  existence  in  France. 

A  THIRD  faction,  entertaining  the  same  articles  of 
political  creed  with  La  Fayette,  Bailli,  and  others, 
carried  them  much  farther,  and  set  at  defiance  the 
scruples  which  limited  the  two  first  parties  in  their 
career  of  reformation.  These  last  agreed  with  La  Fay- 
ette on  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  the  whole  go- 
vernment upon  a  new  basis,  without  which  entire  in- 
novation, they  further  agreed  with  him,  that  it  must 
have  been  perpetually  liable  to  the  chance  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. But  carrying  their  arguments  far- 
ther than  the  Constitutional  party,  as  the  followers 
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of  Fayette,  these  bolder  theorists  pleaded  the  in- 
consistency and  danger  of  placing  at  the  head  of 
their  new  system  of  reformed  and  regenerated  go- 
vernment, a  prince  accustomed  to  consider  himself, 
as  by  inheritance,  the  legitimate  possessor  of  abso- 
lute power.  They  urged  that,  like  the  snake  and 
peasant  in  the  fable,  it  was  impossible  that  the  mo- 
narch and  his  democratical  counsellors  could  forget, 
the  one  the  loss  of  his  power,  the  other  the  constant 
temptation  which  must  beset  the  King  to  attempt  its 
recovery.  With  more  consistency,  therefore,  than  the 
Constitutionalists,  this  third  party  of  politicians  be- 
came decided  Republicans,  determined  upon  oblite- 
rating from  the  new  constitution  every  name  and 
vestige  of  monarchy. 

The  men  of  letters  in  the  Assembly  were,  many 
of  them,  attached  to  this  faction.  They  had  ori- 
ginally been  kept  in  the  back-ground  by  the  law- 
yers and  mercantile  part  of  the  Assembly.  Many 
of  them  possessed  great  talents,  and  were  by  nature 
men  of  honour  and  of  virtue.  But  in  great  revo- 
lutions, it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  dizzying  effect 
of  enthusiastic  feeling  and  excited  passion.  In  the 
violence  of  their  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  France,  they 
too  frequently  adopted  the  maxim,  that  so  glorious 
an  object  sanctioned  almost  any  means  which  could 
be  used  to  attain  it.  Under  the  exaggerated  influ- 
ence of  a  mistaken  patriotism,  they  were  too  apt  to 
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forget  that  a  crime  remains  the  same  in  character  even 
when  perpetrated  in  a  public  cause.* 

It  was  among  these  ardent  men  that  first  arose 
the  idea  of  forming  a  club,  or  society,  to  serve  as  a 
point  of  union  for  those  who  entertained  the  same 
political  sentiments.  Once  united,  they  rendered  their 
sittings  public,  combined  them  with  affiliated  societies 
in  all  parts  of  France,  and  could  thus,  as  from  one 
common  centre,  agitate  the  most  remote  frontiers  with 
the  passionate  feelings  which  electrified  the  metropo- 
lis. This  formidable  weapon  was,  in  process  of  time, 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federalists,  as  the 
original  republicans  were  invidiously  called,  by  the 
faction  who  were  generally  termed  Jacobins,  from 


*  A  singular  instance  of  this  overstrained  and  dangerous  enthu- 
siasm is  given  by  Madame  Roland.  It  being  the  purpose  to  rouse 
the  fears  and  spirit  of  the  people,  and  direct  their  animosity  against 
the  court  party,  Grangeneuve  agreed  that  he  himself  should  be  mur- 
dered, by  persons  chosen  for  the  purpose,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
suspicion  of  the  crime  should  attach  itself  to  the  aristocrats.  He 
went  to  the  place  appointed,  but  Chabot,  who  was  to  have  shared 
his  fate,  neither  appeared  himself,  nor  had  made  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  assassination  of  his  friend,  for  which  Madame  Ro- 
land, that  high-spirited  republican,  dilates  upon  his  poltroonery. 
Yet,  what  was  this  patriotic  devotion,  save  a  plan  to  support  a  false 
accusation  against  the  innocent,  by  an  act  of  murder  and  suicide, 
which,  if  the  scheme  succeeded,  was  to  lead  to  massacre  and  proscrip- 
tion ?  The  same  false,  exaggerated,  and  distorted  views,  of  the  public 
good  centring,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  in  the  establishment  of  a  pure 
republic,  led  Barnave  and  others  to  palliate  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember. Most  of  them  might  have  said  of  the  Liberty  which  they 
had  worshipped,  that  at  their  death  they  found  it  an  empty  name. 
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their  influence  in  that  society,  and  whose  existence 
and  peculiarities  as  a  party,  we  have  now  to  notice. 

As  yet  this  FOURTH,  and,  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
most  formidable  party,  lurked  in  secret  among  the 
republicans  of  a  higher  order  and  purer  sentiments, 
as  they,  on  their  part,  had  not  yet  raised  the  mask, 
or  ventured  to  declare  openly  against  the  plan  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  The  Jacobins  were  term- 
ed, in  ridicule,  Les  Enrages,  by  the  Republicans, 
who,  seeing  in  them  only  men  of  a  fiery  disposition, 
and  violence  of  deportment  and  declamation,  vainly 
thought  they  could  halloo  them  on,  and  call  them  off, 
at  their  pleasure.  They  were  yet  to  learn,  that  when 
force  is  solemnly  appealed  to,  the  strongest  and  most 
ferocious,  as  they  must  be  foremost  in  the  battle, 
will  not  lose  their  share  of  the  spoil,  and  are  more 
likely  to  make  the  lion's  partition.  These  Jacobins 
affected  to  carry  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  to 
the  most  extravagant  lengths,  and  were  laughed  at 
and  ridiculed  in  the  Assembly  as  a  sort  of  fanatics, 
too  absurd  to  be  dreaded.  Their  character,  indeed, 
was  too  exaggerated,  their  habits  too  openly  profli- 
gate, their  manners  too  abominably  coarse,  their 
schemes  too  extravagantly  violent,  to  be  produced  to 
open  day,  while  yet  the  decent  forms  of  society  were 
observed.  But  they  were  not  the  less  successful  in 
gaining  the  lower  classes,  whose  cause  they  pretend- 
ed peculiarly  to  espouse,  whose  passions  they  in- 
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flamed  by  an  eloquence  suited  to  such  hearers,  and 
whose  tastes  they  flattered  by  affectation  of  brutal 
manners  and  vulgar  dress.     They  soon,  by  these 
arts,  attached  to  themselves  a  large  body  of  follow- 
ers, violently  inflamed  with  the  prejudices  which  had 
been  infused  into  their  minds,  and  too  boldly  despe- 
rate to  hesitate  at  any  measures  which  should  be  re- 
commended by  their  demagogues.     What  might  be 
the  ultimate  object  of  these  men  cannot  be  known. 
We  can  hardly  give  any  of  them  credit  for  being  mad 
enough  to  have  any  real  patriotic  feeling,  however 
extravagantly  distorted.     Most  probably,  each  had 
formed  some  vague  prospect  of  terminating  the  af- 
fair to  his  own  advantage ;  but  in  the  meantime,  all 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  revolution- 
ary impulse,  of  deferring  the  return  of  order  and 
quiet,  and  of  resisting  and  deranging  any  description 
of  orderly  and  peaceful  government.     They  were 
sensible  that  the  return  of  law,  under  any  esta- 
blished and  regular  form  whatsoever,  must  render 
them  as  contemptible  as  odious,  and  were  determi- 
ned to  avail  themselves  of  the  disorder  while  it  lasted, 
and  to  snatch  at  and  enjoy  such  portions  of  the  na- 
tional wreck  as  the  tempest  might  throw  within  their 
individual  reach. 

This  foul  and  desperate  faction  could  not,  by  all 
the  activity  it  used,  have  attained  the  sway  which 
it  exerted  amongst  the  lees  of  the  people,  without 
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possessing  and  exercising  extensively  the  power  of 
suborning  inferior  leaders  among  the  populace.  It 
has  been  generally  asserted,  that  means  for  attaining 
this  important  object  were  supplied  by  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  nearest  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  that 
Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  name  is  so  unhappily  mixed 
with  the  history  of  this  period.  By  his  largesses, 
according  to  the  general  report  of  historians,  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  violent  writers  of  pamphlets  and 
newspapers  were  pensioned,  who  deluged  the  public 
with  false  news  and  violent  abuse.  This  prince,  it 
is  said,  recompensed  those  popular  and  ferocious  ora- 
tors, who  nightly  harangued  the  people  in  the  Palais 
Royale,  and  openly  stimulated  them  to  the  most 
violent  aggressions  upon  the  persons  and  property  of 
obnoxious  individuals.  From  the  same  unhappy 
man's  coffers  were  paid  numbers  of  those  who  regu- 
larly attended  on  the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  crowd- 
ed the  galleries  to  the  exclusion  of  the  public  at  large, 
applauded,  hissed,  exercised  an  almost  domineering 
influence  in  the  national  councils,  and  were  some- 
times addressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
as  if  they  had  themselves  been  the  people  of  whom 
they  were  the  scum  and  the  refuse. 

Fouler  accusations  even  than  these  charges  were 
brought  forward.  Bands  of  strangers,  men  of  wild, 
haggard,  and  ferocious  appearance,  whose  persons 
the  still  watchful  police  of  Paris  were  unacquainted 
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with,  began  to  be  seen  in  the  metropolis,  like  those 
obscene  and  ill-omened  birds  which  are  seldom  visi- 
ble except  before  a  storm.  All  these  were  understood 
to  be  suborned  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  agents, 
to  unite  with  the  ignorant,  violent,  corrupted  popu- 
lace of  the  great  metropolis  of  France,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  and  guiding  them  to  actions  of  terror 
and  cruelty.  The  ultimate  object  of  these  manoeuvres 
is  supposed  to  hare  been  a  change  of  dynasty,  which 
should  gratify  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  revenge  by  the 
deposition  of  his  cousin,  and  his  ambition  by  enthron- 
ing himself  in  his  stead,  or  at  least  by  nominating 
him  Lieutenant  of  France,  with  all  the  royal  powers. 
The  most  daring  and  unscrupulous  amongst  the  Ja- 
cobins are  said  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the 
faction  of  Orleans  ;  but  as  he  manifested  a  want  of 
decision,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  opportunities 
of  pushing  his  fortune,  they  abandoned  their  leader, 
(whom  they  continued,  however,  to  flatter  and  de- 
ceive,) and,  at  the  head  of  the  partizans  collected  for 
his  service,  and  paid  from  his  finances,  they  pursued 
the  path  of  their  individual  fortunes. 

Besides  the  various  parties  which  we  have  detailed, 
and  which  gradually  developed  their  discordant  sen- 
timents as  the  Revolution  proceeded,  the  Assembly 
contained  the  usual  proportion  of  that  prudent  class 
of  politicians  who  are  guided  by  events,  and  who,  in 
the  days  of  Cromwell,  called  themselves  "  Waiters 
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upon  Providence  ;" — men  who  might  boast,  with  the 
miller  in  the  tale,  that  though  they  could  not  direct 
the  course  of  the  wind,  they  could  adjust  their  sails 
so  as  to  profit  by  it,  blow  from  what  quarter  it  would. 

All  the  various  parties  in  the  Assembly,  by  whose 
division  the  King  might,  by  temporizing  measures, 
have  surely  profited,  were  united  in  a  determined 
course  of  hostility  to  the  crown  and  its  pretensions, 
by  the  course  which  Louis  XVI.  was  unfortunately 
advised  to  pursue.  It  had  been  resolved  to  assume 
a  menacing  attitude,  and  to  place  the  King  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  force.  Orders  were  given  accord- 
ingly. 

Neckar,  though  approving  of  many  parts  of  the 
proposal  made  to  the  Assembly  at  the  royal  sitting, 
had  strongly  dissented  from  others,  and  had  opposed 
the  measure  of  marching  troops  towards  Versailles 
and  Paris  to  overawe  the  capital,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  National  Assembly.  Neckar  received  his  dismis- 
sion, and  thus  a  second  time  the  King  and  the  people 
seemed  to  be  prepared  for  open  war.  The  force  at 
first  glance  seemed  entirely  on  the  royal  side.  Thirty 
regiments  were  drawn  around  Paris  and  Versailles, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Broglio,  an  officer  of  emi- 
nence, and  believed  to  be  a  zealous  anti-revolution- 
ist, and  a  large  camp  formed  under  the  walls  of 
the  metropolis.  The  town  was  open  on  all  sides, 
and  the  only  persons  by  whom  defence  could  be 
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offered  were  an  unarmed  mob  ;  but  this  superiority 
existed  only  in  appearance.  The  French  guards 
had  already  united  themselves,  or,  as  the  phrase 
then  went,  fraternized  with  the  people,  yielding 
to  the  various  modes  employed  to  dispose  them 
to  the  popular  cause ;  and  little  attached  to  their 
officers,  most  of  whom  only  saw  their  companies  upon 
the  days  of  parade  or  duty,  an  apparent  accident, 
which  probably  had  its  origin  in  an  experiment  upon 
the  feelings  of  these  regiments,  brought  the  matter 
to  a  crisis.  The  soldiers  had  been  supplied  secretly 
with  means  of  unusual  dissipation,  and  consequent- 
ly a  laxity  of  discipline  was  daily  gaining  ground 
among  them.  To  correct  this  licence,  eleven  of  the 
guards  had  been  committed  to  prison  for  military 
offences ;  the  Parisian  mob  delivered  them  by  vio- 
lence, and  took  them  under  the  protection  of  the  in- 
habitants, a  conduct  which  made  the  natural  im- 
pression on  their  comrades.  Their  numbers  were 
three  thousand  six  hundred  of  the  best  soldiers  in 
France,  accustomed  to  military  discipline,  occupying 
every  strong  point  in  the  city,  and  supported  by  its 
immense  though  disorderly  populace. 

The  gaining  these  regiments  gave  the  Revolution- 
ists the  command  of  Paris,  from  which  the  army  as- 
sembled under  Broglio  might  have  found  it  hard  to 
dislodge  them  ;  but  these  last  were  more  willing  to 
aid  than  to  quell  any  insurrection  which  might  take 
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place.  The  modes  of  seduction  which  had  succeeded 
with  the  French  guards  were  sedulously  addressed 
to  other  corps.  The  regiments  which  lay  nearest  to 
Paris  were  not  forgotten.  They  were  plied  with  those 
temptations  which  are  most  powerful  with  soldiers — 
wine,  women,  and  money,  were  supplied  in  abun- 
dance— and  it  was  amidst  debauchery  and  undisci- 
pline  that  the  French  army  renounced  their  loyalty, 
which  used  to  be  even  too  much  the  god  of  their 
idolatry,  and  which  was  now  destroyed  like  the  tem- 
ple of  Persepolis,  amidst  the  vapours  of  wine,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  courtezans.  There  remained  the 
foreign  troops,  of  which  there  were  several  regiments, 
but  their  disposition  was  doubtful ;  and  to  use  them 
against  the  citizens  of  Paris,  might  have  been  to  con- 
firm the  soldiers  of  the  soil  in  their  indisposition  to 
the  royal  cause,  supported  as  it  must  then  have  been 
by  foreigners  exclusively. 

Meanwhile,  the  dark  intrigues  which  had  been 
long  formed  for  accomplishing  a  general  insurrection 
in  Paris,  were  now  ready  to  be  brought  into  action. 
The  populace  had  been  encouraged  by  success  in  one 
or  two  skirmishes  with  the  gens-d'armes  and  foreign 
soldiery.  They  had  stood  a  skirmish  with  a  regiment 
of  German  horse,  and  had  been  successful.  The 
number  of  desperate  characters  who  were  to  lead  the 
van  in  these  violences,  was  now  greatly  increased. 
Deep  had  called  to  deep,  and  the  revolutionary  clubs 
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of  Paris  had  summoned  their  confederates  from  among 
the  most  fiery  and  forward  of  every  province.  Be- 
sides troops  of  galley-slaves  and  deserters,  vagabonds 
of  every  order  flocked  to  Paris,  like  ravens  to  the 
spoil.  To  these  were  joined  the  lowest  inhabitants  of 
a  populous  city,  always  ready  for  riot  and  rapine ; 
and  they  were  led  on  and  encouraged  by  men  who 
were  in  many  instances  sincere  enthusiasts  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  thought  it  could  only  be  vic- 
torious by  the  destruction  of  the  present  govern- 
ment. The  Republican  and  Jacobin  party  were 
open  in  sentiment  and  in  action,  encouraging  the 
insurrection  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The 
Constitutionalists,  more  passive,  were  still  rejoiced 
to  see  the  storm  arise,  conceiving  such  a  crisis  was 
necessary  to  compel  the  King  to  place  the  helm  of 
the  state  in  their  hands.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  assembled  force  of  the  crown  would 
be  employed  to  preserve  the  peace  at  least,  and 
prevent  the  general  system  of  robbery  and  plun- 
der which  seemed  about  to  ensue.  They  appeared 
not,  and  the  citizens  themselves  took  arms  by  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands,  forming  the  burgher 
militia,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  National 
Guard.  The  royal  arsenals  were  plundered  to  obtain 
arms,  and  La  Fayette  was  adopted  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  this  new  army,  a  sufficient  sign  that  they 
were  to  embrace  what  was  called  the  Constitutional 
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party.  Another  large  proportion  of  the  population 
was  hastily  armed  with  pikes,  a  weapon  which  was 
thence  termed  Revolutionary.  The  Baron  de  Besen- 
val,  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss  guards,  two  foreign  re- 
giments, and  eight  hundred  horse,  after  an  idle  de- 
monstration which  only  served  to  encourage  the  in- 
surgents, retired  from  Paris  without  firing  a  shot, 
having,  he  says  in  his  Memoirs,  no  orders  how  to 
act,  and  being  desirous  to  avoid  precipitating  a  civil 
war.  His  retreat  was  the  signal  for  a  general  insur- 
rection, in  which  the  French  Guard,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  armed  mob  of  Paris,  took  the  Bas- 
tille, and  massacred  a  part  of  the  garrison. 

We  are  not  tracing  minutely  the  events  of  the  Re- 
volution, but  only  attempting  to  describe  their  spirit 
and  tendency  ;  and  we  may  here  notice  two  changes, 
which  for  the  first  time  were  observed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  Parisian  populace. 

The  Badauds  de  Paris,  as  they  were  called  in  de- 
rision, had  been  hitherto  viewed  as  a  light,  laughing, 
thoughtless  race,  passionately  fond  of  news,  though 
not  very  acutely  distinguishing  betwixt  truth  and 
falsehood,  quick  in  adopting  impressions,  but  inca- 
pable of  forming  firm  and  concerted  resolutions,  still 
more  incapable  of  executing  them,  and  so  easily  over- 
awed by  an  armed  force,  that  about  twelve  hundred 
police-soldiers  had  been  hitherto  sufficient  to  keep  all 
Paris  in  subjection.  But  in  the  attack  of  the  Bastille, 
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they  showed  themselves  daring,  resolute,  and  un- 
yielding, as  well  as  prompt  arid  headlong.  These 
new  qualities  were  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  sup- 
port which  they  received  from  the  French  guards ; 
but  are  still  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  loftier  and 
more  decided  character  belonging  to  the  revolution- 
ary spirit,  and  the  mixture  of  men  of  the  better 
classes,  and  of  the  high  tone  which  belongs  to  them, 
among  the  mere  rabble  of  the  city.  The  garrison  of 
this  too-famous  castle  was  indeed  very  weak,  but  its 
deep  moats,  and  insurmountable  bulwarks,  presented 
the  most  imposing  show  of  resistance ;  and  the  tri- 
umph which  the  popular  cause  obtained  in  an  exploit 
seemingly  so  desperate,  infused  a  general  consterna- 
tion into  the  King  and  the  royalists. 

The  second  remarkable  particular  was,  that  from 
being  one  of  the  most  light-hearted  and  kind- tempered 
of  nations,  the  French  seemed  upon  the  Revolution  to 
have  been  animated  not  merely  with  the  courage,  but 
with  the  rabid  fury,  of  unchained  wild  beasts.  Fou- 
lon  and  Berthier,  two  individuals  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  enemies  of  the  people,  were  put  to  death, 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  insult  fitting  only 
at  the  death-stake  of  a  Cherokee  encampment ;  and, 
in  emulation  of  literal  cannibals,  there  were  men,  or 
rather  monsters,  found,  not  only  to  tear  asunder  the 
limbs  of  their  victims,  but  to  eat  their  hearts,  and 
drink  their  blood.  The  intensity  of  the  new  doctrines 
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of  freedom,  the  animosity  occasioned  by  civil  com- 
motion, cannot  account  for  these  atrocities,  even  in 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  populace.  Those 
who  led  the  way  in  such  unheard-of  enormities,  must 
have  been  practised  murderers  and  assassins,  mixed 
with  the  insurgents,  like  old  hounds  in  a  young  pack, 
to  lead  them  on,  flesh  them  with  slaughter,  and  teach 
an  example  of  cruelty  too  easily  learned,  but  hard  to 
be  ever  forgotten.  The  metropolis  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  civil  war  or  submission 
was  the  only  resource  left  to  the  sovereign.  For  the 
former  course  sufficient  reasons  might  be  urged. 
The  whole  proceedings  in  the  metropolis  had  been 
entirely  insurrectionary,  without  the  least  pretence 
of  authority  from  the  National  Assembly,  which  con- 
tinued sitting  at  Versailles,  discussing  the  order  of 
the  day,  while  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  storming 
castles,  and  tearing  to  pieces  their  prisoners,  without 
authority  from  the  national  representatives,  and  even 
without  the  consent  of  their  own  civic  rulers.  The 
provost  of  the  merchants  was  assassinated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disturbance,  and  a  terrified  com- 
mittee of  electors  were  the  only  persons  who  preser- 
ved the  least  semblance  of  authority,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  exercise  under  the  control  and  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  infuriated  multitude.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  citizens,  though  assuming  arms  for  the 
protection  of  themselves  and  their  families,  had  no 
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desire  of  employing  them  against  the  royal  authori- 
ty ;  a  much  larger  only  united  themselves  with  the 
insurgents,  because,  in  a  moment  of  universal  agita- 
tion, they  were  the  active  and  predominant  party. 
Of  these  the  former  desired  peace  and  protection ;  the 
latter,  from  habit  and  shame,  must  have  soon  desert- 
ed the  side  which  was  ostensibly  conducted  by  ruf- 
fians and  common  stabbers,  and  drawn  themselves 
to  that  which  protected  peace  and  good  order.  We 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  a  people  so  enlightened 
as  those  of  France,  too  good  an  opinion  of  human 
nature  in  any  country,  to  believe  that  men  will  per- 
sist in  evil,  if  defended  in  their  honest  and  legal 
rights. 

What,  in  this  case,  was  the  duty  of  Louis  XVI.  ? 
We  answer  without  hesitation,  that  which  George 
III.  of  Britain  proposed  to  himself,  when,  in  the 
name  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  a  violent  and  dis- 
orderly mob  opened  prisons,  destroyed  property, 
burned  houses,  and  committed,  though  with  far  fewer 
symptoms  of  atrocity,  the  same  course  of  disorder 
which  now  laid  waste  Paris.  It  is  known  that  when 
his  ministers  hesitated  to  give  an  opinion  in  point  of 
law  concerning  the  employment  of  military  force  for 
protection  of  life  and  property  against  a  disorderly 
banditti,  the  King,  as  chief  magistrate,  declared  his 
own  purpose  to  march  into  the  blazing  city  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  and  with  the  strong  hand  of  war 
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to  subdue  the  insurgents,  and  restore  peace  to  the 
affrighted  capital.  The  same  call  now  sounded 
loudly  in  the  ear  of  Louis.  He  was  still  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  people,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
tect their  lives  and  property — still  commander  of 
that  army  levied  and  paid  for  protecting  the  law  of 
the  country,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  the  subject 
The  King  ought  ta  have  proceeded  to  the  National 
Assembly  without  an  instant's  delay,  cleared  himself 
before  that  body  of  the  suspicions  with  which  calum- 
ny had  loaded  him,  and  required  and  commanded  the 
assistance  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  quell 
the  frightful  excesses  of  murder  and  rapine  which 
dishonoured  the  capital.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
the  whole  moderate  party,  as  they  were  called,  would 
have  united  with  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  The 
throne  was  not  yet  empty,  nor  the  sword  unswayed. 
Louis  had  surrendered  much,  and  might,  in  the 
course  of  the  change  impending,  have  been  obliged 
to  surrender  more ;  but  he  was  still  King  of  France, 
still  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  prevent  mur- 
der and  put  down  insurrection.  He  could  not  be 
considered  as  crushing  the  cause  of  freedom,  in  an- 
swering a  call  to  discharge  his  kingly  duty ;  for  what 
had  the  cause  of  reformation,  proceeding  as  it  was 
by  the  peaceful  discussion  of  an  unarmed  convention^ 
to  do  with  the  open  war  waged  by  the  insurgents  of 
Paris  upon  the  King^s  troops,  or  with  the  gratuitous 
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murders  and  atrocities  with  which  the  capital  had 
been  polluted  ?  With  such  members  as  shame  and 
fear  might  have  brought  over  from  the  opposite  side, 
the  King,  exerting  himself  as  a  prince,  would  have 
formed  a  majority  strong  enough  to  show  the  union 
which  subsisted  betwixt  the  Crown  and  the  Assem- 
bly, when  the  protection  of  the  laws  was  the  point 
in  question.  With  such  a  support — or  without  it — 
for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prince,  in  a  crisis  of  such 
emergency,  to  serve  the  people,  and  save  the  coun- 
try? by  the  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative,  whe- 
ther with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature, — the  King,  at  the  head 
of  his  Gardes  de  Corps,  of  the  regiments  which 
might  have  been  found  faithful,  of  the  nobles  and 
gentry,  whose  principles  of  chivalry  devoted  them  to 
the  service  of  their  sovereign,  ought  to  have  march- 
ed into  Paris,  and  put  down  the  insurrection  by  the 
armed  hand  of  authority,  or  fallen  in  the  attempt,  like 
the  representative  of  Henry  IV.  His  duty  called  up- 
on him,  and  the  authority  with  which  he  was  invest- 
ed enabled  him,  to  act  this  part ;  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  dismayed  the  factious,  encouraged 
the  timid,  decided  the  wavering,  and,  by  obtaining  a 
conquest  over  lawless  and  brute  violence,  would  have 
paved  the  way  for  a  moderate  and  secure  reforma- 
tion in  the  state. 
But,  having  obtained  this  victory,  in  the  name  of  the 
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Law  of  the  realm,  the  King  could  only  be  vindicated 
in  having  resorted  to  arms,  by  using  his  conquest  with 
such  moderation,  as  to  show  that  he  threw  his  sword 
into  the  one  scale,  solely  in  order  to  balance  the  clubs 
and  poniards  of  popular  insurrection,  with  which  the 
other  was  loaded.  He  must  then  have  evinced  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  obstruct  the  quiet  course  of  modera- 
tion and  constitutional  reform,  in  stemming  that  of 
headlong  and  violent  innovation.     Many  disputes 
would  have  remained  to  be  settled  between  him  and 
his  subjects  ;  but  the  process  of  improving  the  con- 
stitution, though  less  rapid,  would  have  been  more 
safe  and  certain,  and  the  kingdom  of  France  might 
have  attained  a  degree  of  freedom  equal  to  that  which 
she  now  possesses,  without  passing  through  a  brief  but 
dreadful  anarchy  to  long  years  of  military  despotism, 
without  the  loss  of  mines  of  treasure,  and  without  the 
expenditure  of  oceans  of  blood.  To  those  who  object 
the  peril  of  this  course,  and  the  risk  to  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  from  the  fury  of  the  insurgents,  we  can 
only  answer,  in  the  words  of  the  elder  Horatius,  Qu'il 
mourut.     Prince  or  peasant  have  alike  lived  long 
enough,  when  the  choice  comes  to  be  betwixt  loss  of 
life  and  an  important  duty  undischarged.    Death, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  would  have  saved  Louis 
more  cruel  humiliation,  his  subjects  a  deeper  crime. 
We  do  not  affect  to  deny,  that  in  this  course  there 
was  considerable  risk  of  another  kind,  and  that  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  King,  susceptible  as  he  was  to 
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tlie  influence  of  those  around  him,  might  have  lain 
under  strong  temptation  to  have  resumed  the  despotic 
authority,  of  which  he  had  in  a  great  measure  divest- 
ed himself,  and  have  thus  abused  a  victory  gained 
over  insurrection  into  a  weapon  of  tyranny.  But  the 
spirit  of  liberty  was  so  strong  in  France,  the  prin- 
ciples of  leniency  and  moderation  so  natural  to  the 
King,  his  own  late  hazards  so  great,  and  the  future, 
considering  the  general  disposition  of  his  subjects,  so 
doubtful,  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  a  victory  by  the 
sovereign  at  that  moment  would  have  been  followed 
by  temperate  measures.  How  the  people  used  theirs 
is  but  too  well  known.  At  any  rate,  we  have  strongly 
stated  our  opinion,  that  Louis  would  at  this  crisis 
have  been  justified  in  employing  force  to  compel  or- 
der, but  that  the  crime  would  have  been  deep  and  in- 
expiable had  he  abused  a  victory  to  restore  despotism. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  preceding  state- 
ment takes  too  much  for  granted,  and  that  the  vio- 
lence employed  on  the  14th  July  was  probably  only 
an  anticipation  of  the  forcible  measures  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  King  against  the  As- 
sembly. The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  successful 
party  may  always  cast  on  the  loser  the  blame  of  com- 
mencing the  brawl,  as  the  wolf  punished  the  lamb  for 
troubling  the  course  of  the  water,  though  he  drank 
lowest  down  the  stream.  But  when  we  find  one  party 
completely  prepared  and  ready  for  action,  forming 
plans  boldly,  and  executing  them  skilfully,  and  ob- 
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serve  the  other  uncertain  and  unprovided,  betraying 
all  the  imbecility  of  surprise  and  indecision,  we  must 
necessarily  believe  the  attack  was  premeditated  on  the 
one  side,  and  unexpected  on  the  other. 

The  abandonment  of  thirty  thousand  stand  of  arms 
at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  which  were  surrendered 
without  the  slightest  resistance,  though  three  Swiss 
regiments  lay  encamped  in  the  Champs  Elysees ;  the 
totally  unprovided  state  of  the  Bastile,  garrisoned  by 
about  one  hundred  Swiss  and  Invalids,  and  without 
provisions  even  for  that  small  number ;  the  absolute 
inaction  of  the  Baron  de  Bezenval,  who, — without  en- 
tangling his  troops  in  the  narrow  streets,  which  was 
pleaded  as  his  excuse, — might,  by  marching  along 
the  Boulevards,  a  passage  so  well  calculated  for  th<» 
manoeuvres  of  regular  troops,  have  relieved  the  siege 
of  that  fortress  ;*  and,  finally,  that  general's  blood- 
less retreat  from  Paris, — show  that  the  King  had, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  not  only  adopted  no 


*  We  have  heard  from  a  spectator  who  could  be  trusted,  that 
during  the  course  of  the  attack  on  the  Bastile,  a  cry  arose  among  the 
crowd  that  the  regiment  of  Royales  Allemandes  were  coming  upon 
them*  There  was  at  that  moment  such  a  disposition  to  fly,  as  plainly 
showed  what  would  have  been  the  effect  had  a  body  of  troops  appear- 
ed in  reality.  The  Baron  de  Bezenval  had  commanded  a  body  of  the 
guards,  when,  some  weeks  previously,  they  subdued  an  insurrection 
in  the  Fauxbourg  St  Antoine.  On  that  occasion  many  of  the  mob 
were  killed ;  and  he  observes  in  his  Memoirs,  that,  while  the  citizens 
of  Paris  termed  him,,their  preserver,  he  was  very  coldly  received  at 
court.  He  might  be,  therefore,  unwilling  to  commit  himself,  by  act- 
ing  decidedly  on  the  14th  July. 
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measures  of  a  hostile  character,  but  must,  on  the 
contrary,  have  issued  such  orders  as  prevented  his 
officers  from  repelling  force  by  force. 

We  are  led,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  the  scheme 
of  assembling  the  troops  round  Paris  was  one  of 
those  half  measures,  to  which,  with  great  political 
weakness,  Louis  resorted  more  than  once — an  at- 
tempt to  intimidate  by  the  demonstration  of  force, 
which  he  was  previously  resolved  not  to  use.  Had 
his  purposes  of  aggression  been  serious,  five  thousand 
troops  of  loyal  principles — and  such  might  surely 
have  been  selected — would,  acting  suddenly  and  en- 
ergetically, have  better  assured  him  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  than  six  times  that  number  brought  to  waste 
themselves  in  debauch  around  its  walls,  and  to  be 
withdrawn  without  the  discharge  of  a  musket.  In- 
deed, the  courage  of  Louis  was  of  a  passive,  not  an 
active  nature,  conspicuous  in  enduring  adversity,  but 
not  of  that  energetic  and  decisive  character  which 
turns  dubious  affairs  into  prosperity,  and  achieves  by 
its  own  exertions  the  success  which  Fortune  denies. 

The  insurrection  of  Paris  being  acquiesced  in  by 
the  sovereign,  was  recognised  by  the  nation  as  a 
legitimate  conquest,  instead  of  a  state  crime ;  and 
the  tameness  of  the  King  in  enduring  its  violence, 
was  assumed  as  a  proof  that  the  citizens  had  but'  an- 
ticipated his  intended  forcible  measures  against  the 
Assembly,  and  prevented  the  military  occupation  of 
the  city.  In  the  debates  of  the  Assembly  itself,  the 
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insurrection  was  vindicated ;  the  fears  and  suspicions 
alleged  as  its  motives  were  justified  as  well-founded ; 
the  passions  of  the  citizens  were  sympathized  with, 
and  their  worst  excesses  palliated  and  excused.  When 
the  horrors  accompanying  the  murder  of  Berthier 
and  Foulon  were  dilated  upon  by  Lally  Tolendahl 
in  the  Assembly,  he  was  heard  and  answered  as  if  he 
had  made  mountains  of  mole-hills.    Mirabeau  said, 
that  "  it  was  a  time  to  think,  and  not  to  feel."  Bar- 
nave  asked,  with  a  sneer,  "  If  the  blood  which  had 
been  shed  was  so  pure  ?"    Robespierre,  rising  into 
animation  with  acts  of  cruelty  fitted  to  call  forth  the 
interest  of  such  a  mind,  observed,  that  "the  people, 
oppressed  for  ages,  had  a  right  to  the  revenge  of  a 
day." 

But  how  long  did  that  day  last,  or  what  was  the 
fate  of  those  who  justified  its  enormities  ?  From  that 
hour  the  mob  of  Paris,  or  rather  the  suborned  agita- 
tors by  whom  the  actions  of  that  blind  multitude  were 
dictated,  became  masters  of  the  destiny  of  France. 
An  insurrection  was  organized  whenever  there  was 
any  purpose  to  be  carried,  and  the  Assembly  might 
be  said  to  work  under  the  impulse  of  the  popular 
current,  as  mechanically  as  the  wheel  of  a  water  en- 
gine is  driven  by  a  cascade. 

The  victory  of  the  Bastille  was  extended  in  its 
consequences  to  the  cabinet  and  to  the  legislative 
body.  In  the  former,  those  ministers  who  had  coun- 
selled the  King  to  stand  on  the  defensive  against  the 
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Assembly,  or  rather  to  assume  a  threatening  attitude, 
suddenly  lost  courage  when  they  heard  the  fate  of 
Foulon  and  Berthier.  The  Baron  de  Breteueil,  the 
unpopular  successor  of  Neckar,  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  driven  into  exile ;  and,  to  complete  the 
triumph  of  the  people,  Neckar  himself  was  recalled 
by  their  unanimous  voice. 

The  King  came,  or  was  conducted  to,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  Paris,  in  what,  compared  to  the  triumph 
of  the  minister,  was  a  sort  of  ovation,  in  which  he 
appeared  rather  as  a  captive  than  otherwise.  He 
entered  into  the  edifice  under  a  vault  of  steel,  formed 
by  the  crossed  sabres  and  pikes  of  those  who  had  been 
lately  engaged  in  combating  his  soldiers,  and  mur- 
dering his  subjects.  He  adopted  the  cockade  of  the 
insurrection ;  and  in  doing  so,  ratified  and  approved 
of  the  acts  done  expressly  against  his  command,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  victory  obtained  over  his  own  au- 
thority, and  completed  that  conquest  by  laying  down 
his  arms. 

The  conquest  of  the  Bastille  was  the  first,  almost 
the  only  appeal  to  arms  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Revolution;  and  the  popular  success, afterwards  sanc- 
tioned by  the  monarch,  showed  that  nothing  remained 
save  the  name  of  the  ancient  government.  The  King's 
younger  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  now  reigning 
King  of  France,  had  been  distinguished  as  the  leader 
and  rallying  point  of  the  royalists.  He  left  the 
kingdom  with  his  children,  and  took  refuge  in  Turin. 
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Other  distinguished  princes,  and  many  of  the  inferior 
nobility,  adopted  the  same  course,  and  their  departure 
seemed  to  announce  to  the  public  that  the  royal  cause 
was  indeed  desperate,  since  it  was  deserted  by  those 
most  interested  in  its  defence.  This  was  the  first 
act  of  general  emigration,  and  although,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  excused,  yet  it  must  still  be 
termed  a  great  political  error.  For  though,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  these  princes 
and  their  followers  had  been  educated  in  the  belief 
that  the  government  of  France  rested  in  the  King's 
person,  and  was  identified  with  him ;  and  that  when 
the  King  was  displaced  from  his  permanent  situa- 
tion of  power,  the  whole  social  system  of  France  was 
totally  ruined,  and  nothing  remained  which  could 
legally  govern  or  be  governed ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  instant  the 
emigrants  crossed  the  frontier,  they  at  once  lost  all 
the  natural  advantages  of  birth  and  education,  and 
separated  themselves  from  the  country  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  defend. 

To  draw  to  a  head,  and  raise  an  insurrection  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  a  counter  revolution,  would 
have  been  the  ready  and  natural  resource.  But  the 
influence  of  the  privileged  classes  was  so  totally  de- 
stroyed, that  the  scheme  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  hopeless,  even  if  the  King's  consent  could 
have  been  obtained.  To  remain  in  France,  whether 
in  Paris  or  the  departments,  must  have  exposed 
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them,  in  their  avowed  character  of  aristocrats,  to 
absolute  assassination.  It  has  been  therefore  urged, 
that  emigration  was  their  only  resource. 

But  there  remained  for  these  princes,  nobles,  and 
cavaliers,  a  more  noble  task,  could  they  but  have 
united  themselves  cordially  to  that  portion  of  the 
Assembly,  originally  a  strong  one,  which  professed, 
without  destroying  the  existing  state  of  monarchy 
in  France,  to  wish  to  infuse  into  it  the  spirit  of 
rational  liberty,  and  to  place  Louis  in  such  a  si- 
tuation as  should  have  ensured  him  the  safe  and 
honourable  station  of  a  limited  monarch,  though  it 
deprived  him  of  the  powers  of  a  despot.  It  is  in 
politics,  however,,  as  in  religion — the  slighter  in  it- 
self the  difference  between  two  parties,  the  more  te- 
nacious is  each  of  the  propositions  in  which  they 
disagree.  The  pure  Royalists  were  so  far  from  be- 
ing disposed  to  coalesce  with  those  who  blended  an 
attachment  to  monarchy  with  a  love  of  liberty,  that 
they  scarce  accounted  them  fit  to  share  the  dangers 
and  distresses  to  which  all  were  alike  reduced. 

This  first  emigration  proceeded  not  a  little  per- 
haps on  the  feeling  of  self- consequence  among  those 
by  whom  it  was  adopted.  The  high-born  nobles  of 
which  it  was  chiefly  composed,  had  been  long  the 
WORLD,  as  it  is  termed,  }o  Paris  and  to  each  other, 
and  it  was  a  natural  conclusion,  that  their  withdraw- 
ing themselves  from  the  sphere  which  they  adorned, 
must  have  been  felt  as  an  irremediable  deprivation, 
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They  were  not  aware  how  easily,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
perfumed  lamps  are,  to  all  purposes  of  utility,  replaced 
by  ordinary  candles,  and  that,  carrying  away  with 
them  much  of  dignity,  gallantry,  and  grace,  they  left 
behind  an  ample  stock  of  wisdom  and  valour,  and  all 
the  other  essential  qualities  by  which  nations  are  go- 
verned and  defended. 

The  situation  and  negotiations  of  the  emigrants  in 
the  courts  to  which  they  fled,  were  also  prejudicial  to 
their  own  reputation,  and  consequently  to  the  royal 
cause,  to  which  they  had  sacrificed  their  country. 
Reduced  "  to  show  their  misery  in  foreign  lands," 
they  were  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  foreign  aid 
to  return  to  their  own,  and  laid  themselves  under 
the  heavy  accusation  of  instigating  a  civil  war,  while 
Louis  was  yet  the  resigned,  if  not  the  contented, 
sovereign  of  the  newly  modified  empire.  To  this 
subject  we  must  afterwards  return. 

The  conviction  that  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
France  had  fallen  for  ever,  gave  encouragement  to 
the  numerous  parties  which  united  in  desiring  a 
new  constitution,  although  they  differed  on  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  to  be  founded.  But  all  agreed 
that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  clear  away 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  state  of  things.  They 
resolved  upon  the  abolition  of  all  feudal  rights,  and 
managed  the  matter  with  so  much  address  that  it  was 
made  to  appear  on  the  part  of  those  who  held  them 
a  voluntary  surrender.  The  debate  in  the  National 
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Assembly*  was  turned  by  the  popular  leaders  upon 
the  odious  character  of  the  feudal  rights  and  privi- 
leges, as  being  the  chief  cause  of  the  general  depres- 
sion and  discontent  in  which  the  kingdom  was  invol- 
ved. The  Nobles  understood  the  hint  which  was  thus 
given  them,  and  answered  it  with  the  ready  courage 
and  generosity  which  has  been  at  all  times  the  at- 
tribute of  their  order,  though  sometimes  these  noble 
qualities  have  been  indiscreetly  exercised.  "  Is  it 
from  us  personally  that  the  nation  expects  sacrifices  ?" 
said  the  Marquis  de  Foucault ;  "  be  assured  that 
you  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  our  generosity.  We 
are  desirous  to  defend  to  the  last  the  rights  of  the 
monarchy,  but  we  can  be  lavish  of  our  peculiar  and 
personal  interests."" 

The  same  general  sentiment  pervaded  at  once  the 
Clergy  and  Nobles,  who,  sufficiently  sensible  that 
what  they  resigned  could  not  operate  essentially  to 
the  quiet  of  the  state,  were  yet  too  proud  to  have 
even  the  appearance  of  placing  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests in  competition  with  the  public  welfare.  The 
whole  privileged  classes  seemed  at  once  seized  with 
a  spirit  of  the  most  lavish  generosity,  and  hastened 
to  despoil  themselves  of  all  their  peculiar  immu- 
nities and  feudal  rights.  Clergy  and  laymen  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  sa- 
crifices. Privileges,  whether  prejudicial  or  harmless, 

*  4th  August,  1789. 
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rational  or  ridiculous,  were  renounced  n  tne  mass, 
A  sort  of  delirium  pervaded  the  Assembly ;  each 
member  strove  to  distinguish  the  sacrifice  of  his  per- 
sonal claims  by  something  more  remarkable  than 
had  yet  attended  any  of  the  previous  renunciations. 
They  who  had  no  rights  of  their  own  to  resign,  had 
the  easier  and  more  pleasant  task  of  surrendering 
those  of  their  constituents  :  the  privileges  of  corpo- 
rations, the  monopolies  of  crafts,  the  rights  of  cities, 
were  heaped  on  the  national  altar ;  and  the  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  seemed  to  look  about  in 
ecstacy,  to  consider  of  what  else  they  could  despoil 
themselves  and  others,  as  if,  like  the  silly  old  earl  in 
the  civil  dissensions  of  England,  there  had  been  an 
actual  pleasure  in  the  act  of  renouncing.*  The  feu- 
dal rights  were  in  many  instances  odious,  in  others 
oppressive,  and  in  others  ridiculous  ;  but  it  was  omi- 
nous to  see  the  institutions  of  ages  overthrown  at  ran- 
dom, by  a  set  of  men  talking  and  raving  all  at  once, 
so  as  to  verify  the  observation  of  the  Englishman, 
Williams,  one  of  their  own  members,  "  The  fools  ! 

*  "  Is  there  nothing  else  we  can  renounce  ?"  said  the  old  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  after 
he  had  joined  in  renouncing  Church  and  King,  Crown  and  Law.  "  Can 
no  one  think  of  anything  else  ?  I  love  RENOUNCING."  The  hasty 
renunciations  of  the  French  nobles  and  churchmen  were  brought  about 
in  the  manner  practised  of  yore  in  convivial  parties,  when  he  who 
gave  a  toast  burned  his  wig,  had  a  loose  tooth  drawn,  or  made  some 
other  sacrifice,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  compotation,  was  an 
example  necessary  to  be  imitated  by  all  the  rest  of  the  company, 
with  whatever  prejudice  to  their  wardrobe  ot  their  persons. 
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they  would  be  thought  to  deliberate,  when  they  can- 
not even  listen."  The  singular  occasion  on  which 
enthusiasm,  false  shame,  and  mutual  emulation,  thus 
induced  the  Nobles  and  Clergy  to  despoil  themselves 
of  all  their  seigniorial  rights,  was  called  by  some  the 
day  of  the  sacrifices,  by  others,  more  truly,  the  day  of 
the  dupes. 

During  the  currency  of  this  legislative  frenzy,  as 
it  might  be  termed,  the  popular  party,  with  counte- 
nances affecting  humility  and  shame  at  having  no- 
thing themselves  to  surrender,  sat  praising  each  new 
sacrifice,  as  the  wily  companions  of  a  thoughtless  and 
generous  young  man  applaud  the  lavish  expense  by 
which  they  themselves  profit,  while  their  seeming  ad- 
miration is  an  incentive  to  new  acts  of  extravagance. 

At  length,  when  the  sacrifice  seemed  complete, 
they  began  to  pause  and  look  around  them.  Some 
one  thought  of  the  separate  distinctions  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  as  Normandy,  Languedoc,  and  so 
forth.  Most  of  these  provinces  possessed  rights  and 
privileges  acquired  by  victory  or  treaty,  which  even 
Richelieu  had  not  dared  to  violate.  As  soon  as  men- 
tioned, they  were  at  once  thrown  into  the  revolution- 
ary smelting-pot,  to  be  re-modelled  after  the  universal 
equality  which  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  It  was  not 
urged,  and  would  not  have  been  listened  to,  that  these 
rights  had  been  bought  with  blood,  and  sanctioned  by 
public  faith  ;  that  the  legislature,  though  it  had  a 
right  to  extend  them  to  others,  could  not  take  them 
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from  the  possessors  without  compensation;  and  it  esca- 
ped the  Assembly  no  less,  how  many  honest  and  gene- 
rous sentiments  are  connected  with  such  provincial  dis- 
tinctions, which  form,  as  it  were,  a  second  and  inner 
fence  around  the  love  of  a  common  country  ;  or  how 
much  harmless  enjoyment  the  poor  man  derives  from 
the  consciousness  that  he  shares  the  privileges  of 
some  peculiar  district.  Such  considerations  might 
have  induced  the  legislature  to  pause  at  least,  after 
they  had  removed  such  marks  of  distinction  as  tended 
to  engender  jealousy  betwixt  inhabitants  of  the  same 
kingdom.  But  the  revolutionary  level  was  to  be 
passed  over  all  that  tended  to  distinguish  one  dis- 
trict, or  one  individual,  from  another. 

There  was  one  order  in  the  kingdom  which,  al- 
though it  had  joined  largely  and  readily  in  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  day  of  dupes,  was  still  considered  as  in- 
debted to  the  state,  and  was  doomed  to  undergo  an 
act  of  total  spoliation.  The  Clergy  had  agreed,  and 
the  Assembly  had  decreed,  on  4th  August,  that  the 
tithes  should  be  declared  redeemable,  at  a  moderate 
price,  by  the  proprietors  subject  to  pay  them.  This 
regulation  ratified,  at  least,  the  legality  of  the  Cler- 
gy ns  title.  Nevertheless,  in  violation  of  the  public 
faith  thus  pledged,  the  Assembly,  three  days  after- 
wards, pretended  that  the  surrender  of  tithes  had 
been  absolute,  and  that,  in  lieu  of  that  supposed  re- 
venue, the  nation  was  only  bound  to  provide  decently 
for  the  administration  of  divine  worship.  Even  the 
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Abbe  Seyes  on  this  occasion  deserted  the  revolution- 
ary party,  and  made  an  admirable  speech  against  this 
iniquitous  measure.  "  You  would  be  free,"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  vehemence,  "  and  you  know  not  how  to 
be  just  P'  A  curate  in  the  assembly,  recalling  to  mind 
the  solemn  invocation  by  which  the  Tiers  Etat  had 
called  upon  the  clergy  to  unite  with  them,  asked, 
with  similar  energy,  "  Was  it  to  rob  us,  that  you 
invited  us  to  join  with  you  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  Peace  ?"  Mirabeau,  on  the  other  hand,  forgot  the 
vehemence  with  which  he  had  pleaded  the  right  of 
property  inherent  in  religious  bodies,  and  lent  his  so- 
phistry to  defend  what  his  own  reasoning  had  proved 
in  a  similar  case  to  be  indefensible.  The  complaints 
of  the  Clergy  were  listened  to  in  contemptuous  si- 
lence, or  replied  to  with  bitter  irony,  by  those  who 
were  conscious  how  little  sympathy  that  body  were 
likely  to  meet  from  the  nation  in  general,  and  who 
therefore  spoke  "  as  having  power  to  do  wrong." 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  condition  of  the  kingdom 
of  France  at  large,  while  her  ancient  institutions  were 
crumbling  to  pieces  of  themselves,  or  were  forcibly 
pulled  down  by  state  innovators.  That  fine  country 
was  ravaged  by  a  civil  war  of  aggravated  horrors,  wa- 
ged betwixt  the  rich  and  poor,  and  marked  by  every 
species  of  brutal  violence.  The  peasants,  their  minds 
filled  with  a  thousand  wild  suppositions,  and  incen- 
sed by  the  general  scarcity  of  provisions,  were  every- 
where in  arms,  and  everywhere  attacked  the  chateaux 
10 
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of  their  Seigneurs,  whom  they  were  incited  to  look 
upon  as  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  and  particularly 
of  the  commons.  In  most  instances  they  were  suc- 
cessful, and  burnt  the  dwellings  of  the  nobility,  prac- 
tising all  the  circumstances  of  rage  and  cruelty  to 
which  the  minds  of  barbarians  are  influenced.  Men 
were  murdered  in  presence  of  their  wives ;  wives  and 
daughters  violated  before  the  eyes  of  their  husbands 
and  parents ;  some  were  put  to  death  by  lingering 
tortures ;  others  by  sudden  and  general  massacre. 
Against  some  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen,  doubt- 
less, the  peasants  might  have  wrongs  to  remember 
and  to  avenge  ;  many  of  them,  however,  had  borne 
their  faculties  so  meekly  that  they  did  not  even  sus- 
pect the  ill  intentions  of  these  peasants,  until  their 
castles  and  country-seats  kindled  with  the  general 
conflagration,  and  made  part  of  the  devouring  ele- 
ment which  raged  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

What  were  the  National  Assembly  doing  at  this 
dreadful  crisis  ?  They  were  discussing  the  abstract 
doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man,  instead  of  exacting 
from  the  subject  the  respect  due  to  his  social  duties. 

Yet  a  large  party  in  the  Convention,  and  who  had 
hitherto  led  the  way  in  the  paths  of  the  Revolution, 
now  conceived  that  the  goal  was  attained,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  use  the  curb  and  forbear  the  spur. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  La  Fayette  and  his  follow- 
ers, who  considered  the  victory  over  the  Royalists  as 
complete,  and  were  desirous  to  declare  the  Revolu- 
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tion  ended,  and  erect  a  substantial  form  of  govern- 
ment  on  the  ruins  of  monarchy,  which  lay  prostrate 
at  their  feet. 

They  had  influence  enough  in  the  Assembly  to 
procure  a  set  of  resolutions,  declaring  the  monarchy 
hereditary  in  the  person  of  the  King  and  present  fa- 
mily, on  which  basis  they  proceeded  to  erect  what 
might  be  termed  a  Royal  Democracy,  or,  in  plainer 
terms,  a  Republic,  governed,  in  truth,  by  a  popular 
assembly,  but  encumbered  with  the  expense  of  a 
king,  to  whom  they  desired  to  leave  no  real  power, 
or  free  will  to  exercise  it,  although  his  name  was  to 
remain  in  the  front  of  edicts,  and  although  he  was 
still  to  be  considered  entitled  to  command  their  ar- 
mies, as  the  executive  authority  of  the  state. 

A  struggle  was  made  to  extend  the  royal  autho- 
rity to  an  absolute  negative  upon  the  decrees  of 
the  representative  body ;  and  though  it  was  limit- 
ed by  the  jealousy  of  the  popular  party  to  a  suspen- 
sive veto  only,  yet  even  this  degree  of  influence  was 
supposed  too  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch 
who  had  but  lately  been  absolute.  There  is  indeed  an 
evident  dilemma  in  the  formation  of  a  democracy, 
with  a  king  for  its  ostensible  head.  Either  the  mo- 
narch will  remain  contented  with  his  daily  parade  and 
daily  food,  and  thus  play  the  part  of  a  mere  pageant, 
in  which  case  he  is  a  burthensome  expense  to  the 
state,  which  a  popular  government,  in  prudent 
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nomy,  as  well  as  from  the  severity  of  principle  assu- 
med by  republicans,  are  particularly  bound  to  avoid ; 
or  else  he  will  naturally  endeavour  to  improve  the 
shadow  and  outward  form  of  power  into  something 
like  sinew  and  substance,  and  the  democracy  will  be 
unexpectedly  assailed  with  the  spear  which  they  de- 
sired should  be  used  only  as  their  standard  pole. 

To  these  reasonings  many  of  the  Deputies  would 
perhaps  have  answered,  had  they  spoken  their  real 
sentiments,  that  it  was  yet  too  early  to  propose  to  the 
French  a  pure  republic,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
render  the  power  of  the  King  insignificant,  before 
abolishing  a  title  to  which  the  public  ear  had  been 
so  long  accustomed.  In  the  meantime  they  took  care 
to  divest  the  monarch  of  whatever  protection  he  might 
have  received  from  an  intermediate  senate,  or  cham- 
ber, placed  betwixt  the  King  and  the  National  As- 
sembly. "  One  God,"  exclaimed  Rabaut  St  Etienne, 
"  one  Nation,  one  King,  and  one  Chamber."  This 
advocate  for  unity  at  once  and  uniformity,  would 
scarce  have  been  listened  to  if  he  had  added,  "  one 
nose,  one  tongue,  one  arm,  and  one  eye ;"  but  his 
first  concatenation  of  unities  formed  a  phrase ;  and  an 
imposing  phrase,  which  sounds  well,  and  can  easily 
be  repeated,  has  immense  force  in  a  revolution.  The 
proposal  for  a  Second  or  Upper  Chamber,  whether 
hereditary  like  that  of  England,  or  conservative  like 
that  of  America,  was  rejected  as  aristocratical.  Thus 
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the  King  of  France  was  placed  in  respect  to  the 
populace,  as  Canute  of  old  to  the  advancing  tide — he 
was  entitled  to  sit  on  his  throne  and  command  the 
waves  to  respect  him,  and  take  the  chance  of  their 
obeying  his  commands,  or  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
them.  If  he  was  designed  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  constitution,  this  should  not  have  been — if  he 
was  considered  as  something  that  it  was  more  seemly 
to  abandon  to  his  fate  than  to  destroy  by  violence, 
the  plan  was  not  ill  concerted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Plan  of  the  Democrats  to  bring  the  King  and  Assembly  to  Pa- 
ris.— Banquet  of  the  Garde  du  Corps. — Riot  at  Paris — A 
formidable  Mob  of  Women  assemble  to  march  to  Versailles 
— The  National  Guard  refuse  to  act  against  the  Insur- 
gents, and  demand  also  to  be  led  to  Versailles — The  Female 
Mob  arrive — Their  behaviour  to  the  Assembly — to  the  King 
—Alarming  Disorders  at  Night — La  Fayette  arrives  with 
the  National  Guard — Mob  force  the  Palace — Murder  the 
Body  Guards — The  Queen's  safety  endangered — Fayette's 
arrival  with  his  Force  restores  Order. — King  and  Royal 
Family  obliged  to  go  to  reside  at  Paris. — Description  of  the 
Procession — This  Step  agreeable  to  the  Views  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalists, and  of  the  Republicans,  and  of  the  Anarch- 
ists.— Duke  of  Orleans  sent  to  England. 


WE  have  mentioned  the  various  restrictions  upon 
the  royal  authority,  which  had  been  successively 
sanctioned  by  the  National  Assembly.  But  the  va- 
rious factions,  all  of  which  tended  to  democracy, 
were  determined  upon  manoeuvres  for  abating  the 
royal  authority,  more  actively  powerful  than  those 
which  the  Assembly  dared  yet  to  venture  upon. 
For  this  purpose,  all  those  who  desired  to  carry  the 
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Revolution  to  extremity,  became  desirous  to  bring 
the  sittings  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  King  within  the  precincts  of  Paris,  and 
to  place  them  under  the  influence  of  that  popular 
frenzy  which  they  had  so  many  ways  of  exciting,  and 
which  might  exercise  the  authority  of  terror  over  the 
body  of  representatives,  fill  their  galleries  with  & 
wild  and  tumultuous  band  of  partizans,  surround 
their  gates  with  an  infuriated  populace,  and  thus  dic- 
tate the  issue  of  each  deliberation.  What  fate  was 
reserved  for  the  King,  after  incidents  will  sufficiently 
show.  To  effect  an  object  so  important,  the  repub- 
lican party  strained  every  effort,  and  succeeded  in 
raising  the  popular  ferment  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Their  first  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  A  deputation, 
formidable  from  their  numbers  and  clamorous  vio-> 
lence,  was  about  to  sally  from  Paris  to  petition,  as 
they  called  it,  for  the  removal  of  the  royal  family 
and  National  Assembly  to  Paris,  but  was  dispersed 
by  the  address  of  La  Fayette  and  Bailli.  Never- 
theless it  seemed  decreed  that  the  republicans  should 
carry  their  favourite  measures,  less  through  their 
own  proper  strength,  great  as  that  was,  than  by  the 
advantage  afforded  by  the  blunders  of  the  royalists. 
An  imprudence — it  seems  to  deserve  no  harsher 
name — which  occurred  within  the  precincts  of  the 
royal  palace  at  Versailles,  gave  the  demagogues  an 
opportunity,  sooner  probably  than  they  expected,  of 
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carrying  their  point  by  a  repetition  of  the  violences 
which  had  already  occurred. 

The  town  of  Versailles  owed  its  splendour  and 
wealth  entirely  to  its  being  the  royal  residence,  yet 
abounded  with  a  population  singularly  ill  disposed 
towards  the  King  and  royal  family.  The  National 
Guard  of  the  place,  amounting  to  some  thousands, 
were  animated  by  the  same  feelings.  There  were 
only  about  four  hundred  Gardes  de  Corps,  or  Life- 
guards, upon  whom  reliance  could  be  placed  for  the 
defence  of  the  royal  family,  in  case  of  any  popular 
tumult  either  in  Versailles  itself,  or  directed  thither 
from  Paris.  These  troops  consisted  of  gentlemen  of 
trust  and  confidence,  but  their  numbers  were  few  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  palace,  and  their  very 
quality  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  people  as 
armed  aristocrats. 

About  two-thirds  of  their  number,  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion and  gain  confidence,  had  been  removed  to  Ram- 
bouillets.  In  these  circumstances,  the  grenadiers  of 
the  French  Guards,  so  lately  in  arms  against  the  royal 
authority,  with  an  inconsistency  not  unnatural  to  men 
of  their  profession,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  become 
zealous  for  recovery  of  the  posts  which  they  had  for- 
merly occupied  around  the  King's  person,  and  threa- 
tened openly  to  march  to  Versailles  to  take  possession 
of  the  routine  of  duty  at  the  palace,  a  privilege  which 
they  considered  as  their  due,  notwithstanding  that 
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they  had  deserted  their  posts  against  the  King's  com- 
mand, and  were  now  about  to  resume  them  contrary 
to  his  consent.  The  regiment  of  Flanders  was 
brought  up  to  Versailles,  to  prevent  a  movement 
fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  the  royal  family. 
The  presence  of  this  corps  had  been  required  by  the 
municipality,  and  the  measure  had  been  acquiesced  in 
by  the  Assembly,  though  not  without  some  express- 
ive indications  of  suspicion. 

The  regiment  of  Flanders  arrived  accordingly,  and 
the  Gardes  de  Corps,  according  to  a  custom  universal 
in  the  French  garrisons,  invited  the  officers  to  an  en- 
tertainment, at  which  the  officers  of  the  Swiss  guards, 
and  those  of  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles,  were 
also  guests.  This  ill-omened  feast  was  given  in  the 
Opera  Hall  of  the  palace,  almost  within  hearing  of 
the  sovereigns  ;  the  healths  of  the  royal  family  were 
<lrank  with  the  enthusiasm  naturally  inspired  by  the 
situation.  The  King  and  Queen  imprudently  agreed 
to  visit  the  scene  of  festivity,  carrying  with  them  the 
Dauphin.  Their  presence  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
company,  already  excited  by  wine  and  music,  to  the 
highest  pitch  ;  royalist  tunes  were  played,  the  white 
cockade,  distributed  by  the  ladies  who  attended  the 
Queen,  was  mounted  with  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  said 
that  of  the  nation  was  trodden  under  foot. 

If  we  consider  the  cause  of  this  wild  scene,  it  seems 
natural  enough  that  the  Queen,  timid  as  a  woman, 
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anxious  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  might,  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  men  who  were  summoned 
expressly  to  be  the  guard  of  the  royal  family,  incau- 
tiously have  recourse  to  imitate,  in  a  slight  degree, 
and  towards  one  regiment,  the  arts  of  conciliation, 
which  in  a  much  grosser  shape  had  been  used  by  the 
popular  party  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  whole  army. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  King,  or 
ministers,  could  have  hoped,  by  the  transitory  and 
drunken  flash  of  enthusiasm  elicited  from  a  few  hun- 
dred men  during  a  carousal,  to  commence  the  coun- 
ter-revolution, which  they  dared  not  attempt  when 
they  had  at  their  command  thirty  thousand  troops, 
under  an  experienced  general. 

But  as  no  false  step  among  the  royalists  remained 
unimproved  by  their  adversaries,  the  military  feast  of 
Versailles  was  presented  to  the  people  of  Paris  under 
a  light  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  must  be 
viewed  by  posterity.  The  Jacobins  were  the  first  to 
sound  the  alarm  through  all  their  clubs  and  societies, 
and  the  hundreds  of  hundreds  of  popular  orators  whom 
they  had  at  their  command,  excited  the  citizens  by 
descriptions  of  the  most  dreadful  plots,  fraught  with 
massacres  and  proscriptions.  Every  effort  had  already 
been  used  to  heat  the  popular  mind  against  the  King 
and  Queen,  whom,  in  allusion  to  the  obnoxious  power 
granted  to  them  by  the  law,  they  had  of  late  learned 
to  curse  and  insult,  under  the  names  of  Monsieur  and 
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Madame  Veto.  The  King  had  recently  delayed 
yielding  his  sanction  to  the  declarations  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  until  the  Constitution  was  complete.  This 
had  been  severely  censured  by  the  Assembly,  who 
spoke  of  sending  a  deputation  to  extort  his  consent 
to  these  declarations,  before  presenting  him  with  the 
practical  results  which  they  intended  to  bottom  on 
them.  A  dreadful  scarcity,  amounting  nearly  to  a  fa- 
mine, rendered  the  populace  even  more  accessible 
than  usual  to  desperate  counsels.  The  feasts,  amid 
which  the  aristocrats  were  represented  as  devising 
their  plots,  seemed  an  insult  on  the  public  misery. 
When  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  were  thus  pre- 
judiced, it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  produce  an  in- 
surrection. 

That  of  the  5th  October,  1789,  was  of  a  singular 
description,  the  insurgents  being  chiefly  of  the  female 
sex.  The  market-women,  Dames  aux  Holies,  as 
they  are  called,  half  unsexed  by  the  masculine  nature 
of  their  employments,  and  entirely  so  by  the  ferocity 
of  their  manners,  had  figured  early  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. With  these  were  allied  and  associated  most 
of  the  worthless  and  barbarous  of  their  own  sex,  such 
disgraceful  specimens  of  humanity  as  serve  but  to 
show  in  what  a  degraded  state  it  may  be  found  to 
exist.  Females  of  this  description  began  to  assemble 
early  in  the  morning,  in  large  groups,  with  the  cries 
for  "  bread,"  which  so  easily  rouse  a  starving  me- 
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tropolis.  There  were  observed  amongst  tliem  many 
men  disguised  as  women,  and  they  compelled  all 
the  females  they  met  to  go  along  with  them.  They 
marched  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  broke  boldly  through 
several  squadrons  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  that  building  for  its  defence, 
and  were  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  burning  the 
records  it  contained.  They  next  seized  a  magazine 
of  arms,  with  three  or  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
were  joined  by  a  miscellaneous  rabble,  armed  with 
pikes,  scythes,  and  similar  instruments,  who  called 
themselves  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille.  The  still 
increasing  multitude  re-echoed  the  cry  of  "  Bread, 
bread  ! — to  Versailles  !  to  Versailles  !" 

The  National  Guard  were  now  called  out  in  force, 
but  speedily  showed  their  officers  that  they  too  were 
infected  with  the  humour  of  the  times,  and  as  much 
indisposed  to  subordination  as  the  mob,  to  disperse 
which  they  were  summoned.  La  Fayette  put  him- 
self at  their  head,  not  to  give  his  own,  but  to  receive 
their  orders.  They  refused  to  act  against  women, 
who,  they  said,  were  starving,  and  in  their  turn  de- 
manded to  be  led  to  Versailles,  to  dethrone, — such 
was  their  language, — "  the  King,  who  was  a  driveller, 
and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son.11  La  Fay- 
ette hesitated,  implored,  explained ;  but  he  had  as 
yet  to  learn  the  situation  of  a  revolutionary  general. 
"  Is  it  not  strange,"  said  one  of  his  soldiers,  who 
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seemed  quite  to  understand  the  military  relation  of 
officer  and  private  on  such  an  occasion,  "  is  it  not 
strange  that  La  Fayette  pretends  to  command  the 
people,  when  it  is  his  part  to  receive  orders  from 
them  ?" 

Soon  afterwards  an  order  arrived  from  the  Assembly 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  enjoining  the  command- 
ant's march,  upon  his  own  report  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  withstand  the  will  of  the  people.  He  march- 
ed accordingly  in  good  order,  and  at  the  head  of 
a  large  force  of  the  National  Guard,  about  four  or 
five  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  mob,  who,  while 
he  waited  in  a  state  of  indecision,  were  already  far 
on  their  way  to  Versailles. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  King,  or  his  ministers, 
had  any  information  of  these  hostile  movements. 
Assuredly,  there  could  not  have  been  a  royalist  in 
Paris  willing  to  hazard  a  horse  or  a  groom  to  carry 
such  intelligence  where  the  knowledge  of  it  must 
have  been  so  important.  The  leading  members  of 
the  Assembly,  assembled  at  Versailles,  were  better 
informed.  "  These  gentlemen,"  said  Barbantanne, 
looking  at  the  part  of  the  hall  where  the  nobles  and 
clergy  usually  sat,  u  wish  more  light — they  shall  have 
lanterns,*  they  may  rely  upon  it."  Mirabeau  went 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  mob  executed 
their  pleasure  on  the  individuals  against  whom  their  suspicions  were 
directed,  the  lamp-irons  served  for  gibbets,  and  the  lines  by  which 
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behind  the  chair  of  Mouuier,  the  president.  "  Paris 
is  marching  upon  us,"  he  said. — "  I  know  not  what 
you  mean,"  said  Mourner. — "Believe  me  or  not,  all 
Paris  is  marching  upon  us — dissolve  the  sitting." — 
i{  I  never  hurry  the  deliberations,"  said  Mounier. 
— "  Then  feign  illness,"  said  Mirabeau, — "  go  to  the 
palace,  tell  them  what  I  say,  and  give  me  for  au- 
thority. But  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose — Paris 
marches  upon  us." — "  So  much  the  better,"  answer- 
ed Mounier  ;  "  we  will  be  a  republic  the  sooner."* 

Shortly  after  this  singular  dialogue,  occasioned 
probably  by  a  sudden  movement,  in  which  Mira- 
beau showed  the  aristocratic  feelings  from  which 
he  never  could  shake  himself  free,  the  female  batta- 
lion, together  with  their  masculine  allies,  continued 
their  march  uninterruptedly,  and  entered  Versailles 
in  the  afternoon,  singing  patriotic  airs,  intermingled 
with  blasphemous  obscenities,  and  the  most  furious 
threats  against  the  Queen.  Their  first  visit  was  to 


the  lamps,  or  lanterns,  were  disposed  across  the  street,  were  ready 
halters.  Hence  the  cry  of  "  Les  Aristocrates  a  la  lantcrne."  The 
answer  of  the  Abbe  Maury  is  well  known.  "  Eh  !  mes  amis,  ct 
quand  vous  itfavcz  mis  a  la  lanterne,  cst  ce  qiie  votts  verrez  phis 
clair  ?" 

*  Mounier  must  be  supposed  to  speak  ironically,  and  in  allusion, 
not  to  his  own  opinions,  but  to  Mirabeau 's  revolutionary  tenets.  An- 
other  account  of  this  singular  conversation  states  his  ansv/er  to  have 
been,  "  All  the  better.  If  the  mob  kill  all  of  us—remark,  I  say  all  of 
us,  it  will  be  the  better  for  the  country." 
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the  National  Assembly,  where  the  beating  of  drums, 
shouts,  shrieks,  and  a  hundred  confused  sounds,  in- 
terrupted the  deliberations.  A  man  called  Mailliard, 
brandishing  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  supported  by  a 
woman  holding  a  long  pole,  to  which  was  attached  a 
tambour  de  basque,  commenced  a  harangue  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  people.  He  announced  that 
they  wanted  bread ;  that  they  were  convinced  the 
ministers  were  traitors ;  that  the  arm  of  the  people 
was  uplifted,  and  about  to  strike ; — with  much  to  the 
same  purpose,  in  the  exaggerated  eloquence  of  the 
period.  The  same  sentiments  were  echoed  by  his  fol- 
lowers, mingled  with  the  bitterest  threats,  against  the 
Queen  in  particular,  that  fury  could  contrive,  express- 
ed in  language  of  the  most  energetic  brutality. 

The  Amazons  then  crowded  into  the  Assembly, 
mixed  themselves  with  the  members,  occupied  the 
seat  of  the  president,  of  the  secretaries,  produced  or 
procured  victuals  and  wine,  drank,  sung,  swore,  scold- 
ed, screamed, — abused  some  of  the  members,  and 
loaded  others  with  their  loathsome  caresses. 

A  deputation  of  these  madwomen  was  at  length 
sent  to  St  Priest,  the  minister,  a  determined  royalist, 
who  received  them  sternly,  and  replied,  to  their  de- 
mand of  bread,  "  When  you  had  but  one  king,  you 
never  wanted  bread — you  have  now  twelve  hundred 
— go  ask  it  of  them."  They  were  introduced  to  the 
King,  however,  and  were  so  much  struck  with  the 
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kind  interest  which  he  took  in  the  state  of  Paris, 
that  their  hearts  relented  in  his  favour,  and  the  de- 
puties returned  to  their  constituents,  shouting  Vive  le 
Roil 

Had  the  tempest  depended  on  the  mere  popular 
breeze,  it  might  now  have  been  lulled  to  sleep  ;  but 
there  was  a  secret  ground- swell,  a  heaving  upwards 
of  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  which  could  not  be  con- 
jured down  by  the  awakened  feelings  or  convinced 
understandings  of  the  deputation.  A  cry  was  raised 
that  the  deputies  had  been  bribed  to  represent  the 
King  favourably  ;  and,  in  this  humour  of  suspicion, 
the  army  of  Amazons  stripped  their  garters,  for  the 
purpose  of  strangling  their  own  delegates.  They 
had  by  this  time  ascertained,  that  neither  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Versailles,  nor  the  regiment  of 
Flanders,  whose  transitory  loyalty  had  passed  away 
with  the  fumes  of  the  wine  of  the  banquet,  would 
oppose  them  by  force,  and  that  they  had  only  to 
deal  with  the  Gardes  de  Corps,  who  dared  not  to  act 
with  vigour,  lest  they  should  provoke  a  general  at- 
tack on  the  palace,  while  the  most  complete  distrac- 
tion and  indecision  reigned  within  its  precincts.  Bold 
in  consequence,  the  female  mob  seized  on  the  exte- 
rior avenues  of  the  palace,  and  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  all  within. 

The  attendants  of  the  King  saw  it  necessary  to 
take  measures  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  but  they 
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were  marked  by  indecision  and  confusion.  A  force 
was  hastily  gathered  of  two  or  three  hundred  gen- 
tlemen, who,  it  was  proposed,  should  mount  the 
horses  of  the  royal  stud,  and  escort  the  King  toRam- 
bouillet,  out  of  this  scene  of  confusion.*  The  Gardes 
de  Corps,  with  such  assistance,  might  certainly  have 
forced  their  way  through  a  mob  of  the  tumultuary 
description  which  surrounded  them  ;  and  the  escape 
of  the  King  from  Versailles,  under  circumstances  so 
critical,  might  have  had  a  great  effect  in  changing 
the  current  of  popular  feeling.  But  those  opinions 
prevailed,  which  recommended  that  he  should  abide 
the  arrival  of  La  Fayette  with  the  civic  force  of 
Paris. 

It  was  now  night,  and  the  armed  rabble  of  both 
sexes  showed  no  intention  of  departing  or  breaking 
up.  On  the  contrary,  they  bivouacked  after  their 
own  manner  upon  the  parade,  where  the  soldiers 


*  This  was  proposed  by  that  Marquis  de  Favras,  whose  death 
upon  the  gallows  for  a  royalist  plot,  gave  afterwards  such  exquisite 
delight  to  the  citizens  of  Paris.  Being  the  first  man  of  quality  whom 
they  had  seen  hanged,  (that  punishment  having  been  hitherto  reser- 
ved for  plebeians,)  they  encored  the  performance,  and  would  fain 
have  hung  him  up  a  second  time.  The  same  unfortunate  gentleman 
had  previously  proposed  to  secure  the  bridge  at  Sevres  with  a  body 
of  cavalry,  which  would  have  prevented  the  women  from  advancing 
to  Versailles.  The  Queen  signed  an  order  for  the  horses  with  this 
remarkable  clause. — "  To  be  used  if  the  King's  safety  is  endangered, 
but  in  no  danger  which  affects  me  only." 
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usually  mustered.  There  they  kindled  large  fires, 
ate,  drank,  sang,  caroused,  and  occasionally  dischar- 
ged their  fire-arms.  Scuffles  arose  from  time  to  time, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  Gardes  de  Corps  had  been 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  quarrel,  which  the  rioters 
had  endeavoured  to  fasten  on  them  ;  besides  which, 
this  devoted  corps  had  sustained  a  volley  from  their 
late  guests,  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles.  The 
horse  of  a  Garde  de  Corps,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  these  female  demons,  was  killed,  torn  in  pieces, 
and  eaten  half  raw  and  half  roasted.  Everything 
seemed  tending  to  a  general  engagement,  when  late 
.it  night  the  drums  announced  the  approach  of  La 
Fayette  at  the  head  of  his  civic  army,  which  moved 
slowly  but  in  good  order. 

The  presence  of  this  great  force  seemed  to  restore 
a  portion  of  tranquillity,  though  no  one  seemed  to 
know  with  certainty  how  it  was  likely  to  act.  La 
Fayette  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  explained  the 
means  he  had  adopted  for  the  security  of  the  palace, 
recommended  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  rest,  and 
unhappily  set  the  example  by  retiring  himself.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  however,  he  also  visited  the  Assembly, 
pledged  himself  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  night,  and,  with  some  difficul- 
ty, prevailed  on  the  President  Mounier  to  adjourn 
the  sitting,  which  had  been  voted  permanent.  He 
thus  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  the 
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quiet  of  the  night.  We  are  loath  to  bring  into 
question  the  worth,  honour,  and  fidelity  of  La  Fay- 
ette ;  and  we  can  therefore  only  lament,  that  weari- 
ness should  have  so  far  overcome  him  at  an  import- 
ant crisis,  and  that  he  should  have  trusted  to  others 
the  execution  of  those  precautions,  which  were  most 
grossly  neglected. 

A  band  of  the  rioters  found  means  to  penetrate 
into  the  palace  about  three  in  the  morning,  through 
a  gate  which  was  left  unlocked  and  unguarded.  They 
rushed  to  the  Queen's  apartment,  and  bore  down  the 
few  Gardes  de  Corps  who  hastened  to  iier  defence. 
The  sentinel  knocked  at  the  door  of  her  bed-cham- 
ber, called  to  her  to  escape,  and  then  gallantly  expo- 
sed himself  to  the  fury  of  the  murderers.  His  single 
opposition  was  almost  instantly  overcome,  and  he 
himself  left  for  dead.  Over  his  bleeding  body  they 
forced  their  way  into  the  Queen's  apartment;  but 
their  victim,  reserved  for  farther  and  worse  woes,  had 
escaped  by  a  secret  passage  into  the  chamber  of  the 
King,  while  the  assassins,  bursting  in,  stabbed  the 
bed  she  had  just  left  with  pikes  and  swords.* 


*  One  of  the  most  accredited  calumnies  against  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette  pretends,  that  she  was  on  this  occasion  surprised 
in  the  arms  of  a  paramour.  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  mentioned 
this  as  a  fact,  upon  the  authority  of  Madame  Campan.  We  haVv 
now  Madame  Campan's  own  account,  describing  the  conduct  of  the 
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The  Gardes  de  Corps  assembled  in  what  was  called 
the  Oeil  de  Bceuf,  and  endeavoured  there  to  defend 
themselves ;  but  several,  unable  to  gain  this  place  of 
refuge,  were  dragged  down  into  the  court-yard,  where 
a  wretch,  distinguished  by  a  long  beard,  a  broad 
bloody  axe,  and  a  species  of  armour  which  he  wore 
on  his  person,  had  taken  on  himself,  by  taste  and 
choice,  the  office  of  executioner.  The  strangeness 
of  the  villain's  costume,  the  sanguinary  relish  with 
which  he  discharged  his  office,  and  the  hoarse  roar 
with  which  from  time  to  time  he  demanded  new  vic- 
tims, made 'him  resemble  some  demon  whom  hell 
had  vomited  forth,  to  augment  the  wickedness  and 
horror  of  the  scene.* 


Queen  on  this  dreadful  occasion  as  that  of  a  heroine,  and  totally  ex- 
eluding  the  possibility  of  the  pretended  anecdote.  But  let  it  be  far- 
ther  considered,  under  what  circumstances  the  Queen  was  placed — 
at  two  in  the  morning,  retired  to  a  privacy  liable  to  be  interrupted 
(as  it  was)  not  only  by  the  irruption  of  the  furious  banditti  who  sur- 
rounded the  palace,  demanding  her  life,  but  by  the  entrance  of  the 
King,  or  of  others,  in  whom  circumstances  might  have  rendered  the 
intrusion  duty ;  and  let  it  then  be  judged  whether  the  dangers  of 
the  moment,  and  the  risk  of  discovery,  would  not  have  prevented 
Messalina  herself  from  choosing  such  a  time  for  an  assignation. 

*  The  miscreant's  real  name  was  Jourdain,  afterwards  called 
Coupe-tete,  distinguished  in  the  massacres  of  Avignon.  He  gained 
his  bread  by  sitting  as  an  academy-model  to  painters,  and  for  that 
reason  cultivated  his  long  beard.  In  the  depositions  before  the  Cha- 
telet,  he  is  called  Vhomme  d,  la  barbe, — an  epithet  which  might  dis- 
tinguish the  ogre  or  goblin  of  some  ancient  legend. 
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Two  of  the  Gardes  de  Corps  were  already  be- 
headed, and  the  Man  with  the  Beard  was  clamo- 
rous to  do  his  office  upon  the  others  who  had  been 
taken,  when  La  Fayette,  roused  from  his  repose, 
arrived  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  grenadiers  of  the 
old  French  guards,  who  had  been  lately  incorpo- 
rated with  the  civic  guard,  and  were  probably  the 
most  efficient  part  of  his  force.  He  did  not  think  of 
avenging  the  unfortunate  gentlemen,  who  lay  mur- 
dered before  his  eyes  for  the  discharge  of  their  mili- 
tary duty,  but  he  entreated  his  soldiers  to  save  him 
the  dishonour  of  breaking  his  word,  which  he  had 
pledged  to  the  King,  that  he  would  protect  the 
Gardes  de  Corps.  It  is  probable  he  attempted  no 
more  than  was  in  his  power,  and  so  far  acted  wisely, 
if  not  generously. 

To  redeem  Monsieur  de  la  Fayette's  pledge,  the 
grenadiers  did,  what  they  ought  to  have  done  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  the  law,  the  nation,  and  in- 
sulted humanity, — they  cleared,  and  with  perfect 
ease,  the  court  of  the  palace  from  these  bands  of 
murderous  bacchantes,  and  their  male  associates. 
The  instinct  of  ancient  feelings  was  in  some  de- 
gree awakened  in  the  grenadiers.  They  experien- 
ced a  sudden  sensation  of  compassion  and  kindness 
for  the  Gardes  de  Corps,  whose  duty  on  the  royal 
person  they  had  in  former  times  shared.  There  arose 
a  cry  among  them, — "  Let  us  save  the  Gardes  dc 
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Corps,  who  saved  us  at  Fontenoy."  They  took  them 
under  their  protection,  exchanged  their  caps  with 
them  in  sign  of  friendship  and  fraternity,  and  a  tu- 
mult, which  had  something  of  the  character  of  joy, 
succeeded  to  that  which  had  announced  nothing  but 
blood  and  death. 

The  outside  of  the  palace  was  still  besieged  by 
the  infuriated  mob,  who  demanded,  with  hideous 
cries,  and  exclamations  the  most  barbarous  and  ob- 
scene, to  see  the  Austrian,  as  they  called  the  Queen. 
The  unfortunate  Princess  appeared  on  the  balcony 
with  one  of  her  children  in  each  hand.  A  voice  from 
the  crowd  called  out,  "No  children !"  as  if  on  purpose 
to  deprive  the  mother  of  that  appeal  to  humanity, 
which  might  move  the  hardest  heart.  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, with  a  force  of  mind  worthy  of  Maria  Theresa, 
her  mother,  pushed  her  children  back  into  the  room, 
and,  turning  her  face  to  the  tumultuous  multitude, 
which  tossed  and  roared  beneath,  brandishing  their 
pikes  and  guns  with  the  wildest  attitudes  of  rage,  the 
reviled,  persecuted,  and  denounced  Queen  stood  be- 
fore them,  her  arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  with  a  no- 
ble air  of  courageous  resignation.  The  secret  reason 
of  this  summons — the  real  cause  of  repelling  the 
children — could  only  be  to  afford  a  chance  of  some 
desperate  hand  among  the  crowd  executing  the  threats 
which  resounded  on  all  sides.  Accordingly,  a  gun 
was  actually  levelled,  but  one  of  the  bystanders  struck 
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it  down ;  for  the  passions  of  the  mob  had  taken  an 
opposite  turn,  and,  astonished  at  Marie  Antoinette's 
noble  presence,  and  graceful  firmness  of  demeanour, 
there  arose,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  a  general 
shout  of  Vive  la  Reine  !  * 

But  if  the  insurgents,  or  rather  those  who  prompt- 
ed them,  missed  their  first  point,  they  did  not  also 
lose  their  second.  A  cry  arose,  "  To  Paris  !"  at  first 
uttered  by  a  solitary  voice,  but  gathering  strength, 
until  the  whole  multitude  shouted,  "  To  Paris — to 
Paris  !"  The  cry  of  these  blood-thirsty  bacchanals, 
such  as  they  had  that  night  shown  themselves,  was,  it 
seems,  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  as 
such,  La  Fayctte  neither  remonstrated  himself,  nor 
permitted  the  King  to  interpose  a  moment's  delay 
in  yielding  obedience  to  it ;  nor  was  any  measure 
taken  to  put  some  appearance  even  of  decency  on 
the  journey,  or  to  disguise  its  real  character,  of  a  tri- 
umphant procession  of  the  sovereign  people,  after  a 
complete  victory  over  their  nominal  monarch. 

The  carriages  of  the  royal  family  were  placed  in  the 
middle  of  an  immeasurable  column,  consisting  partly 
of  La  Fayette's  soldiers,  partly  of  the  revolutionary 
rabble  whose  march  had  preceded  his,  amounting 
to  several  thousand  men  and  women  of  the  lowest 
and  most  desperate  description,  intermingling  in 


*  Mcmoircs  dc  Weber,  vol.  II.  p.  457. 
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groups  amongst  the  bands  of  French  guards,  and 
civic  soldiers,  whose  discipline  could  not  enable  them 
to  preserve  even  a  semblance  of  order.  Thus  they 
rushed  along,  howling  their  songs  of  triumph.  The 
harbingers  of  the  march  bore  the  two  bloody  heads 
of  the  murdered  Gardes  de  Corps  paraded  on  pikes, 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  as  the  emblems  of  their 
prowess  and  success.*  The  rest  of  this  body,  worn 
down  by  fatigue,  most  of  them  despoiled  of  their 
arms,  and  many  without  hats,  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  the  royal  family,  and  harassed  with  apprehen- 
sions for  themselves,  were  dragged  like  captives  in 
the  midst  of  the  mob,  while  the  drunken  females 
around  them  bore  aloft  in  triumph  their  arms,  their 
belts,  and  their  hats.  These  wretches,  stained  with 
the  blood  in  which  they  had  bathed  themselves, 
were  now  singing  songs,  of  which  the  burthen  bore, 
— "  We  bring  you  the  baker,  his  wife,  and  the  little 
apprentice ;"  as  if  the  presence  of  the  unhappy  royal 
family,  with  the  little  power  they  now  possessed,  had 
been  in  itself  a  charm  against  scarcity.  Some  of 
these  Amazons  rode  upon  the  cannon,  which  made  a 
formidable  part  of  the  procession.  Many  of  them 


*  It  has  been  said  they  were  borne  immediately  before  the  royal 
carriage ;  but  this  is  an  exaggeration  where  exaggeration  is  unne- 
cessary. These  bloody  trophies  preceded  the  royal  family  a  great 
way  on  the  march  to  Paris- 
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weje  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  Gardes  de  Carps, 
some  in  masculine  fashion,  others  en  croupe.  All 
the  muskets  and  pikes  which  attended  this  immense 
cavalcade,  were  garnished,  as  if  in  triumph,  with  oak 
boughs,  and  the  women  carried  long  poplar  branches 
in  their  hands,  which  gave  the  column,  so  grotesquely 
composed  in  every  respect,  the  appearance  of  a  mo- 
ving grove.  Scarce  a  circumstance  was  omitted  which 
could  render  this  entrance  into  the  capital  more  in- 
sulting to  the  King's  feelings — more  degrading  to 
the  royal  dignity. 

After  six  hours  of  dishonour  and  agony,  the  un- 
fortunate Louis  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  Bailli,  then  mayor,  complimented  him  upon 
the  "  beau  jour"  the  "  splendid  day,"  which  restored 
the  monarch  of  France  to  his  capital ;  assured  him 
that  order,  peace,  and  all  the  gentler  virtues,  were 
about  to  revive  in  the  country  under  his  royal  eye, 
and  that  the  King  would  henceforth  become  power- 
ful through  the  people,  the  people  happy  through 
the  King ;  and  "  what  was  truest  of  all,"  that  as 
Henry  IV.  had  entered  Paris  by  means  of  reconquer- 
ing his  people,  Louis  XVI.  had  done  so,  because  his 
people  had  reconquered  their  King.*  His  wounds 


*  Memoires  de  Bailli.  Choix  de  ses  Lettres  et  Discours.  The 
Mayor  of  Paris,  although  such  language  must  have  sounded  like  the 
most  bitter  irony,  had  no  choice  of  words  on  the  6th  October,  1789. 
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salved  with  this  lip-comfort,  the  unhappy  and  de- 
graded Prince  was  at  length  permitted  to  retire  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  which,  long  uninhabited, 
and  almost  unfurnished,  yawned  upon  him  like  the 
tomb  where  alone  he  at  length  found  repose. 

The  events  of  the  14th  July,  1789,  when  the 
Bastille  was  taken,  formed  the  first  great  stride  of  the 
K evolution,  actively  considered.  Those  of  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  which  we  have 
detailed  at  length,  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
features  which  it  assumed,  made  the  second  grand 
phasis.  The  first  had  rendered  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  altogether  independent  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  indeed  of  any  government  but  that  which 
they  chose  to  submit  to ;  the  second  deprived  the 
King  of  that  small  appearance  of  freedom  which  he 
had  hitherto  exercised,  and  fixed  his  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  his  metropolis,  independent  and  self-regu- 
lated as  we  have  described  it.  "  It  is  wonderful," 
said  Louis,  "  that  with  such  love  of  liberty  on  all 
sides,  I  am  the  only  person  that  is  deemed  totally 
unworthy  of  enjoying  it."  Indeed,  after  the  march 
from  Versailles,  the  King  could  only  be  considered 


But  if  he  seriously  termed  that  a  glorious  day,  what  could  Bailli 
complain  of  the  studied  insults  and  cruelties  which  he  himself  sus- 
tained, when,  in  October,  1792,  the  same  banditti  of  Paris,  who 
forced  the  King  from  Versailles,  dragged  himself  to  death,  with  every 
circumstance  of  refined  cruelty  and  protracted  insult  ? 
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as  the  signet  of  royal  authority,  used  for  attesting 
public  acts  at  the  pleasure  of  those  in  whose  cus- 
tody he  was  detained,  but  without  the  exercise  of  any 
free-will  on  his  own  part. 

All  the  various  parties  found  their  account,  less  or 
more,  in  this  state  of  the  royal  person,  excepting  the 
pure  royalists,  whose  effective  power  was  little,  and 
their  comparative  numbers  few.  There  remained, 
indeed,  attached  to  the  person  and  cause  of  Louis,  a 
party  of  those  members,  who,  being  friends  to  free- 
dom, were  no  less  so  to  regulated  monarchy,  and 
who  desired  to  fix  the  throne  on  a  firm  and  deter- 
mined basis.  But  their  numbers  were  daily  thin- 
ned, and  their  spirits  were  broken.  The  excellent 
Mounier,  and  the  eloquent  Lally  Tolendahl,  emi- 
grated after  the  9th  October,  unable  to  endure  the 
repetition  of  such  scenes  as  were  then  exhibited. 
The  indignant  adieus  of  the  latter  to  the  National 
Assembly,  were  thus  forcibly  expressed  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me,  even  my  physical 
strength  alone  considered,  to  discharge  my  functions 
amid  the  scenes  we  have  witnessed. — Those  heads 
borne  in  trophy ;  that  Queen  half  assassinated  ;  that 
King  dragged  into  Paris  by  troops  of  robbers  and 
assassins;  the  '  splendid  day'  of  Monsieur  Bailli; 
the  jests  of  Barnave,  when  blood  was  floating  around 
us;  Mounier  escaping,  as  if  by  miracle,  from  a 
thousand  assassins  ;  these  are  the  causes  of  my  oath 
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never  again  to  enter  that  den  of  cannibals.  A  man 
may  endure  a  single  death  ;  he  may  brave  it  more 
than  once,  when  the  loss  of  life  can  be  useful  —  but  no 
power  under  Heaven  shall  induce  me  to  suffer  a 
thousand  tortures  every  passing  minute  —  while  I 
am  witnessing  the  progress  of  cruelty  —  the  triumph 
of  guilt  —  which  I  must  witness  without  interrupting 
it.  They  may  proscribe  my  person  —  they  may  con- 
fiscate my  fortune  —  I  will  labour  the  earth  for  my 
bread,  and  I  will  see  them  no  more." 

The  other  parties  into  which  the  state  was  di- 
vided, saw  the  events  of  the  5th  October  with  other 
feelings,  and  if  they  did  not  forward,  at  least  found 
their  account  in  them. 

The  Constitutional  party,  or  those  who  desired 
a  democratical  government  with  a  King  at  its  head, 
had  reason  to  hope  that  Louis,  being  in  Paris, 
must  remain  at  their  absolute  disposal,  separated 
from  those  who  might  advise  counter-revolutionary 
steps,  and  guarded  only  by  national  troops,  embodied 
in  the  name,  and  through  the  powers,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Every  day,  indeed,  rendered  Louis  more  de- 
pendent on  La  Fayette  and  his  friends,  as  the  only 
force  which  remained  to  preserve  order  ;  for  he  soon 
found  it  a  necessary  though  a  cruel  measure  to  dis- 
band his  faithful  Gardes  de  Corps,  and  that  perhaps 
as  much  with  a  view  to  their  safety  as  to  his  own. 

The  Constitutional  party  seemed  strong  both  in 
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numbers  and  reputation.  La  Fayette  was  commandant 
of  the  National  Guards,  and  they  looked  up  to  him 
with  that  homage  and  veneration  with  which  young 
troops,  and  especially  of  this  description,  regard  a 
leader  of  experience  and  bravery,  who,  in  accepting 
the  command,  seems  to  share  his  laurels  with  the 
citizen-soldier,  who  has  won  none  of  his  own.  Bailli 
was  Mayor  of  Paris,  and,  in  the  height  of  a  popularity 
not  undeserved,  was  so  well  established  in  the  minds 
of  the  better  class  of  citizens,  that,  in  any  other  times 
than  those  when  he  lived,  he  might  safely  have  de- 
spised the  suffrages  of  the  rabble,  always  to  be  bought, 
either  by  largesses  or  flattery.  The  Constitutional- 
ists had  also  a  strong  majority  in  the  Assembly, 
where  the  Republicans  dared  not  yet  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  the  Assembly,  following  the  person  of 
the  King,  came  also  to  establish  its  sittings  in  their 
stronghold,  the  metropolis.  They  seemed,  therefore, 
to  assume  the  ascendency  in  the  first  instance,  after 
the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  to  reap  all  the  first 
fruits  of  the  victory  then  achieved,  though  by  their 
connivance  rather  than  their  active  co-operation. 

It  is  wonderful,  that,  meaning  still  to  assign  to 
the  regal  dignity  a  high  constitutional  situation, 
La  Fayette  should  not  have  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
serve its  dignity  undegraded,  and  to  save  the  ho- 
nour, as  he  certainly  saved  the  lives,  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily. Three  reasons  might  prevent  his  doing  what. 
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as  a  gentleman  and  a  soldiera  he  must  otherwise  at 
least  have  attempted.  First,  although  he  boasted 
highly  of  his  influence  with  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  his  popularity 
would  have  borne  him  through  in  any  endeavour  to 
deprive  the  good  people  of  that  city  of  such  a  treat  as 
the  Joyous  Entry  of  the  6th  of  October,  or  whether 
the  civic  power  would,  even  for  the  immediate  defence 
of  the  King's  person,  have  used  actual  force  against 
the  band  of  Amazons  who  directed  that  memorable 
procession.  Secondly,  La  Fayette  might  fear  the 
revival  of  the  fallen  colossus  of  despotism,  more  than 
the  rising  spirit  of  anarchy,  and  thus  be  induced  to 
suppose  that  a  conquest  in  the  King's  cause  over  a 
popular  insurrection,  might  be  too  active  a  cordial  to 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Royalists.  And,  lastly, 
the  revolutionary  general,  as  a  politician,  might  not 
be  unwilling  that  the  King  and  his  consort  should 
experience,  in  their  own  persons,  such  a  specimen  of 
popular  power,  as  might  intimidate  them  from  fur- 
ther opposition  to  the  popular  will,  and  incline 
Louis  to  assume  unresistingly  his  diminished  rank 
in  the  new  constitution. 

The  Republican  party,  with  better  reason  than 
the  Constitutionalists,  exulted  in  the  King's  change 
of  residence.  It  relieved  them  as  well  as  Fayettc's 
party  from  all  apprehension  of  Louis  raising  his 
standard  in  the  provinces,  and  taking  the  field  on 
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his  own  account,  like  Charles  of  England  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Then  they  already  foresaw,  that 
whenever  the  Constitutionalists  should  identify  them- 
selves with  the  Crown,  whom  all  parties  had  hi- 
therto laboured  to  represent  as  the  common  ene- 
my, they  would  become  proportionally  unpopular 
with  the  people  at  large,  and  lose  possession  of  the 
superior  power  as  a  necessary  consequence.  Aris- 
tocrats, the  only  class  which  was  sincerely  united 
to  the  King^s  person,  would,  they  might  safely  pre- 
dict, dread  and  distrust  the  Constitutionalists,  while 
with  the  democrats,  so  very  much  the  more  nume- 
rous party,  the  King^s  name,  instead  of  a  tower 
of  strength,  as  the  poet  has  termed  it,  must  be  a 
stumbling-block  and  a  rock  of  offence.  They  fore- 
saw, finally,  either  that  the  King  must  remain  the 
mere  passive  tool  of  the  Constitutionalists,  acting 
unresistingly  under  their  order, — in  which  case  the 
office  would  be  soon  regarded  as  an  idle  and  expen- 
sive bauble,  without  any  force  or  dignity  of  free-will, 
and  fit  only  to  be  flung  aside  as  an  unnecessary  in- 
cumbrance  on  the  republican  forms, — or,  in  the 
event  of  the  King  attempting,  either  by  force  or  es- 
cape, to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Constitutionalists, 
he  would  equally  furnish  arms  to  the  pure  democrats 
against  his  person  and  office,  as  the  source  of  danger 
to  the  popular  cause.  Some  of  the  republican  chiefs 
had  probably  expected  a  more  sudden  termination  to 
11 
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the  reign  of  Louis  from  an  insurrection  so  threaten- 
ing ;  at  least  these  leaders  had  been  the  first  to  hail 
and  to  encourage  the  female  insurgents,  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Versailles.*  But  though  the  issue  of  that  in- 
surrection may  have  fallen  short  of  their  hopes,  it 
could  not  but  be  highly  acceptable  to  them  so  far  as 
it  went. 

The  party  of  Orleans  had  hitherto  wrapt  in  its  dus- 
ky folds  many  of  those  names,  which  were  afterwards 
destined  to  hold  dreadful  rank  in  the  Revolutionary 
history.  The  prince  whose  name  they  adopted  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  animated  partly  by  a  strong  and 
embittered  spirit  of  personal  hatred  against  the  Queen, 
and  partly,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  an  ambitious 
desire  to  supplant  his  kinsman.  He  placed,  accord- 
ing to  general  report,  his  treasures,  and  all  which  his 
credit  could  add  to  them,  at  the  disposal  of  men, 
abounding  in  those  energetic  talents  which  carry  their 
owners  forward  in  times  of  public  confusion,  but  de- 
void alike  of  fortune,  character,  and  principle ;  who 
undertook  to  serve  their  patron  by  enlisting  in  his 
cause  the  obscure  and  subordinate  agents,  by  whom 
mobs  were  levied,  and  assassins  subsidized.  It  is 
said,  that  the  days  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October 


*  Barnave,  as  well  as  Mirabeau,  the  Republican  as  well  as  the 
Orleanist,  was  heard  to  exclaim, — "  Courage,  brave  Parisians — li- 
berty for  ever— fear  nothing — we  are  for  you  !"— -  JMcmoira  dc  Fcr- 
s*  Lirrc  4me. 
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were  organized  by  the  secret  agents  of  Orleans,  and 
for  liis  advantage  ;  that  had  the  enterprise  succeed- 
ed, the  King  would  have  been  deposed,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  proclaimed  Lieutenant- General  of  the 
kingdom,  while  his  revenge  would  probably  have 
been  satiated  with  the  Queen's  assassination.  He  is 
stated  to  have  skulked  in  disguise  about  the  outskirts 
of  the  scene  when  the  tumult  was  at  the  highest,  but 
never  to  have  had  courage  to  present  himself  boldly 
to  the  people,  either  to  create  a  sensation  by  surprise, 
or  to  avail  himself  of  that  which  his  satellites  had  al- 
ready excited  in  his  favour.*  His  resolution  having 
thus  failed  him  at  the  point  where  it  was  most  neces- 
sary, and  the  tumult  having  ended  without  anything 
taking  place  in  his  favour,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
made  a  scape-goat,  and  the  only  one,  to  atone  for  the 
whole  insurrection.  Under  the  title  of  an  Embassy  to 
England,  he  was  honourably  exiled  from  his  native 
country.  Mirab'eau  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  the  ut- 
most contumely,  as  being  base-minded  as  a  lackey,  and 
totally  unworthy  the  trouble  which  had  been  taken  on 
his  account.  His  other  adherents  gradually  and  suc- 
cessively dropped  away,  in  proportion  as  the  wealth, 
credit,  and  character  of  this  besotted  prince  rendered 
him  incapable  of  maintaining  his  gratuities  ;  and  they 


*  See  the  proceedings  before  the  Chatelet. 
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sailed  henceforth  under  their  own  flag,  in  the  storms 
he  had  fitted  them  to  navigate.  These  were  men 
who  had  resolved  to  use  the  revolutionary  axe  for  cut- 
ting out  their  own  private  fortunes,  and,  little  in- 
teresting themselves  about  the  political  principles 
which  divided  the  other  parties  of  the  state,  they  kept 
firm  hold  of  all  the  subordinate  machinery  despised 
by  the  others  in  the  abstraction  of  metaphysical  spe- 
culation, but  which  gave  them  the  exclusive  com- 
mand of  the  physical  force  of  the  mob  of  Paris — Pa- 
ris, the  metropolis  of  France,  and  the  prison-house 
of  her  monarch. 
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La  Fayette  resolves  to  enforce  Order.— A  Baker  if  Murdered 
by  the  Rabble — One  of  his  Murderers  Executed. — Decree 
imposing  Martial  Law  in  case  of  Insurrection. — Democrats 
supported  by  the  Audience  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Assembly.— 
Introduction  of  the  Doctrines  of  Equality— They  are  in  their 
exaggerated  Sense  inconsistent  with  Human  Nature  and  the 
Progress  of  Society. — The  Assembly  abolish  Titles  of  Nobi- 
lity, Armorial  Searings,  and  Phrases  of  Courtesy — Rea- 
soning on  these  Innovations. — Disorder  of  Finance. — Neck- 
ar  becomes  unpopular. — Seizure  of  Church-Lands. — Issue 
of  Assignats. — NecJcar  leaves  France  in  unpopularity. — 
New  Religious  Institution. — Oath  imposed  on  the  Clergy — 
Resisted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Order— Bad  Effects  of 
the  Innovation.— General  View  of  the  Operations  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly. — Enthusiasm  of  the  People  for  their  new 
Privileges — Limited  Privileges  of  the  Crown. — King  is  ob- 
liged to  dissemble — His  Negotiations  with  Mirabeau — With 
Souille. — Attack  on  the  Palace  of  the  King — Prevented  by 
Fayette. — Royalists  expelled  from  the  Palace  of  the  Tuil- 
leries. — Escape  of  Louis.— He  is  captured  at  Varennes — 
Brought  back  to  Paris. — Riot  in  the  Champ  de  Mars—Put 
down  by  Military  Force. — Louis  accepts  the  Constitution. 

LA  FAYETTE  followed  up  his  victory  over  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  by  some  bold  and  successful  attacks 
upon  the  revolutionary  right  of  insurrection,  through 
which  the  people  of  late  had  taken  on  themselves  the 
office  of  judges  at  once  and  executioners.  This  had 
hitherto  been  thought  one  of  the  sacred  privileges  of 
VOL.  i.  o 
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the  Revolution ;  but,  determined  to  set  bounds  to  its 
farther  progress,  La  Fayette  resolved  to  restore  the 
dominion  of  the  law  over  the  will  of  the  rabble. 

A  large  mob,  in  virtue  of  the  approbation,  the  in- 
dulgence at  least,  with  which  similar  frolics  had 
been  hitherto  treated,  had  seized  upon  and  hanged 
an  unhappy  baker,  who  fell  under  their  resentment  as 
a  public  enemy,  because  he  sold  bread  dear  when  he 
could  only  purchase  grain  at  an  enormous  price.  They 
varied  the  usual  detail  with  some  additional  circum- 
stances, causing  many  of  his  brethren  in  trade  to  sa- 
lute the  bloody  head,  which  they  paraded  according 
to  their  wont ;  and  finally,  by  pressing  the  dead  lips 
to  those  of  the  widow,  as  she  lay  fainting  before  them. 
This  done,  and  in  the  full  confidence  of  impunity, 
they  approached  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  in  order 
to  regale  the  representatives  of  the  people  with  the 
same  edifying  spectacle. 

The  baker  being  neither  an  aristocrat  nor  nobleman, 
the  authorities  ventured  upon  punishing  the  murder, 
without  fearing  the  charge  ofincivisme.  La  Fayette, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  the  National  Guards, 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  assassins,  and  the  active 
citizen  who  carried  the  head  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  hanged,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  revolution  in 
the  kingdom.  There  was  much  surprise  at  this,  as 
there  had  been  no  such  instance  of  severity  since  the 
day  of  the  Bastille.  This  was  not  all. 

La  Fayette,  who  may  now  be  considered  as  at  the 
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head  of  affairs,  had  the  influence  and  address  to  gain 
from  the  Assembly  a  decree,  empowering  the  magis- 
tracy, in  case  of  any  rising,  to  declare  martial  law  by 
displaying  a  red  flag ;  after  which  signal,  those  who 
refused  to  disperse  should  be  dealt  with  as  open  rebels. 
This  edict,  much  to  the  purpose  of  the  British  Riot 
Act,  did  not  pass  without  opposition,  as  it  obviously 
tended  to  give  the  bayonets  of  the  National  Guard  a 
decided  ascendancy  over  the  pikes  and  clubs  of  the 
rabble  of  the  suburbs.  The  Jacobins,  meaning  the 
followers  of  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Danton,  and 
even  the  Republicans,  or  Brissotines,  had  hitherto 
considered  these  occasional  insurrections  and  murders 
like  affairs  of  posts  in  a  campaign,  in  which  they  them- 
selves had  enjoyed  uniformly  the  advantage ;  but 
while  La  Fayette  was  followed  and  obeyed  by  the 
National  Guard,  men  of  substance,  and  interested  in 
maintaining  order,  it  was  clear  that  he  had  both  the 
power  and  will  to  stop  in  future  these  revolutionary 
excesses. 

This  important  advantage  in  some  degree  balanced 
the  power  which  the  republican  and  revolutionary 
party  had  acquired.  These  predominated,  as  has  been 
already  said,  in  the  Club  of  Jacobins,  in  which  they 
reviewed  the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  denouncing 
at  their  pleasure  those  who  opposed  them  ;  but  they 
had  besides  a  decided  majority  among  the  daily  at- 
tendants in  the  tribunes,  who,  regularly  paid  and 
supplied  with  food  and  liquors,  fHJed  the  Assembly 
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with  their  clamours  of  applause  or  disapprobation, 
according  to  the  rules  they  had  previously  received. 
It  is  true,  the  hired  auditors  gave  their  voices  and  ap- 
plause to  those  who  paid  them,  but  nevertheless  they 
had  party  feelings  of  their  own,  which  often  dictated 
unbought  suffrages,  in  favour  of  those  who  used  the 
most  exaggerated  tone  of  revolutionary  fury.  They 
shouted  with  sincere  and  voluntary  zeal  for  such 
men  as  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Danton,  who  yelled 
out  for  the  most  bloody  measures  of  terror  and  pro- 
scription, and  proclaimed  war  against  the  nobles  with 
the  same  voice  with  which  they  flattered  the  lowest 
vices  of  the  multitude. 

By  degrees  the  Revolution  appeared  to  have  assu- 
med a  different  object  from  that  for  which  it  was  com- 
menced. France  had  obtained  liberty,  the  first,  and 
certainly  the  worthiest  object  which  a  nation  can 
desire.  Each  individual  was  declared  as  free  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  be,  retaining  the  least  respect  to 
the  social  compact.  It  is  true,  the  Frenchman  was 
not  practically  allowed  the  benefit  of  this  freedom ; 
for  though  the  Rights  of  Man  permitted  the  citizen 
to  go  where  he  would,  yet,  in  practice,  he  was  apt 
to  find  his  way  to  the  next  prison  unless  furnished 
with  a  municipal  passport,  or  to  be  murdered  by  the 
way,  if  accused  of  aristocracy.  In  like  manner,  his 
house  was  secure  as  a  castle,  his  property  sacred  as 
the  ornaments  of  a  temple ; — excepting  against  the 
Committee  of  Research,  who  might,  by  their  arbitrary 
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order,  break  into  the  one  and  dilapidate  the  other  at 
pleasure.  Still,  however,  the  general  principle  of 
Liberty  was  established  in  the  fullest  metaphysical 
extent,  and  it  remained  to  place  on  as  broad  a  foot- 
ing the  sister  principle  of  Equality. 

To  this  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  was  now 
chiefly  directed.  In  the  proper  sense,  equality  of 
rights  and  equality  of  laws,  a  constitution  which  ex- 
tends like  protection  to  the  lowest  and  the  highest, 
are  essential  to  the  existence  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom.  But  to  erect  a  levelling  system  de- 
signed to  place  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  on  the 
same  footing  as  to  habits,  manners,  tastes,  and  sen- 
timents, is  a  gross  and  ridiculous  contradiction  of 
the  necessary  progress  of  society.  It  is  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  wage  war  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  She 
has  varied  the  face  of  the  world  with  mountain 
and  valley,  lake  and  torrent,  forest  and  champaign, 
and  she  has  formed  the  human  body  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  complexions  we  behold,  with  all  the 
various  degrees  of  physical  force  and  weakness.  She 
has  avoided  equality  in  all  her  productions,  as  she 
was  formerly  said  to  have  abhorred  a  vacuum  ;  even 
in  those  of  her  works  which  present  the  greatest  appa- 
rent similarity,  exact  equality  does  not  exist  ;  no  one 
leaf  of  a  tree  is  precisely  similar  to  another,  and 
among  the  countless  host  of  stars,  each  differs  from  the 
other  in  glory.  But  what  are  these  physical  varieties 
to  the  endless  change  exhibited  in  the  human  cha- 
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racter,  with  all  its  various  passions,  powers,  and  pre- 
judices, so  artfully  compounded  in  different  propor- 
tions, that  it  is  probable  there  has  not  existed,  since 
Adanfs  time  to  ours,  an  exact  resemblance  between 
any  two  individuals  ?  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  there 
come  to  aid  the  diversity,  the  effects  of  climate,  of  go- 
vernment, of  education,  and  habits  of  life,  all  of  which 
lead  to  endless  modifications  of  the  individual.  The 
inequalities  arising  from  the  natural  differences  of 
talent  and  disposition  are  multiplied  beyond  calcula- 
tion, as  society  increases  in  civilization. 

The  savage  may,  indeed,  boast  a  rude  species  of 
equality  in  some  patriarchal  tribes,  but  the  wiliest  and 
strongest,  the  best  hunter,  and  the  bravest  warrior, 
soon  lords  it  over  the  rest,  and  becomes  a  king  or  a 
chief.  One  portion  of  the  nation,  from  happy  talents, 
or  happy  circumstances,  rises  to  the  top,  another 
sinks,  like  dregs,  to  the  bottom  ;  a  third  portion  oc- 
cupies a  mid  place  between  them.  As  society  advances, 
the  difference  of  ranks  advances  with  it.  And  can  it 
be  proposed  seriously,  that  any  other  equality,  than 
that  of  rights,  can  exist  between  those  who  think  and 
those  who  labour ;  those  "  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks,1' 
and  those  whose  time  permits  them  to  study  the  paths 
of  wisdom  ? 'Happy,  indeed,  is  the  country  and  consti- 
tution, where  those  distinctions,  which  must  necessari- 
ly exist  in  every  society,  are  not  separated  by  insur- 
mountable barriers,  but  where  the  most  distinguished 
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rank  is  open  to  receive  that  precious  supply  of  wisdom 
and  talent,  which  so  frequently  elevates  individuals 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  classes ;  and  so  far  as 
general  equality  can  be  attained,  by  each  individual 
having  a  fair  right  to  raise  himself  to  the  situation 
which  he  is  qualified  to  occupy,  by  his  talents,  his 
merits,  or  his  wealth,  the  gates  cannot  be  thrown  open 
too  widely.  But  the  attempt  of  the  French  legislators 
was  precisely  the  reverse,  and  went  to  establish  the 
proposed  equality  of  ranks,  by  depressing  the  upper 
classes  into  the  same  order  with  those  who  occupy  the 
middle  of  society,  while  they  essayed  the  yet  more 
absurd  attempt,  to  crush  down  these  last,  by  the  weight 
of  legislative  authority,  into  a  level  with  the  lowest  or- 
ders,— men  whose  education,  if  it  has  not  corrupted 
their  hearts,  must  necessarily  have  blunted  their  feel- 
ings, and  who,  in  a  great  city  like  Paris,  exchange  the 
simplicity  which  makes  them  respectable  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  for  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  the  coarsest  and  grossest  pleasures.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  every  state  far 
advanced  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  inequa- 
lity of  ranks  is  a  natural  and  necessary  attribute. 
Philosophy  may  comfort  those  who  regret  this  ne- 
cessity, by  the  assurance  that  the  portions  of  in- 
dividual happiness  and  misery  are  divided  amongst 
high  and  low  with  a  very  equal  hand ;  and  religion 
'assures  us  that  there  is  a  future  state,  in  which,  with 
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amended  natures  and  improved  faculties,  the  vain  dis- 
tinctions of  this  world  will  no  longer  subsist.  But 
any  practical  attempt  to  remedy  the  inequality  of  rank 
in  civilized  society  by  forcible  measures,  may  indeed 
degrade  the  upper  classes,  but  cannot  improve  those 
beneath  them.  Laws  may  deprive  the  gentleman  of 
his  title,  the  man  of  education  of  his  books,  or,  to 
use  the  French  illustration,  the  muscadin  of  his 
clothes ;  but  this  cannot  make  the  clown  a  man  of 
breeding,  or  give  learning  to  ignorance,  or  decent 
attire  to  the  Sans  Culottes.  Much  will  be  lost  to 
the  grace,  the  information,  and  the  decency  of  so- 
ciety in  general,  but  nothing  can  possibly  be  gained 
by  any  individual.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  this  ab- 
solutely impracticable  manner,  that  the  exaggerated 
Feelings  of  the  French  legislators,  at  this  period  of 
total  change,  undertook  to  equalize  the  nation  which 
they  were  regenerating. 

With  a  view  to  this  great  experiment  upon  human 
society,  the  Assembly  abolished  all  titles  of  honour, 
all  armorial  bearings,  and  even  the  insignificant  titles 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame ;  which,  meaning  nothing 
but  phrases  of  common  courtesy,  yet,  with  other  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  kind,  serve  to  soften  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  human  life,  and  preserve  that  gentle- 
ness of  manners  which  the  French,  by  a  happy  name, 
were  wont  to  call  La  petite  morale.  The  first  of 
these  abrogations  affected  the  nobles  in  particular. 
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In  return  for  their  liberal  and  unlimited  surrender 
of  their  essential  powers  and  privileges,  they  were 
now  despoiled  of  their  distinction  and  rank  in  socie- 
ty ;  —  as  if  those  who  had  made  prisoner  and  plun- 
dered a  cavalier,  should,  last  of  all,  have  snatched 
away  in  derision  the  plume  from  his  hat.  The 
aristocracy  of  France,  so  long  distinguished  as  the 
flower  of  European  chivalry,  were  now,  so  far  as 
depended  on  the  legislature,  entirely  abolished. 
The  voice  of  the  nation  had  pronounced  against 
them  a  general  sentence  of  degradation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  feelings  of  the  order,  could  only  be 
the  punishment  of  some  foul  and  disgraceful  crime  ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  ex-nobles  might  justly  have 
been  described  as  Bolingbroke  paints  his  own, 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment, 
While  you  have  fed  upon  my  seigniories, 
Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods, 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 
Razed  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign, 
Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood, 
To  show  the  world  I  was  a  gentleman. 

It  was  a  fatal  error,  that,  in  search  of  that  equality 
which  it  is  impossible  to  attain,  the  Assembly  should 
have  torn  down  the  ancient  institutions  of  chivalry. 
Viewing  them  philosophically,  they  are  indeed  of 
little  value  ;  but  where  are  the  advantages  beyond 
the  means,  first,  of  mere  subsistence,  secondly,  of 
information,  which  ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to  true 
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philosophers  ?  And  yet,  where  exists  the  true  philo- 
sopher, who  has  been  able  effectually  to  detach  him- 
self from  the  common  mode  of  thinking  on  such  sub- 
jects ?  The  estimation  set  upon  birth  or  rank,  sup- 
posing its  foundation  illusory,  has  still  the  advan- 
tage of  counterbalancing  that  which  is  attracted  by 
wealth  only ;  the  prejudice  has  something  gene- 
rous and  noble  in  it,  is  connected  with  historical  re- 
collections and  patriotic  feelings,  and  if  it  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  extravagances,  they  are  such  as  society 
can  restrain  and  punish  by  the  mere  effect  of  ridi- 
cule. It  is  curious,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  amongst  those  who  were  its  greatest  fa- 
vourers, what  difficulties  were  found  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  those  ancient  prejudices  which  af- 
fected the  difference  of  ranks.* 

As  for  the  proscription  of  the  phraseology  of  civil- 
ized society,  it  had  an  absurd  appearance  of  affecta- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  most  people  of  understanding ; 
but  on  some  enthusiastic  minds  it  produced  a  worse 
effect  than  that  of  mere  disgust.  Let  a  man  place 

•  The  Comte  de  Mirabeau  was  furious  at  being  called  Riquetti 
VainC)  and  said,  with  great  bitterness,  when  his  speeches  were  pro- 
mulgated under  that  name,  "  Avec  votre  Riquetti,  vous  avez  deso- 
rientt  V Europe  pour  trois  jours."  Mirabeau  was  at  heart  an  aris- 
tocrat. But  what  shall  we  say  of  Citoyenne  Holland,  who  piques 
herself  on  the  plebeian  sound  of  her  name,  Manon  Philipon,  yet 
inconsequentially  upbraids  Citoyen  Pache  with  his  father's  having 
been  a  porter  ! 
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himself  in  the  attitude  of  fear  or  of  rage,  and  he  will 
in  some  measure  feel  the  passion  arise  in  his  mind 
which  corresponds  with  the  gesture  he  has  assumed. 
In  like  manner,  those  who  affected  the  brutal  manners, 
coarse  language,  and  slovenly  dress  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, familiarized  their  imaginations  with  the  violent 
and  savage  thoughts  and  actions  proper  to  the  class 
whose  costume  they  had  thus  adopted.  Above  all, 
when  this  sacrifice  was  made  to  the  very  taste  and 
phraseology  of  that  class,  (the  last  points  in  which 
one  would  think  them  deserving  of  imitation,)  it 
appeared  to  intimate  the  progressive  strength  of  the 
revolutionary  tide,  which,  sweeping  before  it  all  dis- 
tinctions, trivial  as  well  as  important,  seemed  soon 
destined  to  overthrow  the  throne,  now  isolated  and 
well  nigh  undefended.  The  next  step  was  necessa- 
rily to  fix  the  executive  government  in  the  same  body 
which  enjoyed  the  powers  of  legislation, — the  surest 
of  all  roads  to  tyranny.  But  although  the  doctrine 
of  equality,  thus  understood,  is  absurd  in  theory  and 
impossible  in  practice,  yet  it  will  always  find  willing 
listeners  when  preached  to  the  lower  classes,  whose 
practical  view  of  it  results  into  an  agrarian  law,  or  a 
general  division  of  property. 

There  was  one  order  yet  remained,  however,  which 
was  to  be  levelled, — the  destruction  of  the  Church 
was  still  to  be  accomplished ;  and  the  Republican 
party  proceeded  in  the  work  of  demolition  with  infinite 
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address,  by  including  the  great  object  in  a  plan  for 
restoring  finance,  and  providing  for  the  expenses  of 
the  state,  without  imposing  further  burthens  on  the 
people. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  States-general  had 
been  summoned  to  restore  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try. This  was  the  cause  of  their  convocation.  But 
although  they  had  exercised  almost  every  species  of 
powers-had  thrown  down  and  rebuilt  every  constitu- 
ted authority  in  the  kingdom,  still  the  finances  were 
as  much  embarrassed  as  ever,  or  much  more  so ;  since 
most  men  in  France  judged  the  privilege  of  refusing 
to  pay  taxes,  the  most  unequivocal,  and  not  the  least 
pleasing  part,  of  their  newly-acquired  freedom. 

Neckar,  so  often  received  among  the  populace  as  a 
saviour  of  the  country,  was  here  totally  at  a  loss.  The 
whole  relative  associations  which  bind  men  together  in 
the  social  contract,  seemed  to  be  rent  asunder  ;  and 
where  public  credit  is  destroyed,  a  financier,  however 
able,  resembles  Prospero,  after  his  wand  is  broken, 
and  his  book  sunk  in  the  deep  sea.  Accordingly, 
Neckar  in  vain  importuned  the  Assembly,  by  repre- 
senting the  pressure  of  the  finances.  They  became 
wearied  with  his  remonstrances,  and  received  them 
with  manifest  symptoms  of  coldness  and  disrespect. 
What  service,  indeed,  could  the  regulated  advice, 
and  deep-calculated  and  combined  schemes  of  a 
financier,  have  rendered  to  men,  who  had  already 
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their  resources  in  their  eye,  and  were  determined  that 
no  idle  scruple  should  prevent  their  pouncing  upon 
them  ?  Neckar's  expostulations,  addressed  to  their 
ears,  were  like  a  lecture  upon  thrift  and  industry  to 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry-men,  when  they  were  set- 
ting forth  to  rob  the  rich  in  the  name  of  the  poor. 

The  Assembly  had  determined,  that,  all  preju- 
dices apart,  the  property  of  the  Church  should  come 
under  confiscation  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation*  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  clergy  exclaimed  against  these 
acts  of  rapine  and  extortion  —  in  vain  that  they  sta- 
ted themselves  as  an  existing  part  of  the  nation,  and 
that  as  such  they  had  coalesced  with  the  Assembly 
under  the  implied  ratification  of  their  own  rights—- 
in vain  that  they  resounded  in  the  hall  the  de- 
claration solemnly  adopted,  that  property  was  invio- 
lable, save  upon  full  compensation.  It  was  to  as 
little  purpose  that  Mirabeau  was  reminded  of  his  lan- 
guage, addressed  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  upon  a  si- 
milar occasion.  —  "  Despise  the  monks,1'  he  had  said, 
"  as  much  as  you  will,  but  do  not  rob  them.  Rob- 
bery is  equally  a  crime,  whether  perpetrated  on  the 
most  profligate  atheist,  or  the  most  bigotted  capu- 
chin." The  clergy  were  told  with  insulting  gravity, 
that  the  property  belonging  to  a  community  was 
upon  a  different  footing  from  that  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals, because  the  state  might  dissolve  the  commu- 
nity or  body-corporate,  and  resume  the  property  at- 
tached to  it  ;  and,  under  this  sophism,  they  assumed 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  public  the  whole  right  of  pro* 
perty  belonging  to  the  Church  of  France. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  bring  these  immense  sub- 
jects at  once  to  sale,  the  Assembly  adopted  a  system 
of  paper-money  called  Assignats,  which  were  secu- 
red or  hypothecated  upon  the  church-lands.  The 
fluctuation  of  this  paper,  which  was  adopted  against 
Neckar's  earnest  cautions,  created  a  spirit  of  stock- 
jobbing and  gambling,  nearly  resembling  that  which 
distinguished  the  famous  scheme  of  the  Mississippi. 
Spelman  would  have  argued,  that  the  taint  of  sacri- 
lege attached  to  funds  raised  upon  the  spoils  of  the 
church  ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  supplies 
enabled  the  National  Assembly  not  only  to  avoid  the 
gulph  of  general  bankruptcy,  but  to  dispense  with 
many  territorial  exactions  which  pressed  hard  on  the 
lower  orders,  and  to  give  relief  and  breath  to  that 
most  useful  portion  of  the  community.  These  desi- 
rable results,  however,  flowed  from  that  divine  al- 
chemy which  calls  good  out  of  evil,  without  affording 
a  justification  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  latter. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  embraced 
against  his  opinion  and  his  remonstrances,  Neckar 
saw  his  services  were  no  longer  acceptable  to  the 
Assembly,  and  that  he  could  not  be  useful  to  the 
King.  He  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  cold  indifference  by  the  Assembly ;  and 
even  his  safety  was  endangered  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  by  the  very  people  who  hajl  twice 
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hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  This  accomplished 
statesman  discovered  too  late,  that  public  opinion  re- 
quires to  be  guided  and  directed  towards  the  ends  of 
public  good,  which  it  will  not  reach  by  its  own  unas- 
sisted and  misdirected  efforts  ;  and  that  his  own  po- 
pularity had  only  been  the  stalking-horse,  through 
means  of  which,  men  less  honest,  and  more  subtle 
than  himself,  had  taken  aim  at  their  own  objects. 

But  the  majority  of  the  National  Assembly  had  yet 
another  and  even  a  more  violent  experiment  to  try 
upon  the  Gallican  Church  establishment.  It  was  one 
which  touched  the  consciences  of  the  French  clergy 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  former  affected  their  for- 
tunes, and  was  so  much  the  less  justifiable,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  suggest  any  motive  except  the  sweeping 
desire  to  introduce  novelty  in  every  department  of 
the  state,  and  to  have  a  constitutional  clergy  as  they 
had  a  constitutional  King,  which  should  have  insti- 
gated them  to  such  a  measure. 

When  the  Assembly  had  decreed  the  assumption 
of  the  church-lands,  it  remained  to  be  settled  on 
what  foundation  religion  was  to  be  placed  within  the 
kingdom.  A  motion  was  made  for  decreeing,  that 
the  Holy  Apostolical  religion  was  that  of  France, 
and  that  its  worship  alone  should  be  permitted.  A 
Carthusian  monk,  named  Dom  Gerle,  made  this  pro- 
posal, alarmed  too  late  lest  the  popular  party,  to  which 
he  had  so  long  adhered,  should  now  be  about  to  inno- 
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vate  in  the  matters  of  the  Church,  as  they  had  already 
in  those  of  the  state.  The  debate  was  conducted  with 
decency  for  one  day,  but  on  the  second  the  hall  of  the 
Assembly  was  surrounded  by  a  large  and  furious  mul- 
titude, who  insulted,  beat,  and  maltreated  all  who  were 
known  to  favour  the  measure  under  consideration.  It 
was  represented  within  the  house,  that  the  passing  the 
decree  proposed  would  be  the  signal  for  a  religious 
war  ;  and  Dom  Gerle  withdrew  his  motion  in  terror 
and  despair. 

The  success  of  this  opposition  showed,  that  almost 
any  experiment  on  the  Church  might  be  tried  with 
effect,  since  the  religion  which  it  taught  seemed  no 
longer  to  interest  the  national  legislators.  A  scheme 
was  brought  forward,  in  which  the  public  worship 
(culte  publique)  as  it  was  affectedly  termed,  without 
any  addition  of  reverence,  (as  if  to  give  it  the  air  of  a 
mere  code  of  formal  enactments,)  was  provided  for  on 
the  narrowest  and  most  economical  plan.  But  this 
was  not  all.  A  civil  constitution  was  by  the  same 
code  framed  for  the  clergy,  declaring  them  totally  in- 
dependent  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  vesting  the  choice 
of  bishops  in  the  departmental  authorities.  To  this 
constitution  each  priest  and  prelate  was  required  to 
adhere  by  a  solemn  oath.  A  subsequent  decree 
of  the  Assembly  declared  forfeiture  of  his  benefice 
against  whomsoever  should  hesitate  ;  but  the  clergy 
of  France  showed  in  that  trying  moment  that  they 
10 
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knew  how  to  choose  betwixt  sinning  against  their 
conscience,  and  suffering  wrong  at  the  hands  of  man. 
Their  dependence  on  the  See  of  Rome  was  a  part  of 
their  creed,  an  article  of  their  faith,  which  they  would 
not  compromise.  The  noble  attitude  of  firmness  and 
self-denial  adopted  by  prelates  and  richly-beneficed 
clergymen,  who  had  hitherto  been  thought  more  go- 
verned by  levities  of  every  kind  than  by  regard  to 
their  profession,  commanded  for  a  time  the  respect  of 
the  Assembly,  silenced  the  blasphemies  of  the  hired 
assistants  in  the  tribunes,  and  gave  many  to  fear  that, 
in  depriving  the  Church  of  its  earthly  power,  the 
Assembly  might  but  give  them  means  to  extend  their 
spiritual  dominion  more  widely,  and  awake  an  inte- 
rest in  their  fate  which  slumbered  during  their  pro- 
sperity.   "  Beware  what  you  do,"  said  Montlosier. 
"  You  may  expel  the  bishop  from  his  episcopal  re- 
sidence, but  it  will  be  only  to  open  to  him  the  cabins 
of  the  poor.  If  you  take  from  his  hands  the  cross  of 
gold,  he  will  display  a  cross  of  wood ;  and  it  was  by 
a  cross  of  wood  that  the  world  was  saved." 

Summoned  one  by  one  to  take  the  oath,  or  refuse  it 
under  the  consequences  menaced,  the  Assembly,  fear- 
ful of  the  effect  of  their  firmness,  would  scarce  hear 
these  sufferers  speak  a  syllable,  save  Yes  or  No.  Their 
tumult  on  the  occasion  resembled  the  beating  of  drums 
to  drown  the  last  words  of  a  martyr.  Few,  indeed, 
VOL.  i.  p 
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were  the  priests  who  accepted  the  Constitutional 
oath.  There  were  in  the  number  only  three  bishops. 
One  had  been  a  person  of  note — It  was  that  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens — that  very  Cardinal,  whose  malad- 
ministration of  fifteen  months  had  led  to  this  mighty 
change.  Another  of  the  three  Constitutional  prelates 
was  destined  to  be  much  more  remarkable — it  was  the 
celebrated  Talleyrand,  whose  talents  as  a  statesman 
have  been  so  distinguished. 

The  National  Assembly  failed  totally  in  their  at- 
tempts to  found  a  national  Church.  The  priests  who 
took  the  oaths  received  neither  reverence  nor  affec- 
tion, and  were  only  treated  with  decency  by  such  as 
considered  religion  in  the  light  of  an  useful  political 
institution.  They  were  alike  despised  by  the  sincere 
Catholic,  and  the  declared  infidel.  All  of  real  religi- 
ous feeling  or  devotion  that  was  left  in  France  turn- 
ed towards  their  ancient  pastors,  and  though  the  im- 
pulse was  not  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  it  served  on  many  occasions  to  re- 
tard and  embarrass  it.  The  experiment  which  had  thus 
signally  miscarried,  was  indeed  as  impolitic  as  it  was 
unnecessary.  It  can  only  be  imputed,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  fanaticism  of  the  modern  philosophers,  who 
expected  by  this  indirect  course  to  have  degraded 
the  Christian  religion  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  pre- 
concerted determination  of  the  Revolutionists,  that 
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no  cbnsideration  should  interfere  with  the  plan  of 
new-modelling  the  nation  through  all  its  institutions, 
as  well  of  church  as  of  state. 

Victorious  at  once  over  altar  and  throne,  mitre  and 
coronet,  King,  Nobles,  and  Clergy,  the  National  As- 
sembly seemed  in  fact  to  possess,  and  to  exert,  that 
omnipotence,  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  British 
Parliament.    Never  had  any  legislature  made  such 
extensive  and  sweeping  changes,  and  never  were  such 
changes  so  easily  accomplished.    The  nation  was  al- 
tered in  all  its  relations ;  its  flag  and  its  emblems  were 
changed—every  thing  of  a  public  character  was  destroy- 
ed and  replaced  down  to  the  very  title  of  the  sovereign, 
who,  no  longer  termed  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
was  now  called  King  of  the  French.  The  names  and 
divisions  of  the  provinces,  which  had  existed  for  many 
years,  were  at  once  obliterated,  and  were  supplied  by 
a  geographical  partition  of  the  territory  into  eighty- 
three  departments,  subdivided  into  six  hundred  dis- 
tricts, and  these  again  portioned  out  into  forty- eight 
thousand  communities  or  municipalities.  By  thus  re- 
casting as  it  were  the  whole  geographical  relations  of 
the  separate  territories  of  which  France  consisted,  the 
Abb6  Sieves  designed  to  obliterate  former  recollec- 
tions and  distinctions,  and  to  bring  everything  down 
to  the  general  level  of  liberty  and  equality.   But  it 
had  an  effect  beyond  what  was  proposed.  While  the 
provinces  existed  they  had  their  separate  capitals, 
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their  separate  privileges ;  and  those  capitals,  though 
in  a  subordinate  rank,  being  yet  the  seats  of  provin- 
cial parliaments,  had  a  separate  consequence,  infe- 
rior to,  but  yet  distinct  from,  that  of  Paris.  But 
when  France  became  one  single  province,  the  import- 
ance of  its  sole  capital,  Paris,  was  increased  to  a  most 
formidable  degree;  and  during  the  whole  Revolution, 
and  through  all  its  changes,  whatever  party  held  the 
metropolis  was  sure  speedily  to  acquire  the  supreme 
power  through  the  whole  departments  ;  and  woe  to 
those  who  made  the  fruitless  attempt  to  set  the  sense 
or  feelings  of  the  nation  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
capital !  Republican  or  royalist  was  equally  sure  to 
perish  m  the  rash  attempt. 

The  Parliaments  of  France,  long  the  strong-holds 
of  liberty,  now  perished  unnoticed,  as  men  pull  down 
old  houses  to  clear  the  ground  for  modern  edifices. 
The  sale  of  offices  of  justice  was  formally  abolish- 
ed ;  the  power  of  nominating  the  judges  was  taken 
from  the  crown ;  the  trial  by  jury,  with  inquests  of  ac- 
cusation and  conviction,  corresponding  to  the  grand 
and  petty  juries  of  England,  were  sanctioned  and  es- 
tablished. In  thus  clearing  the  channels  of  public 
justice,  dreadfully  clogged  as  they  had  become  du- 
ring the  decay  of  the  monarchy,  the  National  Assem- 
bly rendered  the  greatest  possible  services  to  France, 
the  good  effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt.  Other 
alterations  were  of  a  more  doubtful,  character.  There 
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might  be  immediate  policy,  but  there  was  certainly 
much  harshness,  in  wresting  from  the  crown  the 
power  of  granting  pardons.  If  this  was  for  fear  lest 
grace  should  be  extended  to  those  condemned  for  the 
new  crime  of  leze-nation,  or  treason  against  the  Con- 
stitution, the  legislators  might  have  remembered  how 
seldom  the  King  dares  to  exercise  this  right  of  mercy 
in  favour  of  an  unpopular  criminal.  It  requires  no 
small  courage  to  come  betwixt  the  dragon  and  his 
wrath,  the  people  and  their  victim.  Charles  I.  dared 
not  save  Strafford. 

The  National  Assembly  also  recognized  the  free- 
dom of  the  press ;  and,  in  doing  so,  conferred  on  the 
nation  a  gift  fraught  with  much  good  and  some  evil, 
capable  of  stimulating  the  worst  passions,  and  circu- 
lating the  most  atrocious  calumnies,  and  occasioning 
frequently  the  most  enormous  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
injustice  ;  but  ever  bearing  along  with  it  the  means 
of  curing  the  very  evils  caused  by  its  abuses,  and  of 
transmitting  to  futurity  the  sentiments  of  the  good 
and  the  wise,  so  invaluable  when  the  passions  are 
silenced,  and  the  calm  slow  voice  of  reason  and  reflec- 
tion comes  to  obtain  a  hearing.  The  press  stimulated 
massacres  and  proscriptions  during  the  frightful  pe- 
riod which  we  are  approaching ;  but  the  press  has  also 
held  up  to  horror  the  memory  of  the  perpetrators,  and 
exposed  the  artifices  by  which  the  actors  were  insti- 
gated.   It  is  a  rock  on  which  a  vessel  may  be,  in- 
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deed,  and  is  often  wrecked  ;  but  that  same  rock  affords 
the  foundation  of  the  brightest  and  noblest  beacon. 

We  might  add  to  the  weight  of  benefits  which 
France  unquestionably  owes  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, that  they  restored  liberty  of  conscience  by 
establishing  universal  toleration.  But  against  this 
benefit  must  be  set  the  violent  imposition  of  the 
Constitutional  oath  upon  the  Catholic  clergy,  which 
led  afterwards  to  such  horrible  massacres  of  innocent 
and  reverend  victims,  murdered  in  defiance  of  those 
rules  of  toleration,  which,  rather  in  scorn  of  religion 
of  any  kind  than  regard  to  men's  consciences,  the  As- 
sembly had  previously  adopted. 

Faithful  to  their  plan  of  forming  not  a  popular 
monarchy,  but  a  species  of  royal  republic,  and  sti- 
mulated by  the  real  republicans,  whose  party  was 
daily  gaming  ground  among  their  ranks,  as  well  as 
by  the  howls  and  threats  of  those  violent  and  out- 
rageous demagogues,  who,  from  the  seats  they  had 
adopted  in  the  Assembly,  were  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mountain,  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  rendered  it  democratical  in  every  point,  and 
abridged  the  royal  authority,  till  its  powers  became 
so  dim  and  obscure  as  to  merit  Burke's  happy  illus- 
tration, when  he  exclaimed,  speaking  of  the  new- 
modelled  French  government,  — 

»t     .,     ,     \Vhat  iccwt'd  its  head, 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.'* 
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The  Crown  was  deprived  of  all  appointments  to 
civil  offices,  which  were  filled  up  by  popular  elections, 
the  Constitutionalists  being  in  this  respect  faithful  to 
their  own  principles,  which  made  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple the  source  of  all  power.  Never  was  such  an  im- 
mense patronage  vested  in  the  body  of  any  nation  at 
large,  and  the  arrangement  was  politic  in  the  imme- 
diate sense,  as  well  as  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  those  who  adopted  it ;  for  it  attached  to  the 
new  Constitution  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  felt 
themselves  elevated  from  villanage  into  the  exercise 
of  .sovereign  power.  Each  member  of  the  elective 
assembly  of  a  municipality,  through  whose  collective 
votes  bishops,  administrators,  judges,  and  other  offi- 
cial persons  received  their  appointments,  felt  for  the 
moment  the  importance  which  his  privilege  bestowed, 
and  recognized  in  his  own  person,  with  correspond- 
ing self-complacency,  a  fraction,  however  small,  of 
the  immense  community,  now  governed  by  those 
whom  they  themselves  elected  into  office.  The  charm 
of  power  is  great  at  all  times,  but  exquisite  to  intoxi- 
cation to  those  to  whom  it  is  a  novelty. 

Called  to  the  execution  of  these  high  duties,  which 
hitherto  they  had  never  dreamed  ,of,  the  people  at 
large  became  enamoured  of  their  own  privileges,  car- 
ried them  into  every  department  of  society,  and  were 
legislators  and  debaters  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
The  exercise  even  of  the  extensive  privilege  commit- 
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ted  to  them,  seemed  too  limited  to  these  active  citi- 
zens. The  Revolution  appeared  to  have  turned  the 
heads  of  the  whole  lower  classes,  and  those  who 
had  hitherto  thought  least  of  political  rights,  were 
now  seized  with  the  fury  of  deliberating,  debating, 
and  legislating,  in  all  possible  times  and  places.  The 
soldiers  on  guard  debated  at  the  Oratoire — the  jour- 
neymen tailors  held  a  popular  assembly  at  the  Co- 
lonnade— the  peruke-makers  met  at  the  Champs- 
Elys£es.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  National 
Guard,  three  thousand  shoemakers  deliberated  on 
the  price  of  shoes  in  the  Place  Louis  Quinze ; 
every  house  of  call  was  converted  into  the  canvass- 
ing hall  of  a  political  body  ;  and  France  for  a  time 
presented  the  singular  picture  of  a  country,  where 
every  one  was  so  much  involved  in  public  business, 
that  he  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  his  own. 

There  was,  besides,  a  general  disposition  to  as- 
sume and  practise  the  military  profession ;  for  the 
right  of  insurrection  having  been  declared  sacred, 
each  citizen  was  to  be  prepared  to  discharge  effec- 
tually so  holy  a  duty.  The  citizens  procured  mus- 
kets to  defend  their  property — the  rabble  obtained 
pikes  to  invade  that  of  others — the  people  of  every 
class  everywhere  possessed  themselves  of  arms,  and 
the  most  peaceful  burgesses  were  desirous  of  the  ho- 
nours of  the  epaulette.  The  children,  with  mimicry 
proper  to  their  age,  formed  battalions  on  the  streets, 
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and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  formed  was  intima- 
ted by  the  heads  of  cats  borne  upon  pikes  in  front  of 
the  juvenile  revolutionists.* 

In  the  departments,  the  fever  of  legislation  was 
the  same.  Each  district  had  its  permanent  commit- 
tee, its  committee  of  police,  its  military  committee, 
civil  committee,  and  committee  of  subsistence.  Each 
committee  had  its  president,  its  vice-president,  and 
its  secretaries.  Each  district  was  desirous  of  exer- 
cising legislative  authority,  each  committee  of  usurp- 
ing the  executive  power,  f  Amid  these  subordinate 
conclaves,  every  theme  of  eulogy  and  enthusiasm  re- 
ferred to  the  revolution  which  had  made  way  for  the 
power  they  enjoyed,  every  subject  of  epidemic  alarm 
to  the  most  distant  return  towards  the  ancient  sys- 
tem which  had  left  the  people  in  insignificance. 
Rumour  found  a  ready  audience  for  every  one  of  her 
thousand  tongues ;  Discord  a  prompt  hand,  in  which 
she  might  place  each  of  her  thousand  snakes. 

The  affiliation,  as  it  was  called,  or  close  correspond- 
ence of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  in  all  their  ramifications, 
tended  to  influence  this  political  fever,  and  to  direct 
its  fury  against  the  last  remains  of  royalty.  Exag- 
gerated and  unfounded  reports  of  counter-revolution- 


*  Memoires  du  Marquis  des  Ferrieres,  Livre  III. 
•f-  Memoires  de  Bailli,  10  Aout. 
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ary  plots  and  aristocratical  conspiracies,  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  rash  conversation  and  impotent 
efforts  of  the  nobility  in  some  districts,  were  circu- 
lated with  the  utmost  care ;  and  the  falsehood  which 
had  been  confuted  at  Paris,  received  new  currency 
in  the  departments,  as  that  which  was  of  department- 
al growth  was  again  circulated  with  eagerness  in  the 
metropolis.  Thus,  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
perpetually  kept  in  a  state  of  excitation,  which  is 
not  without  its  pleasures.  They  are  of  a  nature  pe- 
culiarly incompatible  with  soundness  in  judgment 
and  moderation  in  action,  but  favourable  in  the  same 
degree  to  audacity  of  thought,  and  determination  in 
execution. 

The  royal  prerogative  of  the  King,  so  closely 
watched,  was  in  appearance  formidable  enough  to  be 
the  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  but  in  reality 
a  mere  pageant  which  possessed  no  means  either  of 
attack  or  resistance.  The  King  was  said  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  executive  power,  yet  he  had  named  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  those  who  received  their  appointments 
from  a  source  so  obnoxious,  possessed  little  credit 
amongst  those  whom  they  commanded.  He  was 
the  nominal  head  of  six  ministers,  who  were  per- 
petually  liable  to  be  questioned  by  the  Assembly,  in 
which  they  might  be  called  to  defend  themselves  as 
criminals,  but  had  no  seat  or  vote  to  enable  them  to 
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mingle  in  its  debates.  This  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  greatest  errors  of  the  constitution ;  for  the  rela- 
tion which  the  ministers  bore  to  the  legislative  body, 
was  of  such  a  limited  and  dependent  nature  as  ex- 
cluded all  ideas  of  confidence  and  cordiality.  The 
King's  person  was  said  to  be  inviolable,  but  the 
frowning  brows  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  subjects, 
their  public  exclamations,  and  the  pamphlets  circu- 
lated against  him,  intimated  very  -different  doctrine. 
lie  might  propose  to  the  Assembly  the  question  of 
peace  or  war,  but  it  remained  with  them  to  decide 
upon  it.  Lastly,  the  King  had  the  much-grudged 
privilege  of  putting  a  veto  on  any  decree  of  the  le- 
gislative body,  which  was  to  have  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending the  passing  of  the  law  until  the  proposition 
had  been  renewed  in  two  successive  Assemblies ;  after 
which  the  royal  sanction  was  held  as  granted.  This 
mode  of  arresting  the  progress  of  any  favourite  law 
was  likely  to  be  as  dangerous  to  the  sovereign  in  its 
exercise,  as  the  attempt  to  stop  a  carriage  by  catch- 
ing hold  of  the  wheel.  In  fact,  whenever  the  King 
attempted  to  use  this  sole  relique  of  monarchical 
power,  he  risked  his  life,  and  it  was  by  doing  so  that 
he  at  length  forfeited  it.  Among  these  mutilated 
features  of  sovereignty,  it  is  scarce  worth  while  to 
mention,  that  the  King's  effigy  was  still  struck  upon 
the  public  coin,  and  his  name  prefixed  to  public 
edicts. 
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Small  as  was  the  share  of  public  power  which  the 
new  Constitution  of  France  afforded  to  the  Crown, 
Louis,  in  outward  semblance  at  least,  appeared  sa- 
tisfied.    He  made  it  a  rule  to  adopt  the  advice  of 
the  Assembly  on  all  occasions,  and  to  sanction  every 
decree  which  was  presented  to  him.     He  accepted 
even  that  which  totally  changed  the  constitution  of 
the  Gallican  church.    He  considered  himself  doubt- 
less as  under  forcible  restraint,  ever  since  he  had 
been  dragged  in  triumph  from  Versailles  to  Paris, 
and  therefore  complied  with  what  was  proposed  to 
him,  under  the  tacit  protest  that  his  acquiescence 
was  dictated  by  force  and  fear.  His  palace  was  guard- 
ed by  eight  hundred  men,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon ; 
and  although  this  display  of  force  was  doubtless  in- 
tended  by  La  Fayette  to  assure  Louis's  personal 
safety,  yet  it  was  no  less  certain  that  it  was  designed 
also  to  prevent  his  escape  from  the  metropolis.    The 
King  had,  therefore,  good  cause  to  conceive  himself 
possessed  of  the  melancholy  privilege  of  a  prisoner, 
who  cannot  incur  any  legal  obligation  by  acts  which 
do  not  flow  from  free-will,  and  therefore  finds  a  re- 
source against  oppression  in  the  incapacities  which 
attend  it.     It  was,  however,  carrying  this  privilege 
to  the  verge  of  dissimulation,  nay,  beyond  it,  when* 
the  King  went,  apparently  freely  and  voluntarily, 
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down  to  the  National  Assembly,  and,  in  a  dignified 
and  touching  speech,  (could  it  have  been  thought  a 
sincere  one,)  accepted  the  Constitution,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  regenerated  nation,  and  de- 
clared himself  the  head  of  the  Revolution.  Con- 
strained as  he  was  by  circumstances,  anxious  for  his 
own  safety,  and  that  of  his  family,  the  conduct  of 
Louis  must  not  be  too  severely  criticized,  but  this 
step  was  unkingly  as  well  as  impolitic  ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  gained  nothing  by  abasing  him- 
self to  the  deceit  which  he  practised  at  the  urgency 
of  his  ministers,  excepting  the  degradation  attending 
a  deception,  by  which  none  are  deceived.  No  one, 
when  the  heat  of  the  first  enthusiasm  was  over,  gave 
the  King  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution ;  the  Royalists  were  revolted,  and  the 
Revolutionists  could  only  regard  the  speech  and  ac- 
cession as  the  acts  of  royal  hypocrisy.  Louis  was 
openly  spoken  of  as  a  prisoner  ;  and  the  public  voice, 
in  a  thousand  different  forms,  announced  that  his 
life  would  be  the  penalty  of  any  attempt  to  his  deli- 
verance. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  endeavoured  to  work  out 
his  escape  from  Paris  and  the  Revolution  at  once,  by 
the  means  of  two  separate  agents  in  whom  alone  he 
confided. 

The  first  was  no  other  than  Mirabeau,  that  very 
Mirabeau  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  Re- 
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volution,  but  who,  an  aristocrat  at  heart,  and  won 
over  to  the  royal  party  by  high  promises  of  wealth 
and  advancement,  at  length  laboured  seriously  to  undo 
his  own  work.  His  plan  was,  to  use  the  Assembly 
itself,  in  which  his  talents,  eloquence,  and  audacity, 
gave  him  so  much  influence,  as  the  means  of  re-esta- 
blishing the  royal  authority.  He  proposed,  as  the 
final  measure,  that  the  King  should  retire  from  Pa- 
ris to  Metz,  then  under  the  government  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bouille,  and  he  conceived  his  own  influence  in 
the  Assembly  to  be  such,  that  he  could  have  drawn 
thither,  upon  some  reasonable  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, a  great  majority  of  the  members.  It  is  certain 
he  had  the  highest  ascendancy  which  any  individual 
orator  exercised  over  that  body,  and  was  the  only 
one  who  dared  to  retort  threats  and  defiance  to  the 
formidable  Jacobins.  "  I  have  resisted  military  and 
ministerial  despotism,"  said  he,  when  opposing  a 
proposed  law  against  the  emigrants ;  <c  can  it  be 
supposed  I  will  yield  to  that  of  a  Club?"— "By  what 
right,"  exclaimed  Goupil,  "  does  Mirabeau  act  as  a 
dictator  in  the  Assembly  ?" — "  Goupil,"  replied  Mi- 
rabeau, "  is  as  much  mistaken  when  he  calls  me  a 
dictator,  as  formerly  when  he  termed  me  a  Cati- 
line.1"— The  indignant  roar  of  the  Jacobins  bellow- 
ing from  their  boasted  Mountain,  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  interrupt  him. — "  Silence  these  thirty 
voices,"  said  Mirabeau,  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  thun- 
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dcring  voice ;  and  the  volcano  was  silent  at  his  bid, 
ding.  Yet,  possessed  as  lie  was  of  this  mighty 
power,  Mirabeau  did  not,  perhaps,  reflect  how  much 
less  it  would  have  availed  him  on  the  royal  side, 
than  when  he  sailed  with  all  the  wind  and  tide  which 
the  spirit  of  a  great  and  general  revolution  could 
lend  him.  He  was  a  man,  too,  as  remarkable  for 
his  profligacy  as  his  wonderful  talents,  and  the  chance 
which  the  King  must  have  risked  in  embarking  with 
him,  was  like  that  of  the  prince  in  the  tale,  who  es- 
caped from  a  desert  island  by  embarking  on  board  a 
skiff  drifting  among  dangerous  eddies,  and  rowed  by 
a  figure  half  human  and  half  tiger.*  The  experi- 
ment was  prevented  by  the  sudden  and  violent  illness 
and  death  of  Mirabeau,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  de- 
baucheries. His  death  was  greatly  lamented,  though 
it  is  probable  that,  had  the  Apostle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion lived  much  longer,  lie  would  either  have  averU 
ed  its  progress,  or  his  dissevered  limbs  would  have 
ornamented  the  pikes  of  those  multitudes,  whp,  as  it 


*  Mirabeau  bore  mucfi  of  his  character  imprinted  on  his  per?oni 
and  features.  He  was  short,  bull-necked,  and  very  strongly  made. 
A  quantity  of  thick,  matted  hair  hung  round  features  of  a  coarse  and 
exaggerated  character,  strongly  scarred  and  seamed.  "  Figure  to 
your  mind,"  he  said,  describing  his  own  countenance  to  a  lady  who 
knew  him  not,  "  a  tiger  who  has  had  the  small-pox."  When  he 
talked  of  confronting  his  opponents  in  the  Assembly,  his  favourite 
phrase  was,  "  I  will  show  them  La  Hure,"  that  is,  the  boar's  head, 
meaning  his  own  tusked  and  shaggy  countenance. 
VOL.  I. 
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was,  followed  him  to  the  grave  with  weapons  trailed, 
and  howling  and  lamentation.* 

The  King's  other  confident  was  the  Marquis  de 
Bouille,  a  person  entirely  different  from  Mirabeau. 
He  was  a  French  soldier  of  the  old  stamp,  a  royalist 
by  birth  and  disposition;  had  gained  considerable 
fame  during  the  American  war,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  was  governor  of  Metz  and  Alsace. 
Bouille  was  endowed  with  a  rare  force  of  character, 
and  proved  able,  without  having  recourse  to  dis- 
guise of  any  kind,  to  keep  the  garrison  of  Metz  in 
tolerable  discipline  during  the  general  dissolution  of 
the  army.  The  state  of  military  insubordination 
was  so  great,  that  La  Fayette,  and  his  party  in  the 
Assembly,  not  only  hesitated  to  dismiss  a  General 
who  was  feared  and  obeyed  by  the  regiments  under 
his  command,  but,  royalist  as  he  was,  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  employ  the  Marquis  de  Bouille 
and  his  troops  in  subduing  the  formidable  revolt  of 
three  regiments  quartered  at  Nancy,  which  he  ac- 
complished with  complete  success,  and  such  slaugh- 
ter among  the  insurgents,  as  was  likely  to  recom- 
mend subordination  in  future.  The  Republican 
party  of  course  gave  this  act  of  authority  the  name 
of  a  massacre  of  the  people,  and  even  the  Assembly 
at  large,  though  Bouille  acted  in  consequence  of 
their  authority,  saw  with  anxiety  the  increased  im- 
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portancc  of  an  avowed  Royalist.  La  Fayette,  who 
was  Bouille's  relation,  spared  no  pains  to  gain  him 
to  the  Constitutional  side,  while  Bouille  avowed  pub- 
licly that  he  only  retained  his  command  in  obe- 
dience to  the  King,  and  in  the  hope  of  serving  him. 

With  this  general,  who  had  as  yet  preserved  an 
authority  that  was  possessed  by  no  other  Royalist  in 
France,  the  King  entered  into  a  close  though  secret 
correspondence  in  cypher,  which  turned  chiefly  on 
the  best  mode  of  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  royal 
family  from  Paris,  where  late  incidents  had  rendered 
his  abode  doubly  odious,  and  doubly  dangerous. 

La  Fayette's  strength  consisted  in  his  popularity 
with  the  middle  classes  of  the  Parisians,  who,  in  the 
character  of  National  Guards,  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  commandant,  and  in  general  obeyed  his  orders  in 
dispersing  those  tumultuous  assemblies  of  the  lower 
orders,  which  threatened  danger  to  persons  and  pro- 
perty. But  La  Fayette,  though  fixed  in  his  princi- 
ple to  preserve  monarchy  as  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, seems  to  have  been  always  on  cold  and  distrust- 
ful terms  with  the  monarch  personally.  He  was  per- 
petually trying  his  own  feelings,  and  those  whom  he 
influenced,  by  the  thermometer,  and  became  alarmed 
if  his  own  loyalty  or  theirs  arose  above  the  most  te- 
pid degree. 

Two  marked  incidents  served  to  show  that  the  ci- 
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vie  guard  were  even  less  warm  than  their  command- 
ant in  zeal  for  the  royal  person. 

The  National  Guard,  headed  by  La  Fayette,  to- 
gether with  the  edict  respecting  martial  law,  had, 
as  we  have  observed,  greatly  contributed  to  the  re- 
storation of  order  in  Paris,  by  checking,  and  disper- 
sing, upon  various  occasions,  those  disorderly  assem- 
blies of  rioters,  whose  violence  and  cruelty  had  dis- 
honoured the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  But 
the  spirit  which  raised  these  commotions  was  unaba- 
ted, and  was  carefully  nourished  by  the  Jacobins  and 
all  their  subordinate  agents,  whose  popularity  lay 
among  the  rabble,  as  that  of  the  Constitutionalists 
did  with  the  citizens.  Among  the  current  falsehoods 
of  the  day,  arose  a  report  that  the  old  Castle  of  Vin- 
cennes,  situated  about  three  miles  from  Paris,  was 
to  be  used  as  a  state  prison  in  place  of  the  Bastille. 
A  large  mob  marched  from  the  suburb  called  Saint 
Antoine,  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  labour- 
ers of  the  lowest  order,  already  distinguished  by  its 
zeal  for  the  revolutionary  doctrines.*  They  were 
about  to  commence  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
castle,  when  the  vigilant  commandant  of  Paris  ar- 
rived and  dispersed  them,  not  without  bloodshed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  few  Royalists  whom  Paris 
still  contained,  became  alarmed  lest  this  tumult, 
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though  beginning  in  another  quarter,  might  be  turn- 
ed against  the  person  of  the  King.  For  his  protec- 
tion about  three  hundred  gentlemen  repaired  to  the 
Tuilleries,  armed  with  sword-canes,  short  swords, 
pistols,  and  such  other  weapons  as  could  be  best  con- 
cealed about  their  persons,  as  they  went  through  the 
streets.  Their  services  and  zeal  were  graciously  ac- 
knowledged by  the  unfortunate  Louis,  little  accus- 
tomed of  late  to  such  marks  of  devotion.  But  when  La 
Fayette  returned  to  the  palace,  at  the  head  of  his  gre- 
nadiers of  the  National  Guard,  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  ill  pleased  that  the  intrusion  of  these  gentle- 
men gave  him  an  opportunity  of  showing,  that  if  he 
had  dispersed  the  revolutionary  mob  of  the  Faux- 
bourgs,  it  was  without  any  undue  degree  of  affection 
to  the  royal  cause.  He  felt,  or  affected,  extreme  jea- 
lousy of  the  armed  aristocrats  whom  he  found  in  the 
Tuilleries,  and  treated  them  as  men  who  had  indecent- 
ly thrust  themselves  into  the  palace,  to  usurp  the  duty 
of  defending  the  King's  person,  by  law  consigned  to 
the  National  Guard.  To  appease  the  jealousy  of  the 
civic  soldiers,  the  King  issued  his  commands  upon  the 
Royalists  to  lay  down  their  arms.  He  was  no  sooner 
obeyed  by  those,  to  whom  alone  out  of  so  many  mil- 
lions he  could  still  issue  his  commands,  than  a  most 
scandalous  scene  ensued.  The  soldiers,  falling  upon 
the  unfortunate  gentlemen,  expelled  them  from  the 
palace  with  blows  and  insult,  applying  to  them  the 
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name  of  Knights  of  the  Poniard,  afterwards  often 
repeated  in  revolutionary  objurgation.  The  vexa- 
tion and  sorrow  of  the  captive  prince  had  a  severe 
effect  on  his  health,  and  was  followed  by  indisposi- 
tion. 

The  second  incident  we  have  alluded  to  intimated 
even  more  directly  the  personal  restraint  in  which 
he  was  now  held.  Early  in  spring*  Louis  had  express- 
ed his  purpose  of  going  to  Saint  Cloud,  under  the 
pretext  of  seeking  a  change  of  air,  but  in  reality,  it 
may  be  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
degree  of  liberty  he  would  be  permitted-  to  exercise. 
The  royal  carriages  were  drawn  out,  and  the  King  and 
Queen  had  already  mounted  theirs,  when  the  cries 
of  the  spectators,  echoed  by  those  of  the  National 
Guards  who  were  upon  duty,  declared  that  the  King 
should  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  Tuilleries. 
La  Fayette  arrived — commanded,  implored,  threat- 
ened the  refractory  guards,  but  was  answered  by 
their  unanimous  refusal  to  obey  his  orders.  After 
the  scene  of  tumult  had  lasted  more  than  an  hour, 
and  it  had  been  clearly  proved  that  La  Fayette's  au- 
thority was  unable  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  the 
royal  persons  returned  to  the  palace,  now  their  abso- 
lute and  avowed  prison. 

La  Fayette  was  so  much  moved  by  this  affront, 
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that  he  laid  down  his  commission  as  commandant  of 
the  National  Guard ;  and  although  he  resumed  it, 
upon  the  general  remonstrances  and  excuses  of  the 
corps,  it  was  not  without  severely  reproaching  them 
for  their  want  of  discipline,  and  intimating  justly, 
that  the  respect  they  showed  ought  to  be  for  his  rank 
and  office,  not  for  his  person. 

Meantime,  the  natural  inferences  from  these  cruel 
lessons,  drove  the  King  and  Queen  nearly  desperate. 
The  events  of  the  28th  of  February  had  shown,  that 
they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  introduce  their 
friends  or  defenders  within  the  fatal  walls  which  in- 
closed them  ;  those  of  the  18th  April  proved,  that 
they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  their  precincts.  To 
fly  from  Paris,  to  gather  around  him  such  faithful 
subjects  as  might  remain,  seemed,  though  a  despe- 
rate resource,  the  only  one  which  remained  to  the 
unhappy  monarch,  and  the  preparations  were  already 
made  for  the  fatal  experiment. 

The  Marquis  de  Bouille  had,  under  various  pre- 
tences, formed  a  camp  at  Montmedy,  and  had  drawn 
thither  some  of  the  troops  he  could  best  depend 
upon  ;  but  such  was  the  universal  indisposition,  both 
of  the  soldiery  and  the  people  of  every  description, 
that  the  General  seems  to  have  entertained  almost  no 
hope  of  any  favourable  result  for  the  royal  cause. 
The  King's  life  might  have  been  saved  by  his 
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•ping  into  foreign  parts,  but  there  was  hardly  any 
prospect  of  restoring  the  monarchy. 

The  history  of  the  unhappy  journey  to  Varennes 
is  well  known.  On  the  night  between  the  20th  and 
'^Jlst  of  June,  Louis  and  his  Queen,  with  their  two 
children,  attended  by  one  lady,  and  escorted  by  three 
gentlemen  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  set  out  in  dis- 
guise from  Paris.  The  King  left  behind  him  a  long 
manifesto,  inculpating  the  Assembly  for  various  po- 
litical errors,  and  solemnly  protesting  against  the 
acts  of  government  to  which  he  had  been  compelled, 
as  he  stated,  to  give  his  assent,  during  "what  he  term- 
ed his  captivity,  which  he  seemed  to  have  dated  from 
his  compulsory  residence  in  the  Tuileries. 

The  very  first  person  whom  the  Queen  encoun- 
tered in  the  streets  was  La  Fayette  himself,  as  he 
crossed  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  An  hundred  other 
dangers  attended  the  route  of  the  unfortunate  fugi- 
tives, and  the  hair-breadth  escapes  by  which  they 
profited,  seemed  to  intimate  the  favour  of  fortune, 
while  they  only  proved  her  mutability.  An  es- 
cort placed  for  them  at  the  Pont  de  Sommeville, 
had  been  withdrawn,  after  their  remaining  at  that 
place  for  a  time  had  excited  popular  suspicion.  At 
Saint  Menehould  they  met  a  small  detachment  of 
dragoons,  stationed  there  by  Bouillfc  also  for  their 
escort.  But  while  they  halted  to  change  horses,  the 
King,  whose  features  were  remarkable,  was  recog- 
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nized  by  Drouet,  a  son  of  the  postmaster.  The  young 
man  was  a  keen  Revolutionist,  and  resolving  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  sovereign,  he  mounted  a  horse, 
and  pushed  forwards  to  Varennes  to  prepare  the  mu- 
nicipality for  the  arrival  of  the  King. 

Two  remarkable  chances  geemed  to  show  that  the 
good  angel  of  Louis  still  strove  in  his  favour.  Drouet 
was  pursued  by  a  resolute  royalist,  a  quarter-master 
of  dragoons,  who  suspected  his  purpose,  and  follow- 
ed him  with  the  design  of  preventing  it  at  all  ha- 
zards. But  Drouet,  better  acquainted  with  the  road, 
escaped  a  pursuit  which  might  have  been  fatal  to 
him.  The  other  incident  was,  that  Drouet  for  a  time 
pursued  the  road  to  Verdun,  instead  of  that  to  Va- 
rennes, concluding  the  King  had  taken  the  former 
direction,  and  was  only  undeceived  by  an  accident. 

He  reached  Varennes,  and  found  a  ready  disposi- 
tion to  stop  the  flight  of  the  unhappy  prince.  The 
King  was  stopped  at  Varennes  and  arrested ;  the 
National  Guards  were  called  out — the  dragoons  re- 
fused to  fight  in  the  King's  defence — an  escort  of  hus- 
sars, who  might  have  cut  a  passage,  arrived  too  late, 
acted  with  reluctance,  and  finally  deserted  the  town. 
Still  there  remained  one  last  throw  for  their  freedom. 
If  the  time  could  have  been  protracted  but  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  Bouille  would  have  been  before  Va- 
rennes at  the  head  of  such  a  body  of  faithful  and  dis- 
ciplined troops  as  might  easily  have  dispersed  the 
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national  militia.  He  had  even  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  royal  prisoners  through  a  faithful 
emissary  who  ventured  into  Varennes,  and  obtained 
speech  of  the  King ;  but  could  obtain  no  answer 
more  decided  than  that,  being  a  prisoner,  Louis  de- 
clined giving  any  orders.  Finally,  almost  all  the 
troops  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  declared  against  the 
King  and  in  favour  of  the  nation,  tending  to  show 
the  little  chance  which  existed  of  a  favourable  issue 
to  the  King^s  attempt  to  create  a  royalist  force.  The 
Marquis  himself  made  his  escape  with  difficulty  into 
the  Austrian  territories. 

The  Parisians  in  general,  but  especially  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  had  been  at  first  astounded,  as  if 
by  an  earthquake.  The  King^s  escape  seemed  to 
menace  his  instant  return  at  the  head  of  aristocratical 
levies,  supported  by  foreign  troops.  Reflection  made 
most  men  see  as  a  more  probable  termination,  that 
the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  could  no  longer  hold  the 
crown ;  and  that  the  government,  already  so  demo- 
cratical  in  principle,  must  become  a  republic  in  all 
its  forms.*  The  Constitutionalists  grieved  that  their 


*  The  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  show  by  what  means  this 
conclusion  was  insinuated  into  the  public  mind.  A  group  in  the 
Palais  Royal  were  discussing  in  great  alarm  the  consequences  of  the 
King's  flight,  when  a  man  dressed  in  a  thread-bare  great-coat  leap- 
ed upon  a  chair  and  addressed  them  thus: — "  Citizens,  listen  to  a 
talc,  which  shall  not  be  a  long  one.  A  certain  well-meaning  Neapolitan 
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constitution  required  a  monarchical  head ;  the  Re- 
publicans rejoiced,  for  it  had  long  been  their  object 
to  abolish  the  kingly  office.  Nor  did  the  anarchists 
of  the  Jacobin  Club  less  exult ;  for  the  events  which 
had  taken  place,  and  their  probable  consequences, 
were  such  as  to  animate  the  revolutionary  spirit,  ex- 
asperate the  public  mind,  prevent  the  return  of  order, 
and  stimulate  the  evil  passions  of  lawless  ambition, 
and  love  of  blood  and  rapine. 

But  La  Payette  was  determined  not  to  relinquish 
the  constitution  he  had  formed,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  royal  dignity,  rendered  more  so 
by  this  frustrated  attempt  to  escape,  he  was  resol- 


was  once  on  a  time  startled  in  his  evening  walk,  by  the  astounding 
intelligence  that  the  Pope  was  dead.  He  had  not  recovered  his  asto- 
nishment, When  behold  he  is  informed  of  a  new  disaster, — the  King 
of  Naples  was  also  no  more.  '  Surely,'  said  the  worthy  Neapolitan, 
'  the  sun  must  vanish  from  Heaven  at  such  a  combination  of  fatali- 
ties.' But  they  did  not  cease  here.  The  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  he 
is  informed,  has  also  died  suddenly.  Overcome  by  this  last  shock 
he  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  he  was  disturbed 
in  his  melancholy  reverie  by  a  rumbling  noise,  which  he  recognized 
at  once  to  be  the  motion  of  the  wooden  instrument  which  makes  ma- 
caroni. '  Aha  !'  says  the  good  man,  starting  up,  4  Can  I  trust  my 
ears  ?•—  The  Pope  is  dead — the  King  of  Naples  is  dead — the  Bishop 
of  Palermo'tor-dead — yet  my  neighbour  the  baker  makes  macaroni ! 
Come!  The  lives^tkase  great  folks  are  not  then  so  indispensable  to 
the  world  after  all.' "  The  man  in  the  great-coat  jumped  down  and 
disappeared.  *'  I  have  caught  his  meaning,"  said  a  woman  amongst 
the  listeners.  "  He  has  told  us  a  tale,  and  it  begins  like  all  tales 
~-Tlierc  was  ONCE  a  King  and  a  Quecnr," 
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vcd  to  uphold  it ;  and  was  joined  in  this  purpose  by 
Barnave  and  others,  who  did  not  always  share  his 
sentiments,  but  who  thought  it  shame,  apparently,  to 
show  to  the  world,  that  a  constitution,  framed  for 
immortality  upon  the  best  political  principles  of  the 
most  accomplished  statesmen  in  France,  was  so 
slightly  built,  as  to  part  and  go  asunder  at  the 
first  shock.  The  purpose  of  the  commandant  of 
Paris,  however,  was  not  to  be  accomplished  without 
a  victory  over  the  united  strength  of  the  Republican 
and  Jacobinical  parties,  who  on  their  part  might  be 
expected  to  put  in  motion  on  the  occasion  their 
many-handed  revolutionary  engine,  an  insurrection 
of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  political  opinions,  when  the 
unfortunate  Louis  was  brought  back  to  Paris.  He 
was,  with  his  wife  and  children,  covered  with  dust, 
dejected  with  sorrow,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue. 
The  faithful  Gardes  de  Corps  who  had  accompanied 
their  flight,  sate  bound  like  felons  on  the  driving 
seat  of  the  carriage.  His  progress  was  at  first  silent 
and  unhonoured.  The  guard  did  not  present  arms 
— the  people  remained  covered — no  man  said  God 
bless  him.  At  another  part  of  the  route,  a  number 
of  the  rabble  precipitated  themselves  on  the  carriage, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  National 
Guards,  and  some  deputies,  could  assure  it  a  safe 
passage.  Under  such  auspices  were  the  royal. family 
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committed  once  more  to  their  old  prison  of  the  Tuil- 
leries. 

Meantime  the  crisis  of  the  King's  fate  seemed  to 
be  approaching.  It  was  not  long  ere  the  political  par- 
ties had  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  respective  force. 
A  meeting  was  held  upon  the  motion  of  the  Repub- 
lican and  Jacobinical  leaders,  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,*  to  subscribe  a  petition  for  the  dethronement 
of  the  King,  couched  in  the  boldest  and  broadest 
terms.  There  was  in  this  plain  a  wooden  edifice  rai- 
sed on  scaffolding,  called  the  Altar  of  the  Country, 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  ceremony  of  the  Fe- 
deration of  14th  July,  1790,  when  the  assembled  re- 
presentatives of  the  various  departments  of  France 
took  their  oath  to  observe  the  constitution.  On  this 
altar  the  petition  was  displayed  for  signature ;  but 
each  revolutionary  act  required  a  preliminary  liba- 
tion of  blood,  and  the  victims  on  this  occasion  were 
two  wretched  invalids,  whom  the  rabble  found  at 
breakfast  under  the  scaffolding  which  supported  the 
revolutionary  altar,  and  accused  of  a  design  to  blow 
up  the  patriots.  To  accuse  was  to  condemn.  They 
were  murdered  without  mercy,  and  their  heads,  pa- 
raded on  pikes,  became  as  usual  the  standards  of  the 
insurgent  citizens.  The  municipal  officers  attempted 
to  disperse  the  assemblage,  but  to  no  purpose.  Bailli, 

•  July  17,  1791. 


mayor  of  Paris,  together  with  La  Fayette,  resolved 
to  repel  force  by  force  ;  martial  law  was  proclaimed, 
and  its  signal,  the  red  flag,  was  displayed  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  La  Fayette,  with  a  body  of  grena- 
diers, arrived  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  abuse,  and  execrations  of  "  Down  with 
La  Fayette  !  Down  with  martial  law  !"  followed  by 
a  volley  of  stones.  The  commandant  gave  orders  to 
fire,  and  was  on  this  occasion  most  promptly  obeyed ; 
for  the  grenadiers  pouring  their  shot  directly  into 
the  crowd,  more  than  a  hundred  men  lay  dead  at  the 
first  volley.  The  Champ  de  Mars  was  empty  in  an 
instant,  and  the  Constituted  Authority,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Revolution  commenced,  remained 
master  of  a  contested  field.  La  Fayette  ought  to 
have  followed  up  this  triumph  of  the  legal  force,  by 
giving  a  triumph  to  the  law  itself,  in  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  some  of  his  prisoners,  selecting  particular- 
ly the  agitators  employed  by  the  Club  of  Jacobins  ; 
but  he  thought  he  had  done  enough  in  frightening 
these  harpies  back  to  their  dens.  Some  of  their  lead- 
ers sought  and  found  refuge  among  the  Republicans, 
which  was  not  in  that  hour  of  danger  very  willingly 
granted.*  Marat  and  many  others  who  had  been  hi- 
therto the  undaunted  and  unwearied  instigators  of 
the  rabble,  were  compelled  to  skulk  in  obscurity  for 

*  Memoircs  de  Madame  Roland — article  Robert. 
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sume  time  after  this  victory  of  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
which  the  Jacobins  felt  severely  at  the  time,  and  for- 
got not  afterwards  to  avenge  most  cruelly. 

This  victory  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists in  the  Assembly.  The  united  exertions 
of  those  who  argued  against  the  deposition  of  Louis, 
founding  their  reasoning  upon  that  constitutional 
law,  which  declares  the  King  inviolable  in  his  per- 
son, overpowered  the  party  who  loudly  called  on 
the  Assembly  to  proclaim  his  forfeiture,  or  appoint 
his  trial.  The  Assembly  clogged,  however,  the  fu- 
ture inviolability  of  the  King  with  new  penalties.  If 
the  King,  having  accepted  the  constitution,  should 
retract,  they  decreed  he  should  be  considered  as  ab- 
dicated. If  he  should  order  his  army,  or  any  part  of 
it,  to  act  against  the  nation,  this  should  in  like  man- 
ner be  deemed  an  act  of  abdication ;  and  an  abdicated 
monarch,  it  was  farther  decreed,  should  become  an  or- 
dinary citizen,  answerable  to  the  laws  for  every  act 
he  had  done  before  or  since  the  act  of  abdication. 

The  constitution,  with  the  royal  immunity  thus 
curtailed  and  maimed,  was  now  again  presented  to  the 
King,  who  again  accepted  it  purely  and  simply,  in 
terms  which,  while  they  excited  acclamation  from 
the  Assembly,  were  but  feebly  echoed  from  the  gal- 
lery.* The  legislators  were  glad  to  make  a  virtue  of 

*  September  14,  1791. 
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necessity,  and  complete  their  constitutional  code, 
though  in  a  precarious  manner  ;  but  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  now  decidedly  alienated  from  the  King, 
and,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  misfortune,  mixed 
with  some  errors,  Louis,  whose  genuine  and  disinte- 
rested good  intentions  ought  to  have  made  him  the 
darling  of  his  subjects,  had  now  become  the  object 
of  their  jealousy  and  detestation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  on  the  King^s  return  to  Paris,  historians 
will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  impolitic  in 
the  Assembly  to  offer  the  constitutional  crown  to 
Louis,  and  imprudent  in  that  unhappy  prince  to  ac- 
cept it  under  the  conditions  annexed.  On  the  for- 
mer point  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these  innova. 
tors,  who  had  changed  everything  else  in  the  state, 
could,  upon  principle,  have  had  no  hesitation  to  alter 
the  person  or  the  dynasty  of  their  sovereign.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  sentiments  which  they  had  avowed,  the 
King,  as  well  as  the  Nobles  and  Clergy,  was  in  their 
hands,  as  clay  in  that  of  the  potter,  to  be  used  or 
thrown  away  at  pleasure.  The  present  King,  in  the 
manifesto  left  behind  him  on  his  flight,  had  protested 
to  all  Europe  against  the  system  of  which  hej^as  made 
the  head,  and  it  was  scarce  possible  that  his  sentiments 
could  be  altered  in  its  favour,  by  the  circumstances 
attending  his  unwilling  return  from  Varennes.  The 
Assembly,  therefore,  acting  upon  their  own  principles* 
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should  have  at  once  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  his 
flight  was  a  virtual  abdication  of  the  crown — they 
should  have  made  honourable  provision  for  a  prince 
placed  in  so  uncommon  a  situation,  and  suffered  him 
to  enjoy  in  Spain  or  Italy  an  honourable  independence, 
so  soon  as  the  storm  was  ended  which  threatened  them 
from  abroad.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  person  of  the 
King  would  have  been  a  pledge  in  their  hands,  which 
might  have  given  them  some  advantage  in  treating 
with  the  foreign  princes  of  his  family,  and  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe  in  general,  The  general  policy  of 
this  appears  so  obvious,  that  it  was  probably  rather 
the  difficulty  of  arranging  in  what  hands  the  execu- 
tive authority  should  be  lodged,  than  any  preference 
of  Louis  XVI,,  which  induced  the  Assembly  again 
to  deposit  it  in  his  hands,  shorn  in  a  great  measure 
even  of  the  limited  consequence  and  privileges  consti- 
tutionally annexed  to  it.  La  Fayette  and  his  party 
perhaps  reckoned  on  the  King's  spirit  having  given 
way,  from  observing  how  unanimously  the  people  of 
France  were  disposed  in  favour  of  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  may  have  trusted  to  his  accommodating 
himself,  therefore,  without  further  resistance,  to  act 
the  part  of  the  unsubstantial  pageant  which  the  con- 
stitution assigned  him. 

If  it  was  impolitic  in  the  Constitutionalists  to  re- 
place the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Louis,  it  was  cer- 
tainly unworthy  of  that  monarch  to  accept  it,  unless 
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invested  with  such  a  degree  of  power  as  might  give 
him  some  actual  weight  and  preponderance  in  the 
system.  Till  his  flight  to  Varennes,  the  King's  dis- 
like to  the  constitution  was  a  secret  in  his  own  bo- 
som, which  might  indeed  be  suspected  from  circum- 
stances, but  which  could  not  be  proved ;  and  which, 
placed  as  he  was,  the  King  was  entitled  to  conceal, 
since  his  real  sentiments  could  not  be  avowed  con- 
sistently with  his  personal  safety.  But  now  this  veil 
was  torn  aside,  and  he  had  told  all  Europe  in  a  pub- 
lic declaration,  that  he  had  been  acting  under  con- 
straint since  the  time  he  was  brought  in  triumph 
from  Versailles  to  Paris.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
most  dignified  in  Louis  to  have  stood  or  fallen  in  con- 
formity with  this  declaration,  made  on  the  only  occa- 
sion which  he  had  enjoyed  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
of  speaking  his  own  free  sentiments.  He  should  not, 
when  brought  back  to  his  prison,  have  resumed  the 
submission  of  a  prisoner,  or  affected  to  accept  as  a  de- 
sirable boon,  the  restoration,  as  it  might  be  called, 
and  that  in  a  mutilated  state,  of  a  sovereignty,  which 
he  had  voluntarily  abandoned  at  such  extreme  per- 
sonal risk.  His  resolutions  were  too  flexible,  and  too 
much  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  to  be  royal  or 
noble.  Charles  I.,  even  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  treated 
with  his  subjects,  as  a  prisoner  indeed,  but  still  as  a 
King,  refusing  to  accede  to  such  articles  as  in  hi& 
own  mind  he  was  determined  not  to  abide  by.  Louis., 

15 
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we  conceive,  should  have  returned  the  same  answer 
to  the  Assembly  which  he  did  to  the  royalist  offi- 
cer at  Varennes,  "  that  a  prisoner  could  give  no  or- 
ders, and  make  no  concessions."  He  should  not,  like 
a  bird  which  has  escaped  and  been  retaken,  forget 
the  notes  which  he  uttered  when  at  freedom,  and 
return  to  his  set  and  prescribed  prison-song  the  in- 
stant that  the  cage  again  inclosed  him.  No  man, 
above  all  no  king,  should  place  the  language  of  his 
feelings  and  sentiments  so  much  at  the  disposal  of 
fortune.  An  adherence  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
his  voluntary  declaration,  might,  it  is  possible,  have 
afforded  him  the  means  of  making  some  more  favour- 
able composition ;  whereas  the  affectation  of  willing 
submission  to  the  same  force  which  his  own  voice 
had  so  lately  proclaimed  illegal,  could  but  make  the 
unhappy  King  suspected  of  attempting  a  deceit,  by 
which  no  one  could  be  deceived.  But  the  difficulties 
of  his  situation  were  great,  and  Louis  might  well  re- 
member the  proverb,  which  places  the  grave  of  depo- 
sed sovereigns  close  to  their  prison^gates.  He  might 
be  persuaded  to  temporize  with  the  party  which  still 
offered  to  preserve  a  show  of  royalty  in  the  consti- 
tution, until  time  or  circumstances  permitted  him  to 
enlarge  its  basis.  In  the  meantime,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Louis  avowed  to  him  the 
determination  to  act  under  the  constitution  with  all 
sincerity  and  good  faith ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that 
VOL.  i.  it 
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it  would  have  required  the  virtues  of  a  saint  to  have 
enabled  him  to  make  good  this  pledge,  had  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Austrians,  or  any  strong  counter-revolu- 
tionary movement,  tempted  him  to  renounce  it.  At 
all  events,  the  King  was  placed  in  a  doubtful  and  sus- 
picious position  towards  the  people  of  France,  who 
must  necessarily  have  viewed  with  additional  jealousy 
the  head  of  a  government,  who,  avowedly  discontent- 
ed with  the  share  of  power  allotted  to  him,  had  ne- 
vertheless accepted  it, — like  the  impoverished  game- 
ster, who  will  rather  play  for  small  stakes  than  be 
cut  out  of  the  game. 

The  work  of  the  Constitution  being  thus  accom- 
plished, the  National,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  dissolved  itself,  agreeably  to 
the  vow  they  had  pronounced  in  the  Tennis-court  at 
Versailles.  The  Constitution,  that  structure  which 
they  raised  for  immortality,  soon  afterwards  became 
ruinous ;  but  in  few  assemblies  of  statesmen  have 
greater  and  more  varied  talents  been  assembled. 
Their  debates  were  often  fierce  and  stormy,  their 
mode  of  arguing  wild  and  vehement,  their  resolu- 
tions sudden  and  ill-considered.  These  were  the 
faults  partly  of  the  French  character,  which  is  pe- 
culiarly open  to  sudden  impulses,  partly  to  the  great 
changes  perpetually  crowding  upon  them,  and  to 
the  exciting  progress  of  a  revolution  which  hur- 
ried all  men  into  extravagance.  On  the  other  hand, 
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they  respected  freedom  of  debate  ;  and  the  proscrip- 
tion of  members  of  their  body,  for  maintaining  and 
declaring  their  sentiments,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  majority,  is  not  to  be  found  in  their  records, 
though  so  fearfully  frequent  in  those  of  their  succes- 
sors.   Their  main  and  master  error  was  the  attempt 
to  do  too  much,  and  to  do  it  all  at  once.     The  par- 
ties kept  no  terms  with  each  other,  would  wait  for  no 
conviction,  and  make  no  concession.     It  was  a  war 
for  life  and  death  betwixt  men,  who,  had  they  seen 
more  calmly  for  their  country  and  for  themselves, 
would  rather  have  sacrificed  some  part  of  the  theo- 
retical exactness  of  principle  on  which  they  insist- 
ed, to  the  opportunity  of  averting  practical  evil,  or 
attaining  practical  good.     The  errors  of  the  As- 
sembly were  accordingly  those  of  extremes.     They 
had  felt  the  weight  of  the  feudal  chains,  and  they 
destroyed  the  whole  nobility.     The  monarch  had 
been  too  powerful  for  the  liberties  of  the  subject—- 
they now  bound  him  as  a  slave  at  the  feet  of  the  le- 
gislative authority.    Their  arch  of  liberty  gave  way, 
because  they  hesitated  to  place  upon  it,  in  the  shape 
of  an  efficient  executive  government,  a  weight  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  steady.     Yet  to  these  men  France 
was  indebted  for  the  first  principles  of  civil  liberty. 
They  kindled  the  flame,  though  they  could  not  re- 
gulate it;    and  such  as  now  enjoy  its  temperate 
warmth   should  have   sympathy  for  the  errors  of 
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those  to  whom  they  owe  a  boon  so  inestimable ; — 
nor  should  this  sympathy  be  the  less,  that  so  many 
perished  in  the  conflagration,  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement, they  had  fanned  too  rashly.  They  did 
even  more,  for  they  endeavoured  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  nation  by  passing  an  act  of  general  amnesty, 
which  at  once  placed  in  security  the  Jacobins  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  unfortunate  companions  of 
the  King's  flight.  This  was  one  of  their  last  and 
wisest  decrees,  could  they  have  enforced  its  obser* 
vance  by  their  successors. 

The  adieus  which  they  took  of  power  was  any- 
thing but  prophetic.    They  pronounced  the  Revolu- 
tion ended,  and  the  Constitution  completed — the  one 
was  but  commencing,  and  the  other  was  baseless.as  a  . 
morning  dream. 
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€HAPTER  VII. 

Legislative  Assembly — Its  Composition. — Constitutionalists — 
Girondists  <w*  Brissotins-^- Jacobins. — Views  and  Senti- 
ments of  Foreign  Nations — England— Views  of  the  Tories 
and  Whigs — Anacharsis  Klootx — Austria — Prussia — jfius- 
#ia — Sweden. — Emigration  of  the  French  Princes  and 
Clergy — Increasing  Unpopularity  of  Louis  from  this  Cause. 
— Death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  its  Effects. — France 
declares  War. —  Views  and  Interests  of  the  different  Parties 
in  France  at  this  Period. — Decree  against  Monsieur — 
Louis  interposes  his  Veto. — Decree  against  the  Priests  who 
sJtould  refuse  the  Constitutional  Oath — Louis  again  inter- 
poses his  Veto — Consequences  of  these  Refusals. — fall  of 
De  Lessart. — Ministers  now  chosen  from  the  Brissotins. — 
All  Parties  favourable  to  War. 

THE  First,  or  Constituent  Assembly,  in  destroying 
almost  all  which  existed  as  law  in  France,  when  they 
were  summoned  together  as  States-general,  had  pre- 
served, at  least  in  form,  the  name  and  power  of  a  mo- 
narch. The  Legislative  Assembly,  which  succeeded 
them,  seemed  preparing  to  destroy  the  symbol  of 
royalty  which  their  predecessors  had  left  standing-, 
though  surrounded  by  republican  enactments. 
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The  composition  of  this  Second  Body  of  Represen- 
tatives was  much  more  unfavourable  to  the  royal  cause 
than  that  of  those  whom  they  succeeded.  In  a  bad 
hour  for  France  and  themselves,  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly had  adopted  two  regulations,  which  had  the 
same  disabling  effect  on  their  own  political  interest, 
as  the  celebrated  self-denying  ordinance  in  the  Long 
Parliament  had  upon  that  of  the  Presbyterians.  By 
the  first  of  these  decrees,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  were  rendered  incapable  of  being 
elected  to  that  which  should  succeed  its  dissolution. 
By  the  second,  they  were  declared  ineligible  to  be 
ministers  of  the  crown,  until  two  years  had  elapsed 
after  their  sitting  as  legislators.  Those  individuals 
who  had  already  acquired  some  political  knowledge 
and  information,  were  thus  virtually  excluded  from  the 
counsels  of  the  state,  and  pronounced  inadmissible 
into  the  service  of  the  crown.  This  exclusion  was 
adopted  upon  the  wild  principle  of  levelling,  which 
was  one  prime  moving  spring  of  the  Revolution, 
and  which  affected  to  destroy  even  the  natural  aris- 
tocracy of  talents.  "  Who  are  the  distinguished 
members  whom  the  speaker  mentions  ?"  said  a  Ja- 
cobin orator,  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  imaginary 
equality  ; — "  There  are  no  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly more  distinguished  than  others  by  talents  or 
skill,  any  more  than  by  birth  or  rank — We  are  all 
EQUAL."  Rare  words  indeed,  and  flattering,  doubtless, 
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to  many  in  the  Assembly.  Unhappily,  no  legislative 
decree  can  give  sense  to  folly,  or  experience  to  ig- 
norance ;  it  could  only  prevent  a  certain  portion  of  wis- 
dom and  talent  from  being  called  into  the  service  of 
the  country.  Both  King  and  people  were  necessarily 
obliged  to  put  their  confidence  in  men  of  inexperi- 
ence in  business,  liable  to  act  with  all  the  rashness  by 
which  inexperience  is  generally  attended.  As  the 
Constituent  Assembly  contained  the  first  and  readiest 
choice  among  the  men  of  ability  whom  France  had 
in  her  bosom,  it  followed  that  the  second  Assembly 
could  not  be  equal  to  the  first  in  abundance  of  ta- 
lent ;  but  still  the  Legislative  Assembly  held  in  its 
ranks  many  men  of  no  ordinary  acquirements,  and  a 
few  of  a  corresponding  boldness  and  determination  of 
character.  A  slight  review  of  the  parties  into  which 
it  was  divided,  will  show  how  much  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  was  lowered  in  the  scale. 

There  was  no  party  remained  which  could  be 
termed  strictly  or  properly  Royalist,  Those  who 
were  attached  to  the  old  monarchy  of  France  were 
now  almost  all  exiles,  and  there  were  left  but  few 
even  of  that  second  class  of  more  moderate  and  more 
reasonable  Royalists,  who  desired  to  establish  a  free 
constitution  on  the  basis  of  an  effective  monarchy, 
strong  enough  to  protect  the  laws  against  licence, 
but  not  sufficiently  predominant  to  alter  or  overthrow 
them.  Cazalcs,  whose  chivalrous  defence  of  the  no* 
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bility, — Maury,  whose  eloquent  pleadings  for  the 
church, — had  so  often  made  an  honourable  but  vain 
struggle  against  the  advances  of  revolution,  were  now 
silent  and  absent,  and  the  few  feeble  remnants  of 
their  party  had  ranged  themselves  with  the  Consti- 
tutionalists, who  were  so  far  favourers  of  monarchy 
as  it  made  part  of  their  favourite  system — and  no 
farther.  La  Fayette  continued  to  be  the  organ  of 
that  party,  and  had  assembled  under  his  banners 
Duport,  Barnave,  Laineth,  all  of  whom  had  striven 
to  keep  pace  with  the  headlong  spirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but,  being  outstripped  by  more  active  and  for- 
ward champions  of  the  popular  cause,  now  shifted 
ground,  and  formed  a  union  with  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  maintain,  that  the  present  Constitution  was 
adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  free  and  effectual  go- 
vernment, and  that,  by  its  creation,  all  farther  re- 
volutionary measures  were  virtually  superseded. 

In  stern  opposition  to  those  admirers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, stood  two  bodies  of  unequal  numbers, 
strength,  and  efficacy ;  of  which  the  first  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Revolution  should  never  stop  until 
the  downfall  of  the  monarchy,  while  the  second  en- 
tertained the  equally  resolved  purpose  of  urging  these 
changes  still  farther  onwards,  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  all  civil  order,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
government  in  which  terror  and  violence  should  be 
the  ruling  principles,  to  be  wielded  by  the  hands  of 
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the  demagogues  who  dared  to  nourish  a  scheme  so 
nefarious.  We  have  indicated  the  existence  of  both 
these  parties  in  the  first,  or  Constituent  Assembly  ; 
but  in  the  second,  called  the  Legislative,  they  as- 
sumed a  more  decided  form,  and  appeared  united  to- 
wards the  abolition  of  royalty  \s  a  common  end, 
though  certain,  when  it  was  attained,  to  dispute 
with  each  other  the  use  which  was  to  be  made  of  the 
victory.  In  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  they  were  de- 
termined 

"  To  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground, 
Then,  after,  fight  who  should  be  king  of  it." 

The  first  of  these  parties  took  its  most  common 
denomination  from  the  Gironde,  a  department  which 
sent  most  of  its  members  to  the  Convention.  Con- 
dorcet,  dear  to  science,  was  one  of  this  party,  and 
it  was  often  named  from  Brissot,  another  of  its  princi- 
pal leaders.  Its  most  distinguished  champions  were 
men  bred  as  lawyers  in  the  south  of  France,  who  had, 
by  mutual  flattery,  and  the  habit  of  living  much  to- 
gether, acquired  no  small  portion  of  that  self-con- 
ceit and  overweening  opinion  of  each  other's  talents, 
which  may  be  frequently  found  among  small  provin- 
cial associations  for  political  or  literary  purposes. 
Many  had  eloquence,  and  most  of  them  a  high  fund 
of  enthusiasm,  which  a  classical  education,  and  their 
intimate  communication  with  each  other,  where  each 
idea  was  caught  up,  lauded,  re-echoed,  and  enhanced, 
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had  exalted  into  a  spirit  of  republican  zeal.  They 
doubtless  had  personal  ambition,  but  in  general  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  of  a  low  or  selfish  character. 
Their  aims  were  often  honourable  though  visionary, 
and  they  marched  with  great  courage  towards  their 
proposed  goal,  with  the  vain  purpose  of  erecting  a  pure 
republic,  in  a  state  so  disturbed  as  that  of  France, 
and  by  hands  so  polluted  as  those  of  their  Jacobin 
associates.  It  will  be  recorded,  however,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  their  pretensions  to  stern  republican  virtue, 
that  the  Girondists  were  willing  to  employ,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purpose,  those  base  and 
guilty  tools  which  afterwards  effected  their  own 
destruction.  They  were  for  using  the  revolutionary 
means  of  insurrection  and  violence,  until  the  republic 
should  be  established,  and  no  longer;  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  satirist, 

"  For  letting  Rapine  loose,  and  Murther, 
To  rage  just  so  far,  but  no  further  ; 
And  setting  all  the  land  on  fire 
To  burn  to  a  scantling,  but  no  higher." 

The  Jacobins, — the  second  of  these  parties, — were 
allies  of  the  Brissotins,  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of 
urging  the  revolutionary  force  to  the  uttermost,  but 
using  as  yet  the  shelter  of  their  republican  mantle. 
Robespierre,  who,  by  an  affectation  of  a  frugal  and 
sequestered  course  of  life,  preserved  among  the  multi- 
tude the  title  of  the  Incorruptible,  might  be  consider- 
ed as  the  head  of  the  Jacobins,  if  they  had  indeed 
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a  leader  more  than  wolves  have,  which  tune  their 
united  voices  to  the  cry  of  him  who  bays  the  loudest. 
Dariton,  inexorable  as  Robespierre  himself,  but  less 
prudent,  because  he  loved  gold  and  pleasure  as  well 
as  blood  and  power,  was  next  in  authority.  Marat, 
who  loved  to  talk  of  murder  as  soldiers  do  of  battles ; 
the  wretched  Collot  d'Herbois,  a  broken-down  play- 
actor; Chabot,  an  ex-capuchin ;  with  many  other  men 
of  desperate  character,  whose  moderate  talents  were 
eked  out  by  the  most  profligate  effrontery,  formed 
the  advanced  guard  of  this  party,  soiled  with  every 
species  of  crime,  and  accustomed  to  act  their  parts  in 
the  management  of  those  dreadful  insurrections, 
which  had  at  once  promoted  and  dishonoured  the 
Revolution.  It  is  needless  to  preserve  from  oblivion 
names  such  as  Santerre  and  Hebert,  distinguished 
for  cruelty  and  villainy  above  the  other  subaltern 
villains.  Such  was  the  party  who,  at  the  side  of 
the  Brissotins,  stood  prompt  to  storm  the  last  bul- 
warks of  the  Monarchy,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
secret  determination,  that  the  spoil  should  be  all  their 
own. 

The  force  of  these  three  parties  was  as  variously 
composed  as  their  principles.  That  of  La  Fayette, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  lay  amongst  the 
better  order  of  shopkeepers  and  citizens,  and  other 
proprietors,  who  had  assumed  arms  for  their  own 
protection,  and  to  maintain  something  like  general 
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good  order.  These  composed  the  steadiest  part 
of  the  National  Guard,  and,  generally  speaking, 
were  at  the  devotion  of  their  commandant,  though 
his  authority  was  resisted  by  them  on  some  occasions, 
and  seemed  daily  to  grow  more  precarious.  The 
Royalists  might  perhaps  have  added  some  force  to 
the  Constitutional  party,  but  La  Fayette  did  not 
now  possess  such  an  unsuspected  character  with  the 
so  called  friends  of  freedom,  as  could  permit  him  to 
use  the  obnoxious  assistance  of  those  who  were  term- 
ed its  enemies.  His  high  character  as  a  military 
man  still  sustained  an  importance,  which,  neverthe- 
less, was  already  somewhat  on  the  wane. 

The  party  of  the  Gironde  had  in  their  favour  the 
theoretical  amateurs  of  liberty  and  equality,  young 
men,  whose  heated  imaginations  saw  the  Forum  of 
ancient  Rome  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  yielded  a  ready  assent  to  whatsoever  doctrine 
came  recommended  by  a  flourishing  and  eloquent 
peroration,  and  was  rounded  off  in  a  sounding  sen- 
tence, or  a  quaint  apothegm.  The  partizans  of 
Brissot  had  some  interest  in  the  southern  depart- 
ments, who  had  sent  them  to  the  capital,  and  con- 
ceived that  they  had  a  great  deal  more.  They  pre- 
tended that  there  existed  in  those  districts  a  purer 
flame  of  freedom  than  in  the  metropolis  itself,  and 
held  out,  that  Liberty,  if  expelled  from  Paris,  would 
yet  find  refuge  in  a  new  republic,  to  be  &u  ded  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  Loire.  Such  day-dreams  did 
not  escape  the  Jacobins,  who  carefully  treasured 
them  to  be  the  apology  of  future  violence,  and  final- 
ly twisted  them  into  an  accusation  which  bestowed 
on  the  Brissotins  the  odious  name  of  Federalists, 
and  charged  them  with  an  intention  to  dismember 
France,  by  splitting  it  into  a  league  of  petty  com- 
monwealths, like  those  of  Holland  and  Switzerland. 

The  Brissotins  had  a  point  of  union  in  the  saloon 
of  Madame  Roland,  wife  to  one  of  their  number. 
The  beauty,  talents,  courage,  and  accomplishments 
of  this  remarkable  woman,  pushed  forward  into 
public  notice  a  husband  of  very  middling  abilities, 
and  preserved  a  high  influence  over  the  association 
of  philosophical  rhapsodists,  who  hoped  to  oppose 
pikes  with  syllogisms,  and  to  govern  a  powerful  coun- 
try by  the  discipline  of  an  academy. 

The  substantial  and  dreadful  support  of  the  Jaco- 
bins lay  in  the  Club  so  named,  with  the  yet  more 
violent  association  of  Cordeliers  and  their  original 
affiliated  societies,  which  reigned  paramount  over 
those  of  the  municipal  bodies,  which  in  most  de- 
partments were  fain  to  crouch  under  their  stern  and 
sanguinary  dominion.  This  Club  had  more  than 
once  changed  masters,  for  its  principal  and  leading 
feature  being  the  highest  point  of  democratical  ar- 
•dour,  it  drove  from  its  bosom  in  succession  those 
who  fell  short  of  the  utmost  pitch  of  extravagant 
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zeal  for  liberty  and  equality,  manifested  by  the  most 
uncompromising  violence*  The  word  moderation 
was  as  odious  in  this  society  as  could  have  been  that 
of  slavery,  and  he  who  could  affect  the  most  ex- 
aggerated and  outrageous  strain  of  patriotism,  was 
sure  to  outstrip  their  former  leaders.  Thus  the  La- 
meths  took  the  guidance  of  the  Club  out  of  the  hands 
of  La  Fayette ;  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  wrenched 
the  management  from  the  Lameths ;  and,  considering 
their  pitch  of  extravagant  ferocity,  there  was  little 
chance  of  their  losing  it,  unless  an  Avatar  of  the  Evil 
Spirit  had  brought  Satan  himself  to  dispute  the  point 
in  person. 

The  leaders,  who  were  masters  of  this  Club,  had 
possession,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  of  the  master- 
keys  to  the  passions  of  the  populace,  could  raise  a  fo- 
rest of  pikes  with  one  word,  and  unsheathe  a  thou- 
sand daggers  with  another.  They  directly  and  openly 
recommended  the  bloodiest  and  most  ruffian-like  ac- 
tions, instead  of  those  which,  belonging  to  open  and 
manly  warfare,  present  something  that  is  generous 
even  in  the  midst  of  violence.  "  Give  me,"  said  the 
atrocious  Marat,  when  instructing  Barbaroux  in  his 
bloody  science, — "  Give  me  two  hundred  Neapolitans 
—the  knife  in  their  right  hand,  in  their  left  a  muff, 
to  serve  for  a  target — with  these  I  will  traverse 
France,  and  complete  the  revolution."  At  the  same 
lecture  he  made  an  exact  calculation,  (for  the  mon- 
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stcr  was  possessed  of  some  science,)  showing  in  what 
manner  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  might 
be  put  to  death  in  one  day.  Such  were  the  means, 
the  men,  and  the  plans  of  the  Jacobins,  which  they 
were  now,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  to  oppose  to 
the  lukewarm  loyalty  of  the  Constitutionalists,  and, 
in  the  hour  of  need,  to  the  fine-spun  republican  theo- 
ries of  the  Brissotins.  But  ere  we  proceed  in  our  re- 
view of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation,  it  becomes 
now  necessary  to  glance  at  her  external  relations. 

Hitherto  France  had  acted  alone  in  this  dreadful 
tragedy,  while  the  other  nations  of  Europe  looked  on 
in  amazement,  which  now  began  to  give  place  to  a 
desire  of  action.  No  part  of  public  law  is  more  subtle 
in  argument  than  that  which  pretends  to  define  the 
exact  circumstances  in  which,  according  to  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  one  nation  is  at 
liberty,  or  called  upon,  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  another.  If  my  next  neighbour's  house 
is  on  fire,  I  am  not  only  entitled,  but  obliged,  by  the 
rules  alike  of  prudence  and  humanity,  to  lend  my  aid 
to  extinguish  it  ;  or  if  a  cry  of  murder  arises  in  his 
household,  the  support  due  to  the  law,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  innocent,  will  excuse  my  forcible  en- 
trance upon  his  premises.  These  are  extreme  cases 
and  easily  decided  ;  they  have  their  parallels  in  the 
laws  of  nations,  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  But 
there  lies  between  them  and  the  general  maxim,  pro- 
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hibiting  the  uncalled-for  interference  of  one  party  in 
what  primarily  and  principally  concerns  another,  a 
whole  terra  incognita  of  special  cases,  in  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  pronounce  any  satisfactory  deci- 
sion. 

In  the  history  of  nations,  however,  little  practical 
difficulty  has  been  felt,  for  wherever  the  jurisconsults 
have  found  a  Gordian  knot,  the  sword  of  the  sovereign 
has  severed  it  without  ceremony.  The  doubt  has 
usually  been  decided  on  the  practical  questions,  What 
benefit  the  neutral  power,  is  like  to  derive  from  his  in- 
terference ?  And  whether  he  possesses  the  power  of 
using  it  effectually,  and  to  his  own  advantage  ?  In  free 
countries,  indeed,  the  public  opinion  must  be  listened 
to ;  but  man  is  the  same  in  every  situation,  and  the 
same  desire  of  aggrandizement,  which  induces  an  ar- 
bitrary monarch  to  shut  his  ears  to  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice, is  equally  powerful  with  senates  and  popular  as- 
semblies; and  aggressions  have  been  as  frequently 
made  by  republics  and  limited  monarchs  on  the  in- 
dependence of  their  neighbours,  as  by  those  princes 
who  have  no  bounds  to  their  own  royal  pleasure.  The 
gross  and  barefaced  injustice  of  the  partition  of  Po- 
land, had  gone  far  to  extinguish  any  remains  of  he- 
sitation upon  such  subjects,  and  might  be  said  to  be 
a  direct  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  strongest. 
There  would  not,  therefore,  have  wanted  pretexts  for 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  France,  of  the  nations 
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around  her,  had  any  of  them  been  at  the  time  capa- 
ble of  benefiting  by  the  supposed  opportunity. 

England,  the  rival  of  France,  might,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  that  country,  have  exercised  a  right  of  in- 
terfering with  her  domestic  concerns,  in  requital  of 
the  aid  which  she  afforded  to  the  Americans ;  but 
besides  that  the  publicity  of  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates must  compel  the  most  ambitious  British  mini- 
ster to  maintain  at  least  an  appearance  of  respect  to 
the  rights  of  other  countries,  England  was  herself 
much  divided  upon  the  subject  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

This  was  not  the  case  when  the  eventful  scene 
first  commenced.  We  believe  that  the  first  display 
of  light,  reason,  and  rational  liberty  in  France,  was 
hailed  as  a  day-spring  through  all  Britain,  and  that 
there  were  few  if  any  in  that  country,  who  did  not 
feel  their  hearts  animated  and  enlarged  by  seeing 
such  a  great  and  noble  nation  throwing  aside  the 
fetters,  which  at  once  restrained  and  dishonoured 
them,  and  assuming  the  attitude,  language,  and  spi- 
rit of  a  free  people.  All  men's  thoughts  and  eyes 
were  bent  on  struggles,  which  seemed  to  promise  the 
regeneration  of  a  mighty  country,  and  the  British  ge- 
nerally felt  as  if  days  of  old  hate  and  mutual  rivalry 
would  thereafter  be  forgotten,  and  that  in  future  the 
similarity  of  liberal  institutions,  and  the  possession  of 
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a  just  portion  of  rational  liberty  on  either  side,  would 
throw  kindness  and  cordiality  into  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  since  France  would  no 
longer  have  ground  to  contemn  England  as  a  coun- 
try of  seditious  and  sullen  clowns,  or  Britain  to  de- 
spise France  as  a  nation  of  willing  slaves. 

This  universal  sympathy  was  not  removed  by  the 
forcible  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  violences 
of  the  people  on  that  occasion.  The  name  of  that 
fortress  was  so  unpopular,  as  to  palliate  and  apo- 
logize for  the  excesses  which  took  place  on  its  fall, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  people  so  long 
oppressed,  when  exerting  their  power  for  the  first 
time,  should  be  limited  by  the  strict  bounds  of  mo- 
deration. But  in  England  there  always  have  been, 
and  must  exist,  two  parties  of  politicians,  who  will  not 
long  continue  to  regard  events  of  such  an  interesting 
nature  with  similar  sensations. 

The  revolutionists  of  France  were  naturally  desi- 
rous to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  elder-born  of  free- 
dom, and  the  societies  in  Britain,  which  assumed  the 
character  of  the  peculiar  admirers  and  protectors  of 
liberty,  conceived  themselves  obliged  to  extend  their 
countenance  to  the  changes  in  the  neighbouring  na- 
tion. Hence  there  arose  a  great  intercourse  between 
the  clubs  and  self-constituted  bodies  in  Britain,  which 
assumed  the  extension  of  popular  freedom  as  the  basis 
of  their  association,  and  the  revolutionists  in  France, 
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who  were  realizing  the  systems  of  philosophical  theo- 
rists upon  the  same  ground.  Warm  tributes  of  ap- 
plause were  transmitted  from  several  of  these  asso- 
ciations ;  the  ambassadors  sent  to  convey  them  were 
received  with  great  distinction  by  the  National  As- 
sembly ;  and  the  urbane  intercourse  which  took  place 
on  these  occasions,  led  to  exaggerated  admiration  of 
the  French  system  on  the  part  of  those,  who  had  thus 
unexpectedly  become  the  medium  of  intercourse  be- 
tween a  great  nation  and  a  few  private  societies. 
The  latter  were  gradually  induced  to  form  unfavour- 
able comparisons  betwixt  the  Temple  of  French  Free- 
dom, built,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  upon  the  most  per- 
fect principles  of  symmetry  and  uniformity,  and  that 
in  which  the  goddess  had  been  long  worshipped  in 
England,  and  which,  on  the  contrast,  appeared  to 
them  like  an  ancient  edifice  constructed  in  barbaric 
times,  and  incongruously  encumbered  with  Gothic 
ornaments  and  emblems,  which  modern  political  ar- 
chitects had  discarded.  But  these  political  sages 
overlooked  the  important  circumstance,  that  the  but- 
tresses, which  seemed  in  some  respects  encumbrances 
to  the  English  edifice,  might,  on  examination,  be 
found  to  add  to  its  stability ;  and  that  in  fact  they 
furnished  evidence  to  show,  that  the  venerable  pile 
was  built  with  cement  fitted  to  endure  the  test  of  ages, 
while  that  of  France,  constructed  of  lath  daubed  with 
untempered  mortar,  like  the  pageants  she  exhibited 
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on  the  revolutionary  festivals,  was  only  calculated  to 
be  the  wonder  of  a  day. 

The  earnest  admiration  of  either  party  of  the  state 
is  sure  in  England  to  be  balanced  by  the  censure  of 
the  other,  and  leads  to  an  immediate  trial  of  strength 
betwixt  them.  The  popular  side  is  always  the  more 
loud,  the  more  active,  the  more  imposing  of  the  two 
contending  parties.  It  is  formidable,  from  the  body 
of  talents  which  it  exhibits,  (for  those  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction are  usually  friends  to  innovation,)  and  from 
the  unanimity  and  vigour  with  which  it  can  wield  them. 
There  may  be,  and  indeed  always  are,  great  differ- 
ences in  the  point  to  which  each  leader  is  desirous  to 
carry  reformation ;  but  they  are  unanimous  in  desi- 
ring its  commencement.  The  Opposition,  also,  as  it 
is  usually  termed,  has  always  included  several  of  the 
high  aristocracy  of  the  country,  whose  names  ennoble 
their  rank,  and  whose  large  fortunes  are  a  pledge,  that 
they  will,  for  their  own  sakes,  be  a  check  upon  eager 
and  violent  experimentalists.  The  Whigs,  moreover, 
have  the  means  of  influencing  assemblies  of  the  lower 
orders,  to  whom  the  name  of  liberty  is,  and  ought  to 
be  dear,  since  it  is  the  privilege  which  must  console 
them  for  narrow  circumstances  and  inferiority  of  con- 
dition ;  and  these  means  the  party,  so  called,  often 
use  successfully,  always  with  industry  and  assiduity. 
The  counterbalance  to  this  active  and  powerful 
body  is  to  be  found,  speaking  generally,  in  the  high- 
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er  classes  at  large — the  great  mass  of  nobility  and 
gentry — the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church — the 
superior  branches  of  the  law — the  wealthier  of  the 
commercial  classes — and  the  bulk  of  those  who  have 
property  to  lose,  and  are  afraid  of  endangering  it. 
This  body  is  like  the  Ban  of  the  Germanic  em- 
pire, a  formidable  force,  but  slow  and  diffident  in  its 
operations,  and  requiring  the  stimulus  of  sudden 
alarm  to  call  it  into  effective  exercise.  To  one  or 
other  of  these  great  national  parties,  every  English- 
man, of  education  enough  to  form  an  opinion,  pro- 
fesses to  belong ;  with  a  perfect  understanding  on  the 
part  of  all  men  of  sense  and  probity,  that  the  ge- 
neral purpose  is  to  ballast  the  vessel  of  the  state,  not 
to  overset  it,  and  that  it  becomes  a  state-treason  in 
any  one  to  follow  his  party  when  they  carry  their 
doctrines  to  extremity. 

From  the  nature  of  this  grand  national  division  it 
follows,  that  the  side  which  is  most  popular  should  be 
prompt  in  adopting  theories,  and  eager  in  recommend- 
ing measures  of  alteration  and  improvement.  It  is  by 
such  measures  that  men  of  talents  rise  into  import- 
ance, and  by  such  that  the  popular  part  of  the  con- 
stitution is  maintained  in  its  integrity.  The  other 
party  is  no  less  useful,  by  opposing  to  each  succes- 
sive attempt  at  innovation  the  delays  of  form,  the 
doubts  of  experience,  the  prejudices  of  rank  and  con- 
dition, legal  objections,  and  the  weight  of  ancient 
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and  established  practice.  Thus,  measures  of  a  doubt- 
ful tendency  are  severely  scrutinized  in  Parliament, 
and  if  at  length  adopted,  it  is  only  when  public  opi- 
nion has  long  declared  in  their  favour,  and  when,  men's 
minds  having  become  habituated  to  the  discussion, 
their  introduction  into  our  system  cannot  produce  the 
violent  effect  of  absolute  novelty.  If  there  were  no 
Whigs,  our  constitution  would  fall  to  pieces  for  want 
of  repair ;  if  there  were  no  Tories,  it  would  be  bro- 
ken in  the  course  of  a  succession  of  rash  and  ventu- 
rous experiments. 

It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Whigs 
of  Britain  looked  with  complacence,  the  Tories  with 
jealousy,  upon  the  progress  of  the  new  principles  in 
France ;  but  the  latter  had  a  powerful  and  unex- 
pected auxiliary  in  the  person  of  Edmund  Burke, 
whose  celebrated  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  the  most  striking  effect  on  the  public  mind, 
of  any  work  in  our  time.  There  was  something  ex- 
aggerated at  all  times  in  the  character  as  well  as  the 
eloquence  of  that  great  man  ;  and  upon  reading  at 
this  distance  of  time  his  celebrated  composition,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  colours  he  has  used  in 
painting  the  extravagancies  of  the  Revolution,  ought 
to  have  been  softened,  by  considering  the  peculiar 
state  of  a  country,  which,  long  labouring  under  des- 
potism, is  suddenly  restored  to  the  possession  of  un- 
embarrassed license.  On  the  other  hand,  no  political 
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prophet  ever  viewed  futurity  with  a  surer  ken.  He 
knew  how  to  detect  the  secret  purpose  of  the  various 
successive  tribes  of  revolutionists,  and  saw  in  the  con- 
stitution the  future  republic;  in  the  republic  the  reign 
of  anarchy  ;  from  anarchy  he  predicted  military  des- 
potism, and  from  military  despotism,  last  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  hardest  to  be  believed,  he  prophesied  the 
late  but  secure  resurrection  of  the  legitimate  mo- 
narchy. Above  all,  when  the  cupidity  of  the  French 
rulers  aspired  no  farther  than  the  forcible  possession 
of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin  territories,  he  foretold 
their  purpose  of  extending  the  empire  of  France 
by  means  of  her  new  political  theories,  and,  under 
pretext  of  propagating  the  principles  of  freedom,  her 
project  of  assailing  with  her  arms  the  states,  whose 
subjects  had  been  already  seduced  by  her  doctrines. 

The  work  of  Burke  raised  a  thousand  enemies  to 
the  French  Revolution,  who  had  before  looked  upon 
it  with  favour,  or  at  least  with  indifference.  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  talents  and  aristocracy  of  the  op- 
position party  followed  Burke  into  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry,  who  saw  with  pleasure  a  member,  noted  for 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  become  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  with 
equal  satisfaction  heard  him  use  arguments,  which 
might  in  their  own  mouths  have  assumed  an  ob- 
noxious and  suspicious  character. 

But  the  sweeping  terms  in  which  the  author  re- 
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probated  all  attempts  at  state-reformation,  in  which 
he  had  himself  been  at  one  time  so  powerful  an  agent, 
subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  among 
his  late  friends,  many  of  whom,  and  Fox  in  particular, 
declared  themselves  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  in  France,  though  they  did  not  pretend 
to  excuse  its  excesses.  Out  of  Parliament  it  met  more 
unlimited  applause ;  for  England,  as  well  as  France, 
had  talent  impatient  of  obscurity,  ardour  which  de- 
manded employment,  ambition  which  sought  dis- 
tinction, and  men  of  headlong  passions,  who  expect- 
ed in  a  new  order  of  things  more  unlimited  means 
of  indulging  them.  The  middling  classes  were  open 
in  England  as  elsewhere,  though  not  perhaps  so 
much  so,  to  the  tempting  offer  of  increased  power  and 
importance ;  and  the  populace  of  London  and  other 
large  towns  loved  license  as  well  as  the  sans  culottes  of 
France.  Hence  the  division  of  the  country  into  Aris- 
tocrats and  Democrats,  the  introduction  of  political 
hatred  into  the  bosom  of  families,  and  the  dissolution 
of  many  a  band  of  friendship  which  had  stood  the 
strain  of  a  life-time.  One  part  of  the  kingdom  looked 
upon  the  other  with  the  stern  and  relentless  glance  of 
keepers  who  are  restraining  madmen,  while  the  others 
bent  on  them  the  furious  glare  of  madmen  conspiring 
revenge  on  their  keepers. 

From  this  period  the  progress  of  the  French  lie- 
volution  seemed  in  England  like  a  play  presented 
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upon  the  stage,  where  two  contending  factions  divide 
the  audience,  and  hiss  or  applaud  as  much  from  party 
spirit  as  from  real  critical  judgment,  while  every  in- 
stant increases  the  probability  that  they  will  try  the 
question  by  actual  force. 

Still,  though  the  nation  was  thus  divided  on  ac- 
count of  French  politics,  England  and  France  obser- 
ved the  usual  rules  of  amity,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
English  were  more  likely  to  wage  hostility  with  each 
other  than  to  declare  war  against  France. 

There  was,  in  other  kingdoms  and  states  upon  the 
Continent,  the  same  diversity  of  feelings  respecting 
the  Revolution  which  divided  England.  The  favour 
of  the  lower  and  unprivileged  classes,  in  Germany 
especially,  was  the  more  fixed  upon  the  progress  of 
the  French  Revolution,  because  they  lingered  under 
the  same  incapacities  from  which  the  changes  in 
France  had  delivered  the  Commons,  or  Third  Estate, 
of  that  country.  Thus  far  their  partiality  was  not 
only  natural  and  innocent,  but  praiseworthy.  It  is 
as  natural  for  a  man  to  desire  the  natural  liberty  from 
which  he  is  unjustly  excluded,  as  it  is  for  those  who 
are  in  an  apartment  where  the  air  is  polluted,  to 
wish  for  the  wholesome  atmosphere. 

Unhappily,  these  justifiable  desires  were  con- 
nected with  others  of  a  description  less  harmless 
and  beneficial.  The  French  Revolution  had  pro- 
claimed war  on  castles,  as  well  as  peace  to  cottages. 
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Its  doctrine  and  practice  held  out  the  privileged 
classes  in  every  country  as  the  natural  tyrants  and 
oppressors  of  the  poor,  whom  it  encouraged  by  the 
thousand  tongues  of  its  declaimers  to  pull  down  their 
thrones,  overthrow  their  altars,  renounce  the  empire 
of  God  above,  and  of  kings  below,  and  arise,  like 
regenerated  France,  alike  from  thraldom  and  from 
superstition.  And  such  opinions,  calling  upon  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  to  follow  them  in  their  de- 
mocratic career,  were  not  only  trumpeted  forth  in  all 
affiliated  clubs  of  the  Jacobins,  whose  influence  in  the 
National  Assembly  was  formidable,  but  were  formal- 
ly recognized  by  that  body  itself  upon  an  occasion, 
which,  but  for  the  momentous  omen  it  presented, 
might  have  been  considered  as  the  most  ridiculous 
scene  ever  gravely  acted  before  the  legislators  of  a 
great  nation. 

There  was  in  Paris  a  native  of  Prussia,  an  exile  from 
his  country,  whose  brain,  none  of  the  soundest  by  na- 
ture, seems  to  have  been  affected  by  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution,  as  that  of  ordinary  madmen  is  said 
to  be  influenced  by  the  increase  of  the  moon.  This 
personage  having  become  disgusted  with  his  baptismal 
name,  had  adopted  that  of  the  Scythian  philosopher, 
and  uniting  it  with  his  own  Teutonic  family  appel- 
lation, entitled  himself—"  Anacharsis  Klootz,  Ora- 
tor of  the  Human  Race." 

It  could  hardly  be  expected,  that  the  assump- 
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tion  of  such  a  title  should  remain  undistinguished 
by  some  supreme  act  of  folly.  Accordingly,  the 
self- dubbed  Anacharsis  set  on  foot  a  procession, 
which  was  intended  to  exhibit  the  representatives  of 
delegates  from  all  nations  upon  earth,  to  assist  at 
the  Feast  of  the  Federation  of  the  14th  July,  1790, 
by  which  the  French  nation  proposed  to  celebrate 
the  Revolution.  In  recruiting  his  troops,  the  Orator 
easily  picked  up  a  few  vagabonds  of  different  coun- 
tries in  Paris ;  but  as  Chaldeans,  Illinois,  and  Si- 
berians, are  not  so  common,  the  delegates  of  those 
more  distant  tribes  were  chosen  among  the  rabble  of 
the  city,  and  subsidized  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve 
francs  each.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  tell  whether 
the  personage,  whose  dignity  was  much  insisted  upon 
as  "  a  Miltonic  Englishman,1'  was  genuine,  or  of 
Parisian  manufacture.  If  the  last,  he  must  have  been 
worth  seeing. 

Anacharsis  Klootz,  having  got  his  ragged  regi- 
ment equipped  in  costume  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
fuse of  some  theatrical  wardrobe,  conducted  them  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  bar  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, presented  them  as  the  representatives  of  all  the 
nations  on  earth,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  de» 
based  situation  by  the  choral  voices  of  twenty-five 
millions  of  freemen,  and  demanding  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  should  be  acknowledged,  and 
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their  oppressors  destroyed,  through  all  the  universe, 
as  well  as  in  France. 

So  far  this  absurd  scene  was  the  extravagance  of  a 
mere  madman,  and  if  the  Assembly  had  sent  Ana- 
charsis  to  Bedlam,  and  his  train  to  the  Bicetre,  it 
would  have  ended  as  such  a  farce  ought  to  have  done. 
But  the  President,  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly, 
Monsieur  de  Menou,  (the  same,  we  believe,  who  af- 
terwards turned  Turk  when  in  Egypt,)  applauded 
the  zeal  of  the  Orator,  and  received  the  homage  of 
his  grotesque  attendants  as  if  they  had  been  what 
they  pretended,  the  deputies  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  To  raise  the  jest  to  the  highest,  Alexan- 
der Lameth  proposed, — as  the  feelings  of  these  au- 
gust pilgrims  must  necessarily  be  hurt  to  see,  in  the 
land  of  freedom,  those  kneeling  figures  representing 
conquered  nations,  which  surround  the  statue  of 
Louis  XV., — that,  from  respect  to  this  body  of  char- 
latans, these  figures  should  be  forthwith  demolished. 
This  was  done  accordingly,  and  the  destruction  of 
these  symbols  was  regarded  as  a  testimony  of  the  as- 
sistance which  France  was  ready  to  render  such  states 
as  should  require  her  assistance,  for  following  in  the 
revolutionary  course.  The  scene,  laughable  in  itself, 
became  serious  when  its  import  was  considered,  and 
went  far  to  persuade  the  governments  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  that  the  purpose  of  France  was  to 
revolutionize  Europe,  and  spread  the  reign  of  liberty 
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and  equality  over  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
globe.  Hopes  so  flattering  as  these,  which  should  as- 
sign to  the  commons  not  merely  freedom  from  unjust 
restraints  and  disqualifications,  (and  that  granted  with 
reserve,  and  only  in  proportion  as  they  became  qua- 
lified to  use  it  with  advantage,)  but  their  hour  of  com- 
mand and  sovereignty,  with  the  privilege  of  retalia- 
tion on  those  who  had  so  long  kept  them  in  bondage, 
were  sure  to  find  a  general  good  reception  among  all 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  in  whatsoever  country ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fears  of  existing  govern- 
ments for  the  propagation  of  doctrines  so  seductive 
in  themselves,  and  which  France  seemed  apparently 
prepared  to  support  with  arms,  were  excited  in  an 
equal  proportion. 

It  is  true  that  the  National  Assembly  had  formally 
declared  that  France  renounced  the  unphilosophical 
practices  of  extending  her  limits  by  conquest,  but  al- 
though this  disavowal  spoke  to  the  ear,  it  was  con- 
tradicted by  the  annexation  of  those  desirable  pos- 
sessions, the  ancient  city  of  Avignon,  and  the  dis- 
trict called  the  Com  tat  Venaissin,  to  the  kingdom  of 
France ;  while  the  principle  on  which  the  annexa- 
tion was  determined  on,  seemed  equally  applicable  in 
all  similar  cases. 

A  dispute  had  broken  out  betwixt  the  aristo- 
crats and  democrats  in  the  town  and  province  in 
question ;  blood  had  flowed ;  a  part  of  the  popu- 
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lation  had  demanded  to  become  citizens  of  regene- 
rated France.  Would  it  be  worthy  of  the  Protect- 
ress of  Liberty,  said  the  advocates  for  the  annexa- 
tion, to  repel  from  her  bosom  supplicants,  who  pant- 
ed to  share  the  freedom  they  had  achieved  ?  And  so 
Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Venaissin  were  declared 
lawful  prize,  and  remitted  to  France,  (so  went  the 
phrase,)  as  Napoleon  afterwards  reunited  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  The  pre- 
scient eye  of  Burke  easily  detected,  in  these  petty 
and  surreptitious  acquisitions,  the  gigantic  plan  by 
which  France  afterwards  encircled  herself  by  depend- 
ent states,  which,  while  termed  allies  and  auxiliaries, 
were  in  fact  her  most  devoted  subjects,  and  the  go- 
vernments of  which  changed  their  character  from 
monarchical  to  popular,  like  the  Great  Nation. 

The  princes  at  the  head  of  despotic  governments 
were,  of  course,  most  interested  in  putting  an  end, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  the  present  Revolution  of 
France,  and  extinguishing  a  flame  which  appeared 
so  threatening  to  its  neighbours.  Yet  there  was  a 
long  hesitation  ere  anything  to  this  purpose  was  at- 
tempted. Austria,  whom  the  matter  concerned  as  so 
near  an  ally  of  France,  was  slow  ere  she  made  any 
decisive  step  towards  hostility.  The  Emperor  Jo- 
seph was  too  much  embroiled  by  the  dissensions 
which  he  had  provoked  in  the  Netherlands,  to  in- 
volve himself  in  war  with  France.  His  successor, 
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Leopold,  had  been  always  reckoned  to  belong  to  the 
philosophical  party.  He  put  down,  without  much 
trouble,  the  insurrection  which  had  nearly  cost  his 
brother  the  dominion  of  Flanders,  and  as  he  used 
the  victory  with  moderation,  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
the  tranquillity  of  his  government  should  be  again 
disturbed.  Still,  it  would  have  been  hazardous  to 
expose  the  allegiance  of  the  subjects,  so  newly  re- 
stored to  order,  to  the  temptations  which  must  have 
opened  to  the  Flemings  by  engaging  in  a  war  with 
France,  and  Leopold,  far  from  seeking  for  a  ground 
of  quarrel  with  the  favourers  of  the  Revolution,  en- 
tered into  friendly  relations  with  the  government 
which  they  established ;  and,  with  anxiety,  doubtless, 
for  the  safety  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  see  the  government  of  France  placed  on 
something  like  a  steady  footing,  the  Emperor  con- 
tinued in  amicable  terms  with  the  existing  rulers 
of  that  country  down  till  his  death.  Francis,  his  suc- 
cessor, for  some  time  seemed  to  adopt  the  same  paci- 
fic policy. 

Prussia,  justly  proud  of  her  noble  army,  her  ve- 
teran commanders,  and  the  bequest  of  military  fame 
left  her  by  the  Great  Frederick,  was  more  eager 
than  Austria  to  adopt  what  began  to  be  called  the 
cause  oF  Kings  and  Nobles,  though  the  sovereign  of 
the  latter  kingdom  was  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
unfortunate  Louis,  Frederick  William  had  been 
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taught  to  despise  revolutionary  movements  by  his 
cheap  victory  over  the  Dutch  democracy,  while  the 
resistance  of  the  Low  Countries  had  induced  the 
Austrians  to  dread  such  explosions. 

Russia  declared  herself  hostile  to  the  French  Re- 
volution, but  hazarded  no  effective  step  against  them. 
The  King  of  Sweden,  animated  by  the  adventurous 
character  which  made  Gustavus,  and  after  him 
Charles,  sally  forth  from  their  frozen  realms  to  in- 
fluence the  fates  of  Europe,  showed  the  strongest 
disposition  to  play  the  same  part,  though  the  limited 
state  of  his  resources  rendered  his  valour  almost  nu- 
gatory. 

Thus,  while  so  many  increasing  discontents  and 
suspicions  showed  that  a  decision  by  arms  became 
every  day  more  inevitable,  Europe  seemed  still  re- 
luctant to  commence  the  fatal  encounter,  as  if  the 
world  had  anticipated  the  long  duration  of  the  dread- 
ful struggle,  and  the  millions  of  lives  which  it  must 
cost  to  bring  it  to  a  termination. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emigration  of  the 
French  princes,  followed  by  a  great  part  of  the  no- 
bles of  France,  a  step  ill-judged  in  itself,  as  re- 
moving beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  country  all  those 
most  devotedly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
monarchy,  had  the  utmost  effect  in  precipitating  the 
impending  hostilities.  The  presence  of  so  many 
noble  exiles,  the  respect  and  sympathy  which  their 
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misfortunes  excited  in  those  of  the  same  rank,  the 
exaggerated  accounts  which  they  gave  of  their  own 
consequence,  above  all,  the  fear  that  the  revolution- 
ary spirit  should  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  France, 
and  work  the  same  effects  in  other  nations,  produ- 
ced through  the  whole  aristocracy  of  Germany  a  ge- 
neral desire  to  restore  them  to  their  country  and  to 
their  rights  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  to  extinguish 
by  main  force  a  spirit  which  seemed  destined  to  wage 
war  against  all  established  governments,  and  to  abo- 
lish the  privileges  which  they  recognized  in  their 
higher  classes. 

The  state  of  the  expatriated  French  clergy,  driven 
from  their  home,  and  deprived  of  their  means  of 
subsistence,  because  they  refused  an  oath  imposed 
contrary  to  their  ecclesiastical  vows,  and  to  their  con- 
science, added  religious  zeal  to  the  general  interest 
excited  by  the  spectacle,  yet  new  to  Europe,  of  thou- 
sands of  nobility  and  clergy  compelled  to  forsake 
their  country,  and  take  refuge  among  aliens. 

Several  petty  princes  of  the  empire  made  a  show 
of  levying  forces,  and  complained  of  a  breach  of  pub- 
lic faith,  from  the  forfeiture  of  rights  which  indivi- 
dual princes  of  the  Germanic  body  possessed  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  which,  though  sanctioned 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  National  Assembly 
had  not  deemed  worthy  of  exception  from  their  sweep- 
ing abolition  of  feudal  tenures,  The  emigrants  formed 
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themselves  into  armed  corps  at  Treves  and  elsewhere, 
in  which  the  noblest  youths  in  France  carried  arms 
as  privates,  and  which,  if  their  number  and  resources 
had  been  in  any  proportion  to  their  zeal  and  courage, 
were  qualified  to  bear  a  distinguished  part  in  deciding 
the  destinies  of  the  nation.  Thus  united,  they  gave 
way  but  too  much  to  the  natural  feelings  of  their 
rank  and  country,  menaced  the  land  from  which 
they  had  emigrated,  and  boasted  aloud  that  it  need- 
ed but  one  thrust  (botte)  of  an  Austrian  General,  to 
parry  and  pay  home  all  the  decrees  of  the  Nation- 
al Assembly.  This  ill-timed  anticipation  of  success 
was  founded  in  a  great  measure  on  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  French  army,  which  had  been  begun  by 
the  decay  of  discipline  during  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  supposed  to  be  rendered  com- 
plete by  the  emigration  of  such  numbers  of  officers 
as  had  joined  the  princes  and  their  standards.  It  was 
yet  to  be  learned  how  soon  such  situations  can  be  fill- 
ed up,  from  the  zeal  and  talent  always  found  among 
the  lower  classes,  when  critical  circumstances  offer  a 
reward  to  ambition. 

Yet  while  confident  of  success,  the  position  of  the 
emigrants  was  far  from  being  flattering.  Notwith- 
standing their  most  zealous  exertions,  the  princes 
found  their  interest  with  foreign  courts  unable  to  bring 
either  kings  or  ministers  willingly  or  hastily  to  the 
point  which  they  desired.  The  nearest  approach  was 
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by  the  declaration  of  Pilnitz,*  in  which,  with  much 
diplomatical  caution,  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prus- 
sia announced  the  interest  which  they  took  in  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  King  of  France  ;  and  intima- 
ted, that,  supposing  the  other  nations  appealed  to 
should  entertain  feelings  of  the  same  kind,  they 
would,  conjoined  with  those  other  powers,  use  the 
most  efficacious  means  to  place  Louis  in  a  situation 
to  establish  in  his  dominions,  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
perfect  liberty,  a  monarchical  government,  suitable 
to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

This  implied  threat,  which  was  to  be  conditionally 
carried  into  effect  in  case  other  powers  not  named 
should  entertain  the  same  sentiments  with  the  two 
sovereigns  by  whom  it  was  issued,  was  well  calcula- 
ted to  irritate,  but  far  too  vague  to  intimidate,  such 
a  nation  as  France.  It  showed  the  desire  to  wound, 
but  showed  it  accompanied  by  the  fear  to  strike,  and 
instead  of  inspiring  respect,  only  awakened  indigna- 
tion mingled  with  contempt. 

The  emigrants  were  generally  represented  among 
the  people  of  France  as  men  who,  to  recover  their 
own  vain  privileges,  were  willing  to  lead  a  host  of  fo- 
reigners into  the  bosom  of  their  country ;  and  lest 
some  sympathy  with  their  situation,  as  men  suffering 
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for  the  cause  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves, 
and  stimulated  by  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  their  impri- 
soned King,  should  have  moderated  the  severity  of 
this  judgment,  forgery  was  employed  to  render  their 
communication  with  the  foreign  monarchs  still  more 
odious  and  unpopular. 

The  secret  articles  of  a  pretended  treaty  were  re- 
ferred to,  by  which  it  was  alleged  that  Monsieur  and 
the  Comte  d'Artois  had  agreed  to  a  dismemberment 
of  France  ;  Lorraine  and  Alsace  being  to  be  resto- 
red to  Austria,  in  consequence  of  her  entering  into 
the  counter-revolutionary  league.  The  date  of  this 
supposed  treaty  was  first  placed  at  Pavia,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  Pilnitz  ;  but  although  it  was  at 
one  time  assumed  as  a  real  document  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  now  generally  allowed  to 
have  had  no  existence.*  In  the  meanwhile,  as  a  ca- 
lumny well  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  time,  the 
belief  in  such  a  secret  compact  became  generally  cur- 
rent, and  excited  the  utmost  indignation  against  the 
selfish  invaders,  and  against  the  exiles  who  were  sup- 
posed willing  to  dismember  their  native  country,  ra- 
ther than  submit  to  a  change  in  its  constitution  ad- 
verse to  their  own  selfish  interests. 


*  See  two  articles  on  the  pretended  treaties  of  Pavia  and  Pilnitz, 
in  the  Anti-jacobin  newspaper.  They  were,  we  believe,  written  by 
the  late  Mr  Pitt. 
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A  great  deal  of  this  new  load  of  unpopularity  was 
transferred  to  the  account  of  the  unfortunate  Louis, 
who  was  supposed  to  instigate  and  support  in  private 
the  attempts  of  his  brothers  for  engaging  foreign  courts 
in  his  favour,  while  the  Queen,  from  her  relationship 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was  universally  repre- 
sented as  a  fury,  urging  him  to  revenge  her  loss  of 
power  on  the  rebellious  people  of  France.  An  Aus- 
trian committee  was  talked  of  as  managing  the  cor- 
respondence between  these  royal  persons  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  foreign  courts  and  emigrant  princes  on 
the  other.  This  was  totally  groundless  ;  but  it  is 
probable  and  natural  that  some  intercourse  was  main- 
tained between  Louis  and  his  brothers,  as,  though 
their  warlike  schemes  suited  the  King's  temper  too 
little,  he  might  wish  to  derive  advantage  from  the 
dread  which  it  was  vainly  supposed  their  prepa- 
rations would  inspire.  The  royal  pair  were  indeed 
in  a  situation  so  disastrous,  that  they  might  have 
been  excused  for  soliciting  rescue  by  almost  any 
means.  But,  in  fact,  Louis  and  Leopold  seem  to 
have  agreed  in  the  same  system  of  temporizing  po- 
litics. Their  correspondence,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  letters  of  De  Lessart,  Louis's  trusted  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs,  seems  always  to  point  to  a 
middle  course  ;  that  of  suffering  the  Constitution  of 
France  to  remain  such  as  it  had  been  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  sanctioned  by  the  National  Assembly, 
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while  the  ministers  attempted,  by  the  influence  of 
fear  of  dangers  from  abroad,  to  prevent  any  future 
assaults  upon  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  especially 
against  the  King's  person.  On  condition  that  such 
further  aggression  should  be  abstained  from,  the 
Emperor  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  prohibit  the 
mustering  of  the  emigrant  forces  in  his  dominions. 
But  Leopold  demanded  that,  on  their  part,  the 
French  nation  should  release  themselves  from  the 
clubs  of  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  (another  assembly 
of  the  same  nature,)  which,  pretending  to  be  no 
more  than  private  associations,  without  public  cha- 
racter or  responsibility,  nevertheless  dictated  to  the 
National  Assembly,  the  King,  and  all  France,  in 
virtue  of  the  power  of  exciting  the  insurrectional 
movements,  by  which  their  denunciations  and  pro- 
posed revolutions  had  been  as  regularly  seconded,  as 
the  flash  is  followed  by  the  thunderbolt. 

On  the  death  of  Leopold,  and  the  succession  of 
his  brother  Francis  to  the  imperial  throne,  the  dis- 
position of  Austria  became  much  more  turned  to- 
wards war.  It  became  the  object  of  Francis  to  over- 
come the  revolutionists,  and  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
impending  fate  of  the  royal  family.  In  adopting 
these  warlike  counsels,  the  mind  of  the  new  Emperor 
was  much  influenced  by  the  desire  of  Prussia  to  take 
the  field.  Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  royal  family, 
which  became  every  day  more  precarious,  seemed  to 
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both  powers  to  indicate  and  authorize  hostile  mea- 
sures, and  they  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their  sen- 
timents. It  is  not  probable  that  peace  would  have 
remained  long  unbroken,  unless  some  change  of  an 
unexpected  and  unhoped-for  character,  in  favour  of 
royalty,  had  taken  place  in  France ;  but  after  all 
the  menaces  which  had  been  made  by  the  foreign 
powers,  it  was  France  herself,  who,  to  the  surprise  of 
Europe,  first  resorted  to  arms.  The  ostensible  rea- 
son was,  that,  in  declaring  war,  she  only  anticipated, 
as  became  a  brave  and  generous  nation,  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  which  Austria  had  menaced. 
But  each  party  in  the  state  had  its  own  private  views 
for  concurring  in  a  measure,  which,  at  the  time,  seem- 
ed of  a  very  audacious  character. 

La  Fayette  -now  felt  his  influence  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris  was  greatly  on  the  wane. 
With  the  democrats  he  was  regarded  as  a  denounced 
and  devoted  man,  for  having  employed  the  armed 
force  to  disperse  the  people  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
upon  the  17th  of  July,  1791.  Those  who  counte- 
nanced him  on  that  occasion  were  Parisian  citizens 
of  substance  and  property,  but  timorous,  even  from 
the  very  consciousness  of  their  wealth,  and  unwilling, 
either  for  the  sake  of  La  Fayette,  or  the  Constitution 
which  he  patronized,  to  expose  themselves  to  be  de- 
nounced by  furious  demagogues,  or  pillaged  by  the 
hordes  of  robbers  and  assassins  whom  they  had  at  their 
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disposal.  This  is  the  natural  progress  in  revolutions. 
While  order  continues,  property  has  always  the  su- 
perior influence  over  those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
infringing  the  public  peace ;  but  when  law  and  order 
are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  the  wealthy  are 
too  much  disposed  to  seek,  in  submission,  or  change 
of  party,  the  means  of  securing  themselves  and  their 
fortunes.  The  property  which,  in  ordinary  times,  ren- 
ders its  owners  bold,  becomes,  in  those  of  imminent 
danger,  the  cause  of  their  selfish  cowardice.  La 
Fayette  tried,  however,  one  decisive  experiment,  to  as- 
certain what  share  remained  of  his  once  predominant 
influence  over  the  Parisians.  He  stood  an  election  for 
the  mayoralty  of  Paris  against  Pethion,  a  person  at- 
tached to  the  Brissotin,  or  Republican  faction,  and 
the  latter  was  preferred.  Unsuccessful  in  this  attempt, 
La  Fayette  became  desirous  of  foreign  war.  A  sol- 
dier, and  an  approved  one,  he  hoped  his  fortune 
would  not  desert  him,  and  that  at  the  head  of  armies 
which  he  trusted  to  render  victorious  over  the  pub- 
lic enemy,  he  might  have  a  better  chance  of  being 
listened  to  by  those  factions  who  began  to  hold  in 
disrespect  the  red  flag,  and  the  decaying  efforts  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris ;  and  thus  gaining  the 
power  of  once  more  enforcing  submission  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  he  had  so  large  a  share  in  crea- 
ting. Unquestionably  also,  La  Fayette  remember- 
ed the  ardour  of  the  French  for  national  glory,  and 
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welcomed  the  thoughts  of  shifting  the  scene  to  com- 
bat against  a  public  and  avowed  enemy,  from  his 
obsure  and  unsatisfactory  struggle  with  the  clubs  of 
Paris.  La  Fayette,  therefore,  desired  war,  and  was 
followed  in  his  opinion  by  most  of  the  Constitutional 
party. 

The  Girondists  were  not  less  eager  for  a  declaration 
of  hostilities.  Either  the  King  must,  in  that  case, 
place  his  veto  upon  the  measure,  or  he  must  de- 
nounce hostilities  against  his  brother-in-law  and  his 
brothers,  subjecting  himself  to  all  the  suspicions  of 
bad  faith  which  such  a  measure  inferred.  If  the 
arms  of  the  nation  were  victorious,  the  risk  of  a 
revolution  in  favour  of  royalty  by  insurrections  with- 
in, or  invasions  from  without  the  kingdom,  was  end- 
ed at  once  and  for  ever.  And  if  the  foreigners  ob- 
tained advantages,  it  would  be  easy  to  turn  the  un- 
popularity of  the  defeat  upon  the  monarch,  and  upon 
the  Constitutionalists,  who  had  insisted,  and  did  still 
insist,  on  retaining  him  as  the  ostensible  head  of  the 
executive  government. 

The  Jacobins,  those  whose  uniform  object  it  was 
to  keep  the  impulse  of  forcible  and  revolutionary 
measures  in  constant  action,  seemed  to  be  divided 
among  themselves  on  the  great  question  of  war  or 
peace.  Robespierre  himself  struggled,  in  the  Club, 
against  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  probably  because 
he  wished  the  Brissotins  to  take  all  the  responsibility 
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of  that  hazardous  measure,  secure  beforehand  to 
share  the  advantage  which  it  might  afford  those  Re- 
publicans against  the  King  and  Constitutionalists. 
He  took  care  that  Louis  should  profit  nothing  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity.  He  affected  to  prophesy  disasters  to  the 
ill-provided  and  ill-disciplined  armies  of  France,  and 
cast  the  blame  beforehand  on  the  known  treachery  of 
the  King  and  the  Royalists,  the  arbitrary  designs  of 
La  Fayette  and  the  Constitutionalists,  and  the  doubt- 
ful  patriotism  of  Brissot  and  Condorcet.  His  ar- 
guments retarded,  though  they  could  not  stop,  the 
declaration  of  war,  which  probably  they  were  not  in- 
tended seriously  to  prevent ;  and  the  most  violent 
and  sanguinary  of  men  obtained  a  temporary  charac- 
ter for  love  of  humanity,  by  adding  hypocrisy  to 
his  other  vices.  The  Jacobins  in  general,  notwith- 
standing Robespierre's  remonstrances,  moved  by  the 
same  motives  which  operated  with  the  Brissotins,  de- 
clared ultimately  in  favour  of  hostilities. 

The  resolution  for  war,  therefore,  predominated  in 
the  Assembly,  and  two  preparatory  measures  served, 
as  it  were,  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the  King  on  the 
subject,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  he  was  disposed  to 
adhere  to  the  Constitutional  government  which  he 
had  accepted,  against  those  who,  in  his  name,  seem- 
ed prepared  by  force  of  arms  to  restore  the  old  sys- 
tem of  monarchy.  Two  decrees  were  passed  against 
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the  emigrants  in  the  Assembly.*  The  first  was  di- 
rected against  the  King's  brother,  and  summoned 
Xavier  Stanislaus,  Prince  of  France,  to  return  into 
France  in  two  months,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  his 
right  to  the  regency.  The  King  consented  to  this 
decree — he  could  not,  indeed,  dissent  from  it  with 
consistency,  being,  as  he  had  consented  to  be,  the 
holder  of  the  crown  under  a  constitution,  against  which 
his  exiled  brother  had  publicly  declared  war.  The 
second  decree  denounced  death  against  all  emigrants 
who  should  be  found  assembled  in  arms  on  the  1st 
of  January  next.  The  right  of  a  nation  to  punish 
with  extreme  pains  those  of  its  native  subjects  who 
bear  arms  against  her,  has  never  been  disputed.  But 
although  on  great  changes  of  the  state,  the  vanquish- 
ed party,  when  essaying  a  second  struggle,  stand  in 
the  relation  of  rebels  against  the  existing  government, 
yet  there  is  generally  wisdom  as  well  as  humanity, 
in  delaying  to  assert  this  right  in  its  rigour,  until 
such  a  period  shall  have  elapsed,  as  shall  at  once 
have  established  the  new  government  in  a  confirmed 
state  of  possession,  and  given  those  attached  to  the 
old  one  time  to  forget  their  habits  and  predilections 
in  its  favour. 

Under  this  defence,  Louis  ventured  to  use  the 
sole  constitutional  weapon  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted. He  refused  his  consent  to  the  decree. 


*  9th  November,  1701. 
VOL.  I. 
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Sensible  of  the  unpopularity  attending  this  rejection, 
the  King  endeavoured  to  qualify  it,  by  issuing  a  se- 
vere proclamation  against  the  emigrants,  counter- 
manding their  proceedings  ; — which  was  only  consi- 
dered as  an  act  of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy. 

The  decree  last  proposed,  jarred  necessarily  on 
the  heart  and  sensibility  of  Louis— the  next  affected 
his  religious  scruples.  The  National  Assembly  had 
produced  a  schism  in  the  church,  by  imposing  on  the 
clergy  a  constitutional  oath,  inconsistent  with  their 
religious  vows.  The  philosophers  in  the  present  Le- 
gislative Body,  with  all  the  intolerance  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  objecting  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  resolved  to  render  the  breach  irreparable. 

They  had,  they  thought,  the  opportunity  of  stri- 
king a  death's  blow  at  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
they  remembered  that  the  watch- word  applied  by  the 
Encyclopedists  to  Christianity,  had  been  Ecrasez 
rinfame.  The  proposed  decree  bore,  that  such 
priests  as  refused  the  Constitutional  oath  should  for- 
feit the  pension  allowed  them  for  subsistence,  when 
the  state  seized  upon  the  estates  of  the  clergy  ;  that 
they  should  be  put  into  a  state  of  surveillance,  in  the 
several  departments  where  they  resided,  and  banish- 
ed from  France  the  instant  they  excited  any  religi- 
xms  dissensions. 

A  prince,  with  the  genuine  principles  of  philoso- 
phy, would  have  rejected  this  law  as  unjust  and  in- 
tolerant ;  but  Louis  had  stronger  motives  to  inter- 
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pose  his  constitutional  Veto,  as  a  Catholic  Christian 
whose  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  assent 
to  the  persecution  of  the  faithful  servants  of  his 
church.  He  refused  his  assent  to  this  decree  also. 

In  attempting  to  shelter  the  emigrants  and  the  re- 
cusant churchmen,  the  King  cnly  rendered  himself 
the  more  immediate  object  of  the  popular  resentment. 
His  compassion  for  the  former  was  probably  mingled 
with  a  secret  wish,  that  the  success  of  their  arms 
might  relieve  him  from  his  present  restraint ;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  a  motive  easily  imputed  and  difficult  to 
be  disproved.  He  was,  therefore,  represented  to  his 
people  as  in  close  union  with  the  bands  of  exiled 
Frenchmen,  who  menaced  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom, and  were  about  to  accompany  the  foreign  ar- 
mies on  their  march  to  the  metropolis.  The  royal 
rejection  of  the  decree  against  the  orthodox  clergy 
was  imputed  to  Louis's  superstition,  and  his  desire  of 
rebuilding  an  ancient  Gothic  hierarchy  unworthy  of 
an  enlightened  age.  In  short,  that  was  now  made  ma- 
nifest, which  few  wise  men  had  ever  doubted,  name- 
ly, that  so  soon  as  the  King  should  avail  himself  of 
his  constitutional  right,  in  resistance  to  the  popular 
will,  he  was  sure  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  both  his 
crown  and  life. 

Meantime  this  danger  was  accelerated  by  the  con- 
sequences of  a  dissension  in  the  royal  cabinet.  It  will 
scarce  be  believed,  that  situations  in  the  ministry  of 
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France,  so  precarious  in  its  tenure,  so  dangerous  in 
its  possession,  so  enfeebled  in  its  authority,  should 
have  been  even  at  this  time  the  object  of  ambition  ; 
and  that  to  possess  such  momentary  and  doubtful 
eminence,  men,  and  wise  men  too,  employed  all  the 
usual  arts  of  intrigue  and  circumvention,  by  which  ri- 
val statesmen,  under  settled  governments  and  in  peace- 
ful times,  endeavour  to  undermine  and  supplant  each 
other.  We  have  heard  of  criminals  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  who  asserted  with  obstinacy  the  dignity  of 
their  clans,  when  the  only  test  of  pre-eminence  was  the 
priority  of  execution.  We  have  read,  too,  of  the  fatal 
raft,  where  shipwrecked  men  in  the  midst  of  the  At- 
lantic contended  together  with  mortal  strife  for  equally 
useless  preferences.  But  neither  case  is  equal  in  ex- 
travagance to  the  conduct  of  those  rivals,  who  strug- 
gled for  power  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1792, 
when,  take  what  party  they  would,  the  jealousy  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  far  more  fatal  proscription  of  the 
Jacobins,  was  sure  to  be  the  reward  of  their  labours. 
So,  however,  it  was,  and  the  fact  serves  to  show,  that 
a  day  of  power  is  more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  am- 
bition, than  a  life-time  of  ease  and  safety. 

De  Lessart,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  al- 
ready mentioned,  had  wished  to  avoid  war,  and  had 
fed  Leopold  and  his  ministers  with  hopes,  that  the 
King  would  be  able  to  establish  a  constitutional 
power  superior  to  that  of  the  dreadful  Jacobins.  The 
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Compte  de  Narbonne,  on  the  other  side,  being  Mi- 
nister of  War,  was  desirous  to  forward  the  views  of 
La  Fayette,  who,  as  we  have  said,  longed  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  To  obtain  his  rival's  dis- 
grace, Narbonne  combined  with  La  Fayette  and 
other  generals  to  make  public  the  opposition  which 
De  Lessart  and  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  ministers 
had  opposed  to  the  declaration  of  hostilities.  Louis, 
justly  incensed  at  an  appeal  to  the  public  from  the 
interior  of  his  own  cabinet,  displaced  Narbonne. 

The  Legislative  Body  immediately  fell  on  De 
Lessart.  He  was  called  to  stand  on  his  defence, 
and  imprudently  laid  before  the  Assembly  his  cor- 
respondence with  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  minister. 
In  their  communications  De  Lessart  and  Kaunitz 
had  spoken  with  respect  of  the  Constitution,  and  with 
moderation  even  of  their  most  obnoxious  measures  ; 
but  they  had  reprobated  the  violence  of  the  Jacobins 
and  Cordeliers,  and  stigmatized  the  usurpations  of 
those  clubs  over  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the 
state,  whom  they  openly  insulted  and  controlled. 
These  moderate  sentiments  formed  the  real  source  of 
De  Lessart^s  fall.  He  was  attacked  on  all  sides — by 
the  party  of  Narbonne  and  his  friends  from  rivalry — 
by  Brissot  and  his  followers  from  policy,  and  in  order 
to  remove  a  minister  too  much  of  a  royalist  for  their 
purpose — by  the  Jacobins,  from  hatred  and  revenge. 
Yet  when  Brissot  condescended  upon  the  following 
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evidence  of  his  guilt,  argument  and  testimony  against 
him  must  have  indeed  been  scarce.  De  Lessart,  with 
the  view  of  representing  the  present  affairs  of  France 
under  the  most  softened  point  of  view  to  the  Empe- 
ror, had  assured  him  that  the  Constitution  of  1791 
was  firmly  adhered  to  by  a  majority  of  the  nation. 
"  Hear  the  atrocious  calumniator  !"  said  the  accuser. 
"  The  inference  is  plain.  He  dares  to  insinuate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  minority,  which  is  not  attached  to  the  Con- 
stitution." *  Another  accusation,  which  in  like  manner 
was  adopted  as  valid  by  the  acclamation  of  the  As- 
sembly, was  formed  thus.  A  most  horrible  massacre 
had  taken  place  during  the  tumults  which  attended 
the  union  of  Avignon  with  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Vergniaud,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Brissot,  alle- 
ged, that  if  the  decree  of  union  had  been  early  enough 
sent  to  Avignon,  the  dissensions  would  not  have 
taken  place  ;  and  he  charged  upon  the  unhappy  De 
Lessart,  that  he  had  not  instantly  transmitted  the 
official  intelligence.  Now  the  decree  of  reunion  was, 


*  This  strange  argument  reminds  us  of  an  Essay  read  before  a 
literary  society  in  dispraise  of  the  east  wind,  which  the  author  sup- 
ported by  quotations  from  every  poem  or  popular  work,  in  which 
Eurus  is  the  subject  of  invective.  The  learned  auditors  sustained  the 
first  part  of  this  infliction  with  becoming  fortitude,  but  declined  sub- 
mitting to  the  second,  understanding  that  the  accomplished  author 
had  there  fortified  himself  by  the  numerous  testimonies  of  almost  all 
poets  in  favour  of  the  west,  and  which,  with  logic  similar  to  that  of 
Monsieur  Brissot  in  the  text,  he  regarded  as  indirect  testimony 
against  the  east  wind. 
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as  the  orator  knew,  delayed  on  account  of  the  King's 
scruples  to  accede  to  what  seemed  an  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Church ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  could 
no  more  have  prevented  the  massacre  of  Avignon, 
which  was  conducted  by  that  same  Jourdain,  called 
Coupe-tete,  the  Bearded  Man  of  the  march  to  Ver- 
sailles, than  the  subsequent  massacre  of  Paris,  per- 
petrated by  similar  agents.  The  orator  well  knew 
this ;  yet,  with  eloquence  as  false  as  his  logic,  he  sum- 
moned the  ghosts  of  the  murdered  from  the  glaciere, 
in  which  their  mangled  remains  had  been  piled,  to 
bear  witness  against  the  minister,  to  whose  culpable 
neglect  they  owed  their  untimely  fate.  All  the  while 
he  was  imploring  for  justice  on  the  head  of  a  man,  who 
was  undeniably  ignorant  and  innocent  of  the  crime, 
Vergniaud  and  his  friends  secretly  meditated  extend- 
ing the  mantle  of  safety  over  the  actual  perpetra- 
tors of  the  massacre,  by  a  decree  of  amnesty ;  so  that 
the  whole  charge  against  De  Lessart  can  only  be 
termed  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy  and  cruelty.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  discussion,  Gauchon,  an  orator 
of  the  suburb  of  Saint  Antoine,  in  which  lay  the 
strength  of  the  Jacobin  interest,  had  already  pro- 
nounced  sentence  in  the  cause,  at  the  very  bar  of  the 
Assembly  which  was  engaged  in  trying  it.  "  Roy- 
alty may  be  struck  out  of  the  Constitution,"  said  the 
demagogue,  "  but  the  unity  of  the  Legislative  Body 
defies  the  touch  of  time.  Courtiers,  ministers,  kings, 
VOL.  i.  u 
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and  their  civil  lists,  may  pass  away,  but  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  and  the  pikes  which  enforce  it, 
are  perpetual." 

This  was  touching  the  root  of  the  matter.  De 
Lessart  was  a  royalist,  though  a  timid  and  cautious 
one,  and  he  was  to  be  punished  as  an  example  to  such 
ministers  as  should  dare  to  attach  themselves  to  their 
sovereign  and  his  personal  interest.  A  decree  of  ac- 
cusation was  passed  against  him,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Orleans  to  be  tried  before  the  High  Court  there. 
Other  Royalists  of  distinction  were  committed  to  the 
same  prison,  and,  in  the  fatal  month  of  September, 
3  792,  were  involved  in  the  same  dreadful  fate. 

Pethion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  appeared  next  day 
at  the  bar,  at  the  head  of  the  municipality,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Assembly  on  a  great  act  of  justice, 
which  he  declared  resembled  one  of  those  thunder- 
storms by  which  nature  purifies  the  atmosphere  from 
noxious  vapours.  The  ministry  was  dissolved  by 
this  severe  blow  on  one  of  the  wisest,  at  least  one  of 
the  most  moderate,  of  its  members.  Narbonne,  and 
the  Constitutional  party  who  had  espoused  his  cause, 
were  soon  made  sensible,  that  he  or  they  were  to  gain 
nothing  by  the  impeachment,  to  which  their  intrigues 
led  the  way.  Their  claims  to  share  the  spoils  of  the 
displaced  ministry  were  passed  over  with  contempt, 
and  the  King  was  compelled,  in  order  to  have  the 
least  chance  of  obtaining  a  hearing  from  the  Assem- 
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bly,  to  select  his  ministers  from  the  Brissotin,  or 
Girondist  faction,  who,  though  averse  to  the  existence 
of  a  monarchy,  and  desiring  a  republic  instead,  had 
still  somewhat  more  of  principle  and  morals  than  the 
mere  Revolutionists  and  Jacobins,  who  were  altoge- 
ther destitute  of  both. 

With  the  fall  of  De  Lessart,  all  chance  of  peace 
*  vanished,  as  indeed  it  had  been  gradually  disappear- 
ing before  that  event.  The  demands  of  the  Austrian 
court  went  now,  when  fully  explained,  so  far  back 
upon  the  Revolution,  that  a  peace  negotiated  upon 
such  terms,  must  have  laid  France  and  all  its  va- 
rious parties,  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few 
of  the  first  Assembly,)  at  the  foot  of  the  sovereign, 
.and,  what  might  be  more  dangerous,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  restored  emigrants.  The  Emperor  demanded 
the  establishment  of  monarchy  in  France,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Royal  Declaration  of  23d  June,  1789, 
which  had  been  generally  rejected  by  the  Tiers  Etat 
when  offered  to  them  by  the  King.  He  farther  de- 
manded, the  restoration  of  the  effects  of  the  Church, 
and  that  the  German  Princes  having  rights  in  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine  should  be  replaced  in  those  rights, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  received  these  extrava- 
gant terms  as  an  insult  on  the  national  dignity ;  and 
the  King,  whateve;  might  be  his  sentiments  as  an  in- 
dividual, could  not,  on  this  occasion,  dispense  with  the 
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duty  his  office  as  Constitutional  Monarch  imposed  on 
him.  Louis,  therefore,  had  the  melancholy  task  of* 
proposing  to  an  Assembly,  filled  with  the  enemies  of 
his  throne  and  person,  a  declaration  of  war  against 
his  brother-in-law  the  Emperor,  in  his  capacity  of 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  involving,  as  matter 
of  course,  a  civil  war  with  his  own  two  brothers,  who 
had  taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  that  part  of  his  sub- 
jects from  birth  and  principle  the  most  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  their  sovereign's  person,  and  who, 
if  they  had  faults  towards  France,  had  committed 
them  in  love  to  him. 

The  proposal  was  speedily  agreed  to  by  the  As- 
sembly ;  for  the  Constitutionalists  saw  their  best  re- 
maining chance  for  power  was  by  obtaining  victory  on 
the  frontiers, — the  Girondists  had  need  of  war,  as  what 
must  necessarily  lead  the  way  to  an  alteration  in  the 
constitution,  and  the  laying  aside  the  regal  govern- 
ment,— and  the  Jacobins,  whose  chief,  Robespierre, 
had  just  objected  enough  to  give  him  the  character 
and  credit  of  a  prophet  if  any  reverses  were  sustained, 
resisted  the  war  no  longer,  but  remained  armed  and 
watchful,  to  secure  the  advantage  of  events  as  they 
might  occur. 

•  20th  April,  1702. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Defeats  of  the  French  on  the  Frontier. — Decay  of  the  Party 
of  Constitutionalists — They  form  the  Club  of  Feuillans,  and 
are  dispersed  by  the  Jacobins  forcibly. — The  Ministry — 
Dumouriez — Versatility  of  his  Character. — Breach  of  Con- 
fidence betwixt  the  King  and  his  Ministers. — Dissolution 
of  the  King's  Constitutional  Guard. — Extravagant  mea- 
sures of  Ihe  .Jacobins — Alarms  of  the  Girondists. — Depart- 
mental army  proposed. — King  puts  his  Veto  on  the  Decree, 
•against  Dumouriess  Representations. — Decree  against  the 
Recusant  Priests — King  refuses  it. — Letter  of  the  Ministers 
to  the  King — He  dismisses  Roland,  Claviere,  and  Servan.— 
Dumouriez,  Duranton,  and  Laco&te,  appointed  in  their 
stead. — King  ratifies  the  Decree  concerning  the  Depart- 
mental Army. — Dumouriez  retorts  against  the  late  Mini- 
sters in  the  Assembly — Resigns,  and  departs  for  the  Fron- 
tiers.— -New  Ministers  named  from  the  Constitutionalists. 
— Insurrection  of  the  20th  of  June. — Armed  Mob  intrude 
into  'the  Assembly — Thence  into  the  Tuilleries. — Assembly 
send  a  Deputation  to  the  Palace — And  the  Mob  disperse. — 
La  Fayette  repairs  to  Paris — Remonstrates  in  favour  of 
the  King — But  is  compelled  to  return  to  the  Frontiers,  and 
leave  him  to  his  fate. — Marseillois  appear  in  Paris.— Duke 
of  Brunswick's  Manifesto, — Its  Operation  against  the  King. 

IT  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tail of  military  events.     It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
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the  first  results  of  the  war  were  more  disastrous  than 
could  have  been  expected,  even  from  the  want  of 
discipline  and  state  of  mutiny  in  which  this  call  to 
arms  found  the  troops  of  France.  If  Austria,  never 
quick  at  improving  an  opportunity,  had  possessed 
more  forces  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  or  had  even 
pressed  her  success  with  the  troops  she  had,  events 
might  have  occurred  to  influence,  if  not  to  alter,  the 
fortunes  of  France  and  her  King.  They  were  inac- 
tive, however,  and  La  Fayette,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  exerted  himself,  not  without  effect,  to 
rally  the  spirits  of  the  French,  and  infuse  discipline 
and  confidence  into  their  ranks.  But  he  was  able  to 
secure  no  success  of  so  marked  a  character  as  to  cor- 
respond with  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  Ame- 
rica ;  so  that  as  the  Austrians  were  few  in  number, 
and  not  very  decisive  in  their  movements,  the  war 
seemed  to  languish  on  both  sides. 

In  Paris,  the  absence  of  La  Fayette  had  removed 
the  main  stay  from  the  Constitutional  interest,  which 
were  now  nearly  reduced  to  that  state  of  nullity  to 
which  they  had  themselves  reduced  the  party,  first 
of  pure  Royalists,  and  then  that  of  the  Moderes,  or 
friends  of  limited  monarchy,  in  the  first  Assembly. 
The  wealthier  classes,  indeed,  continued  a  fruitless 
attachment  to  the  Constitutionalists,  which  gradually 
diminished  with  their  decreased  power  to  protect  their 
friends.  At  length  this  became  so  contemptible,  that 
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their  enemies  were  emboldened  to  venture  upon  an 
insult,  which  showed  how  little  they  were  disposed  to 
keep  measures  with  a  feeble  adversary. 

Among  other  plans,  by  which  they  hoped  to  coun- 
terpoise the  omnipotence  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  the 
Constitutionalists  had  established  a  counter  associa- 
tion, termed,  from  its  place  of  meeting,  Les  Feuil- 
lans.  In  this  Club, — which  included  about  two 
hundred  members  of  the  Legislative  Body,  the 
ephemeral  rival  of  the  great  Jacobinical  forge  in 
which  the  Revolutionists  had  their  strength  and 
fabricated  their  thunders, — there  was  more  eloquence, 
argument,  learning,  and  wit,  than  was  necessary ;  but 
the  Feuillans  wanted  the  terrible  power  of  exciting 
the  popular  passions,  which  the  orators  of  the  Jaco- 
bin Club  possessed  and  wielded  at  pleasure.  These 
opposed  factions  might  be  compared  to  two  swords, 
of  which  one  had  a  gilded  and  ornamented  hilt,  but 
a  blade  formed  of  glass  or  other  brittle  substance, 
while  the  brazen  handle  of  the  other  corresponded 
in  strength  and  coarseness  to  the  steel  of  the  weapon 
itself.  When  two  such  weapons  come  into  collision, 
the  consequence  may  be  anticipated,  and  it  was  so 
with  the  opposite  clubs.  The  Jacobins,  after  many 
preparatory  insults,  went  down  upon  and  assailed 
their  adversaries  with  open  force,  insulting  and  dis- 
persing them  with  blows  and  violence ;  while  Pe- 
thion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  consoled  the  fugitives,  by  assuring  them 
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that  the  law  indeed  protected  them,  but  the  people 
having  pronounced  against  them,  it  was  not  for  him 
to  enforce  the  behests  of  the  law  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  tha;t  people,  from  whom  the  law  originated. 
A  goodly  medicine  for  their  aching  bones  ! 

The  Constitutional  party,  amidst  their  general  hu- 
miliation, had  lost  almost  all  influence  in  the  minis- 
try, and  could  only  communicate  with  the  King  un- 
derhand, and  in  a  secret  manner,— as  if  they  had  been 
in  fact  his  friends  and  partizans,  not  the  causes  of, 
or  willing  consenters  to,  his  present  imprisoned  and 
disabled  condition.  Of  six  ministers,  by  whom  De 
Lessart  and  his  comrades  had  been  replaced,  the 
husband  of  Madame  Roland,  and  two  Bothers,  Ser- 
van  and  Claviere,  were  zealous  republicans ;  Duran- 
thon  and  Lacoste  were  moderate  in  their  politics,  but 
timorous  in  character ;  the  sixth,  Dumouriez,  who 
held  the  war  department,  was  the  personal  rival  of  La 
Fayette,  both  in  civil  and  military  matters,  and  the 
enemy,  therefore,  of  the  Constitutional  party.  It  is 
now,  for  the  first  time,  that  we  mention  one  of  those 
names  renowned  in  military  history,  which  had  the 
address  to  attract  Victory  to  the  French  banners,  to 
which  she  so  long  appeared  to  adhere  without  sha- 
dow of  changing.  Dumouriez  passed  early  from  the 
scene,  but  left  his  name  strongly  written  in  the  an- 
nals of  France. 

Dumcuriez  was  little  in  person,  out  full  of  viva- 
city and  talent ;  a  brave  soldier,  having  distinguished 
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himself  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  Poland  ;  an  able 
and  skilful  intriguer,  and  well  fitted  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  times  of  public  confusion.  He  has 
never  been  supposed  to  possess  any  great  firmness  of 
principle,  whether  public  or  private ;  but  a  soldier's 
honour,  and  a  soldier's  frankness,  together  with  the 
habits  of  good  society,  led  him  to  contemn  and  hate 
the  sordid  treachery,  cruelty,  and  cynicism  of  the 
Jacobins ;  while  his  wit  and  common  sense  enabled 
him  to  see  through  and  deride  the  affected  and  pe- 
dantic fanaticism  of  republican  zeal  of  the  Girond- 
ists, who,  he  plainly  saw,  were  amusing  themselves 
with  schemes  to  which  the  country  of  France,  the  age, 
and  the  state  of  manners,  were  absolutely  opposed. 
Thus,  he  held  the  situation  of  minister  at  war,  co- 
quetting with  all  parties  ;  wearing  one  evening  in  the 
Jacobin  Club  the  red  nightcap,  which  was  the  badge 
of  breechless  freedom,  and  the  next,  with  better  since- 
rity, advising  the  King  how  he  might  avoid  the  ap- 
proaching evils ;  though  the  by-roads  he  pointed  out 
were  often  too  indirect  to  be  trodden  by  the  good 
and  honest  prince,  to  whom  Providence  had,  in  Du- 
mouriez,  assigned  a  counsellor  better  fitted  to  a  less 
scrupulous  sovereign.  The  King  nevertheless  reposed 
considerable  confidence  in  the  general,  wliich,  if  not 
answered  with  all  the  devotion  of  loyalty,  was  at 
least  never  betrayed. 

The  Republican  ministers  were  scarce  qualified 
by  their  talents,  to  assume  the  air  of  Areopagitcs,  or 
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Roman  tribunes.  Roland,  by  himself,  was  but  a 
tiresome  pedant,  and  he  could  not  bring  his  wife  to 
the  cabinet  council,  although  it  is  said  she  attempt- 
ed to  make  her  way  to  the  ministerial  dinners.*  His 
colleagues  were  of  the  same  character,  and  affected  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  King  a  stoical  contempt  of 
the  forms  of  the  court,  although,  in  effect,  these  are 
like  other  courtesies  of  society,  which  it  costs  little  to 
observe,  and  is  brutal  to  neglect,  f  Besides  petty 
insults  of  this  sort,  there  was  a  total  want  of  confi- 
dence on  both  sides,  in  the  intercourse  betwixt  them 
and  the  King.  If  the  ministers  were  desirous  to 
penetrate  his  sentiments  on  any  particular  subject, 
Louis  evaded  them  by  turning  the  discourse  on  mat- 
ters of  vague  and  general  import  ;  and  did  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  press  them  to  adopt  any  particular  mea 
sure,  they  were  cold  and  reserved,  and  excused  them- 
selves under  the  shelter  of  their  personal  responsibi- 
lity. Indeed,  how  was  it  possible  that  confidence 
could  exist  betwixt  the  King  and  his  Republican  mi- 


•  So  says  Des  Ferrieres,  and  pretends  that  Madame  Roland's 
pretensions  to  be  presented  at  the  ministerial  parties  being  rejected, 
was  the  first  breach  to  the  amicable  understanding  of  the  ministers. 
But  nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  Madame  Roland's  Me- 
moires,  and  we  are  confident  she  would  have  recorded  it,  had  the  fact 
been  accurate. 

+  When  Roland,  whose  dress  was  somewhat  like  that  of  a  Qua- 
ker, appeared  at  court  in  shoe-strings,  the  usher  approached  him 
with  a  severe  look,  and  addressed  him,  "  How,  sir,  no  buckles !" — 
"  Ah,"  said  Dumouriez,  who  laughed  at  all  and  at  everything,  "  all 
is  lost." 
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nibters,  when  the  principal  object  of  the  latter  was  to 
procure  the  abolition  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  when 
the  former  was  completely  aware  that  such  was  their 
purpose  ? 

The  first  step  adopted  by  the  factions  of  Girond- 
ists and  Jacobins,  who  moved  towards  the  same  ob- 
ject side  by  side,  though  not  hand  in  hand,  was  to 
deprive  the  King  of  a  guard,  assigned  him  by  the 
Constitution,  in  lieu  of  his  disbanded  Gardes  de 
Corps.  It  was,  indeed,  of  doubtful  loyalty,  being 
partly  levied  from  soldiers  of  the  line,  partly  from 
the  citizens,  and  imbued  in  many  cases  with  the  re- 
volutionary spirit  of  the  day  ;  but  they  were  officer- 
ed by  persons  selected  for  their  attachment  to  the 
King,,  and  even  their  name  of  Guards  expressed  and 
inspired  an  esprit  de  corps,  which  might  be  formid- 
able. Various  causes  of  suspicion  were  alleged  against 
this  guard — that  they  kept  in  their  barracks  a  white 
flag  (which  proved  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  cake 
presented  to  them  by  the  Dauphin)<— that  their  sword- 
hilts  were  formed  into  the  fashion  of  a  cock,  which 
» announced  some  anti-revolutionary  enigma— that  at- 
tempts were  made  to  alienate  them  from  the  Assem- 
bly, and  fix  their  affections  on  the  King.  The  guard 
contained  several  spies,  who  had  taken  that  service 
for  the  purpose  of  betraying  its  secrets  to  the  Jaco- 
bins. Three  or  four  of  these  men,  produced  at  the 
bar,  affirmed  much  that  was,  and  much  that  was  not 
true ;  and  amid  the  causes  they  had  for  distrusting 
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the  King,  and  their  reasons  for  desiring  to  weaken 
him,  the  Assembly  decreed  the  reduction  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Guard.  The  King  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  not  to  oppose  his  Veto,  and  was  thus  left 
almost  totally  undefended  to  the  next  blast  of  the 
revolutionary  tempest. 

Every  successive  proceeding  of  the  factions  tended 
to  show  more  strongly,  that  the  storm  was  speedily  to 
arise.  The  invention  of  the  Jacobins  exhausted  itself 
in  proposing  and  adopting  revolutionary  measures  so 
extravagant,  that  very  shame  prevented  the  Girond- 
ists from  becoming  parties  to  them.  Such  was  the 
carrying  the  atrocious  cut-throat  Jourdain  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Avignon,  where  he  had  piled 
eighty  carcases  into  a  glaciere  in  the  course  of  one 
night.  A  less  atrocious,  but  not  less  insolent  proceed- 
ing, was  the  feast  given  in  honour  of  the  regiment  of 
Chateau  Vaux,  whose  mutiny  had  been  put  down  at 
Nancy  by  Monsieur  de  Bouille,  acting  under  the  ex- 
press decree  of  the  first  National  Assembly. 

In  a  word,  understanding  much  better  than  the 
Brissotins  the  taste  of  the  vulgar  for  what  was  most 
violent,  gross,  and  exaggerated,  the  Jacobins  purvey- 
ed for  them  accordingly,  filled  their  ears  with  the 
most  incredible  reports,  and  gulled  their  eyes  by  the 
most  absurd  pageants. 

The  Girondists,  retaining  some  taste  and  some 
principle,  were  left  far  behind  in  the  race  of  vulgar 
popularity,  where  he  that  throws  off*  every  mark  of 
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decency  bids  most  fair  to  gain  the  prize.  They  beheld 
with  mortification  feats  which  they  could  not  emu- 
late, and  felt  that  their  own  assertions  of  their  at- 
tachment to  freedom,  emphatic  as  they  were,  seem- 
ed  cold  and  spiritless  compared  to  the  extravagant 
and  flaming  declamations  of  the  Jacobins.  They  re- 
garded with  envy  the  advantages  which  their  rivals 
acquired  by  those  exaggerated  proceedings,  and  were 
startled  to  find  how  far  they  were  like  to  be  outstrip- 
ped by  those  uncompromising  and  unhesitating  de- 
magogues. The  Girondists  became  sensible  that  a 
Struggle  approached,  in  which,  notwithstanding  their 
strength  in  the  Assembly,  they  must  be  vanquished, 
unless  they  could  raise  up  some  body  of  forces,  en- 
tirely dependent  on  themselves,  to  be  opposed  in 
time  of  need  to  the  Jacobin  insurgents.  This  was 
indeed  essentially  necessary  to  their  personal  safety, 
and  to  the  stability  of  their  power.  If  they  looked  to 
the  National  Guard,  they  found  such  of  that  body  as 
were  no  longer  attached  to  La  Fayette  wearied  of 
revolutions,  unmoved  by  the  prospect  of  a  repub- 
lic, and  only  desirous  to  protect  their  shops  and  pro- 
perty. If  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  lower  orders, 
and  especially  the  suburbs,  the  myriads  of  pikemen 
which  they  could  pour  forth  were  all  devoted  to  the 
Jacobins,  from  whom  their  leaders  received  orders 
and  regular  pay. 

The  scheme  of  a  departmental  army  was  resorted 
to  by  the  Girondists  as  the  least  startling,  yet  most 
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certain  mode  of  bringing  together  a  military  force 
sufficient  to  support  the  schemes  of  the  new  admini- 
stration. Five  men  were  to  be  furnished  by  every 
canton  in  France,  which  would  produce  a  body  of 
20,000  troops,  to  be  armed  and  trained  under  the 
walls  of  Paris.  This  force  was  to  serve  as  a  central 
army  to  reinforce  the  soldiers  on  the  frontier,  and 
maintain  order  in  the  capital,  as  occasion  should  de- 
mand. The  measure,  proposed  by  the  Girondists, 
was  unexpectedly  furthered  by  the  Jacobins,  who 
plainly  saw,  that  through  the  means  of  their  affiliated 
societies,  which  existed  in  every  canton,  they  would 
be  able  to  dictate  the  choice  of  so  large  a  part  of  the 
departmental  army,  that,  when  assembled,  it  should 
add  to  the  power  of  their  insurrectionary  bands  at 
Paris,  instead  of  controlling  them. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  were  disposed  to  consider 
this  concourse  of  undisciplined  troops  under  the  walls 
of  the  city  as  dangerous  to  its  safety,  and  an  insult 
to  the  National  Guard,  hitherto  thought  adequate  to 
the  defence  of  the  metropolis.  They  petitioned  the 
Assembly  against  the  measure,  and  even  invoked  the 
King  to  reject  the  decree,  when  it  should  pass  through 
that  body. 

To  this  course  Louis  was  himself  sufficiently  in- 
clined, for  neither  he  nor  any  one  doubted  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Girondists  was  to  bring  together 
such  an  army,  as  would  enable  them  to  declare  their 
beloved  republic  without  fear  of  La  Fayette,  even  if 
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he  should  find  himself  able  to  bring  the  army  which 
he  commanded  to  his  own  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

Dumouriez  warned  Louis  against  following  this 
course  of  direct  opposition  to  the  Assembly.  He 
allowed,  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  proposal 
was  evident  to  every  thinking  person,  but  still  its 
ostensible  object  being  the  protection  of  the  coun- 
try and  capital,  the  King,  he  said,  would,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  be  regarded  as  a  favourer  of  the 
foreign  invasion,  if  he  objected  to  a  measure  repre- 
sented as  essential  to  the  protection  of  Paris.  He 
undertook,  as  Minister  of  War,  that  as  fast  as  a  few 
hundreds  of  the  departmental  forces  arrived,  he  would 
have  them  regimented  and  dismissed  to  the  frontier, 
where  their  assistance  was  more  necessary  than  at 
home.  But  all  his  remonstrances  on  this  subject  were 
in  vain.  Louis  resolved  at  all  risks  to  place  his  Veto 
on  the  measure.  He  probably  relied  on  the  feelings 
of  the  National  Guard,  of  which  one  or  two  divisions 
were  much  attached  to  him,  while  the  dispositions 
of  the  whole  had  been  certainly  ameliorated,  from 
their  fear  of  fresh  confusion  by  means  of  these  new 
levies.  Perhaps,  also,  the  King  could  not  bring 
himself  at  once  to  trust  the  versatile  disposition  of 
Dumouriez,  whose  fidelity,  however,  we  see  no  rea- 
son for  suspecting. 

Another  renewed  point  of  discussion  and  disagree- 
ment betwixt  the  King  and  his  ministers,  respected 
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the  recusant  clergy.  A  decree  was  passed  in  the  As- 
sembly, that  such  priests  as  might  be  convicted  of  a 
refusal  to  subscribe  the  oath  to  the  civil  Constitution, 
should  be  liable  to  deportation.  This  was  a  point  of 
Conscience  with  Louis,  and  was  probably  brought  for- 
ward in  order  to  hasten  him  into  a  resignation  of  the 
crown.  He  stood  firm  accordingly,  and  determined  to 
oppose  his  Veto  to  this  decree  also,  in  spite  at  once  of 
all  the  arguments  which  the  worldly  prudence  of  Du- 
mouriez  could  object,  and  of  the  urgency  of  the  Re- 
publican ministers. 

The  firm  refusal  of  the  King  disconcerted  the 
measures  of  the  Girondist  counsellors.  Madame  Ro- 
land undertook  to  make  the  too  scrupulous  monarch 
see  the  errors  of  his  ways  ;  and  composed,  in  name 
of  her  husband  and  two  of  his  colleagues,  a  long  let- 
ter, to  which  Dumotiriez  and  the  other  two  refused 
to  place  their  names.  It  was  written  in  what  the 
Citoyenne  termed  an  austere  tone  of  truth  ;  that  is 
to  say,  without  any  of  the  usual  marks  of  deference 
and  respect,  and  with  a  harshness  calculated  to  jar 
all  the  feelings,  affectionate  or  religious,  of  him  whom 
they  still  called  King.  Alas  !  the  severest  and  most 
offensive  truths,  however  late  in  reaching  the  ears  of 
powerful  and  prosperous  monarchs,  make  themselves 
sternly  loud  to  those  princes  who  are  captive  and  un- 
friended. Louis  might  have  replied  to  this  rude  ex- 
postulation like  the  knight  who  received  a  blow  from 
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an  enemy  when  lie  was  disarmed,  and  a  prisoner,  — 
"  There  is  little  bravery  in  this  now"  The  King, 
however,  gave  way  to  his  resentment  as  far  as  he  could. 
He  dismissed  Roland  and  the  other  two  ministers,  and 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  Dumouriez,  Duranthon, 
and  Lacoste,  to  retain  their  situations,  and  endeavour 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  he  had  deprived 
of  office  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  their  ad- 
herence, by  ratifying  the  decree  concerning  the  fede- 
ral or  departmental  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  on 
condition  that  they  should  rendezvous  at  Soissons, 
not  at  Paris.  On  the  decree  against  the  priests,  his 
resolution  continued  unmoved,  and  immovable.  Thus 
Religion,  which  had  for  half  a  century  been  so  slightly 
regarded  in  France,  at  length  interposed  her  influence 
in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  King  and  the  kingdom. 

The  three  discarded  ministers  affected  to  congra- 
tulate each  other  on  being  released  from  scenes  so 
uncongenial  to  their  republican  virtues  and  senti- 
ments, as  the  anti-chambers  of  a  court,  where  men 
were  forced  to  wear  buckles  instead  of  shoe-strings, 
or  xmdergo  the  frowns  of  ushers  and  masters  of  cere- 
monies, and  where  patriotic  tongues  were  compelled 
to  practise  court-language,  and  to  address  a  being 
of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  their  own,  with  the 
titles  of  Sire,  and  your  Majesty.  The  unhappy  pe- 
dants were  not  long  in  learning  that  there  are  con- 
straints worse  to  undergo  than  the  etiquette  of  a 
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court,  and  sterner  despots  to  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  a  republic,  than  the  good-humoured  and  lenient 
Louis.  As  soon  as  dismissed,  they  posted  to  the 
Assembly,  to  claim  the  applause  due  to  suffering  vir- 
tue, and  to  exhibit  their  letter  to  those  for  whose 
ears  it  was  really  written — the  sympathising  demo- 
crats and  the  tribunes. 

They  were  accordingly,  as  victims  of  their  de- 
mocratic zeal,  received  with  acclamation;  but  the 
triumph  of  those  who  bestowed  it,  was  unexpectedly 
qualified  and  diminished.  Dumouriez,  who  spoke 
fluently,  and  had  collected  proofs  for  such  a  moment, 
overwhelmed  the  Assembly  by  a  charge  of  total  ne- 
glect and  incapacity,  against  Roland  and  his  two 
colleagues.  He  spoke  of  unrecruited  armies,  ungar- 
risoned  forts,  unprovided  commissariats,  in  a  tone 
which  compelled  the  Assembly  to  receive  his  de- 
nunciations against  his  late  associates  in  the  mi- 
nistry. 

But  although  his  unpleasant  and  threatening  com- 
munications made  a  momentary  impression  on  the 
Assembly,  almost  in  spite  of  themselves,  the  wily 
and  variable  orator  saw  that  he  could  only  maintain 
his  ground  as  minister,  by  procuring,  if  possible, 
the  assent  of  the  King  to  the  decree  against  the  re- 
cusant clergy.  He  made  a  final  attempt,  along  with 
his  ephemeral  colleagues ;  stated  his  conviction, 
that  the  refusal  of  the  King,  if  persisted  in,  would 
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be  the  cause  of  insurrection ;  and,  finally,  tendered 
his  resignation,  in  case  their  urgent  advice  should 
be  neglected.  "  Think  not  to  terrify  me  by  threats," 
replied  Louis.  "  My  resolution  is  fixed."  Dumou- 
riez  was  not  a  man  to  perish  under  the  ruins  of  the 
throne  which  he  could  not  preserve.  His  resignation 
was  again  tendered  and  accepted,  not  without  marks 
of  sensibility  on  the  King's  part  and  his  own ;  and 
having  thus  saved  a  part  of  his  credit  with  the  As- 
sembly, who  respected  his  talents,  and  desired  to  use 
them  against  the  invaders,  he  departed  from  Paris 
to  the  frontiers,  to  lead  the  van  among  the  French 
victors. 

Louis  was  now  left  to  the  pitiless  storm  of  revo- 
lution, without  the  assistance  of  any  one  who  could 
in  the  least  assist  him  in  piloting  through  the  tem- 
pest. The  few  courtiers — or,  much  better  named— 
the  few  ancient  and  attached  friends,  who  remained 
around  his  person,  possessed  neither  talents  nor  in- 
fluence to  aid  him ;  they  could  but  lament  his  mis- 
fortunes and  share  his  ruin.  He  himself  expressed  a 
deep  conviction,  that  his  death  was  near  at  hand,  yet 
the  apprehension  neither  altered  his  firmness  upon 
points  to  which  he  esteemed  his  conscience  was  party, 
nor  changed  the  general  quiet  placidity  of  his  temper. 
A  negotiation  to  resign  his  crown  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  mode  which  remained,  affording  even  a  chance 
to  avert  his  fate ;  but  the  days  of  deposed  monarchs 
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are  seldom  loiig,  and  no  pledge  could  have  assured 
Louis  that  any  terms  which  the  Girondists  might 
grant,  would  have  been  ratified  by  their  sterner  and 
uncompromising  rivals  of  the  Jacobin  party.  These 
men  had  been  long  determined  to  make  his  body  the 
step  to  their  iniquitous  power.  They  affected  to 
feel  for  the  cause  of  the  people,  with  the  zeal  which 
goes  to  slaying.  They  had  heaped  upon  the  crown, 
and  its  unhappy  wearer,  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Revolution ;  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  show  that  they  were  serious  in  their  charge, 
by  rendering  Louis  a  sin-offering  for  the  nation. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  the  more  kingly  part  not  to  de- 
grade himself  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  but  to  await 
the  period  which  was  to  close  at  once  his  life  and  his 
reign.  He  named  his  last  ministry  from  the  dispirit- 
ed remnants  of  the  Constitutional  party,  which  still 
made  a  feeble  and  unsupported  struggle  against  the 
Girondists  and  Jacobins  in  the  Assembly.  They  did 
not  long  enjoy  their  precarious  office. 

The  factions  last  named  were  now  united  in  the 
purpose  of  precipitating  the  King  from  his  throne  by 
actual  and  direct  force.  The  voice  of  the  Girondists 
Vergniaud  had  already  proclaimed  in  the  Assembly. 
"  Terror,"  he  said,  "  must,  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple, burst  its  way  into  yonder  palace,  whence  she 
has  so  often  sallied  forth  at  the  command  of  mo- 
narchs." 
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Though  the  insurrection  was  resolved  upon,  and 
thus  openly  announced,  each  faction  was  jealous  of 
the  force  which  the  other  was  to  employ,  and  appre- 
hensive of  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  it  against 
themselves,  after  the  conquest  was  obtained.  But, 
however  suspicious  of  each  other,  they  were  still  more 
desirous  of  their  common  object,  the  destruction  of 
the  throne,  and  the  erection  of  a  republic,  which  the 
Brissotins  supposed  they  could  hold  under  their  rule, 
and  which  the  Jacobins  were  determined  to  retain 
under  their  misrule.  An  insurrection  was  at  length 
arranged,  which  had  all  the  character  of  that  which 
brought  the  King  a  prisoner  from  Versailles,  the  Ja- 
cobins being  the  prime  movers  of  their  desperate  fol- 
lowers, and  the  actors  on  both  occasions ;  while  the 
Girondists,  on  the  20th  June  1792,  hoped,  like  the 
Constitutionalists  on  the  6th  October  1789,  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  the  enterprize  which  their  own  force 
would  have  been  unable  to  accomplish.  The  com- 
munity, or  magistracy,  of  Paris,  which  was  entirely 
under  the  dominion  of  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  the 
Jacobins,  had  been  long  providing  for  such  an  en- 
terprize, and  under  pretext  that  they  were  arming  the 
lower  classes  against  invasion,  had  distributed  pikes 
and  other  weapons  to  the  rabble,  who  were  to  be  used 
on  this  occasion. 

On  the  20th  June,  the  sansculottes  of  the  suburbs 
of  Saint  Ma^eau  and  Saint  Antoine  assembled  to- 
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gether,  armed  with  pikes,  scythes,  hay-forks,  and 
weapons  of  every  description,  whether  those  actually 
forged  for  the  destruction  of  mankind,  or  those  which, 
invented  for  peaceful  purposes,  are  readily  converted 
by  popular  fury  into  offensive  arms.    They  seemed, 
notwithstanding  their  great  numbers,  to  act  under 
authority,  and  amid  their  cries,  their  songs,  their 
dances,  and  the  wild  intermixture  of  grotesque  and 
fearful  revel,  appeared  to  move  by  command,  and  to 
act  with  an  unanimity  that  gave  the  effect  of  order 
to  that  which  was  in  itself  confusion.     They  were 
divided  into  bodies,  and  had  their  leaders      Stand- 
ards also  were  displayed,  carefully  selected  to  ex- 
press the  character  and  purpose  of  the  wretches 
who  were  assembled  under  them.     One  ensign  was 
a  pair  of  tattered  breeches,  with  the  motto,  "  Vivent 
les Sans  Culottes"    Another  ensign-bearer,  dressed 
in  black,  carried  on  a  long  pole  a  hog's  harslet,  that 
is,  part  of  the  entrails  of  that  animal,  still  bloody, 
with  the  legend,  "  La  fressure  d'un  Aristocrat? 
This  formidable  assemblage  was  speedily  recruited 
by  the  mob  of  Paris,  to  an  immense  multitude,  whose 
language,  gestures,  and  appearance,  all  combined  to 
announce  some  violent  catastrophe. 

The  terrified  citizens,  afraid  of  general  pillage, 
concentrated  themselves, — not  to  defend  the  King 
or  protect  the  National  Assembly,  but  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Palais  Royale,  where  the  splendour 
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of  the  shops  was  most  likely  to  attract  the  cupidity 
of  the  sansculottes.  A  strong  force  of  armed  citizens 
guarded  all  the  avenues  to  this  temple  of  Mammon, 
and,  by  excluding  the  insurgents  from  its  precincts, 
showed  what  they  could  have  done  for  the  Hall  of 
the  Legislature,  or  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  had 
the  cause  of  either  found  favour  in  their  eyes. 

The  insurrection  rolled  on  to  the  Hall  of  the  As- 
sembly, surrounded  the  alarmed  deputies,  and  filled 
with  armed  men  every 'avenue  of  approach ;  talked  of 
a  petition  which  they  meant  to  present,  and  demand- 
ed to  file  through  the  Hall  to  display  the  force 
by  which  it  was  supported.  The  terrified  members 
had  nothing  better  to  reply,  than  by  a  request  that  the 
insurgents  should  only  enter  the  Assembly  by  a  repre- 
sentative deputation— at  least  that,  coming  in  a  body, 
they  should  leave  their  arms  behind.  The  formidable 
petitioners  laughed  at  both  proposals,  and  poured 
through  the  Hall,  shaking  in  triumph  their  insurrec- 
tionary weapons.  The  Assembly,  meanwhile,  made 
rather  an  ignoble  figure ;  and  their  attempts  to  pre- 
serve an  outward  appearance  of  indifference,  and 
even  of  cordiality  towards  their  foul  and  frightful 
visitants,  have  been  aptly  compared  to  a  band  of 
wretched  comedians,  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the 
resentment  of  a  brutal  and  incensed  audience.* 


*  It  may  be  alleged  in  excuse,  that  the  Assembly  had  no  resource 
but  submission..    VeU  brave  men  in  similar  circumstances  have,  by 
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From  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  the  populace 
rushed  to  the  Tuilleries.  Preparations  had  been 
made  for  defence,  and  several  bodies  of  troops  were 
judiciously  placed,  who,  with  the  advantages  afford- 
ed by  the  grates  and  walls,  might  have  defended 
their  posts  against  the  armed  rabble  which  ap- 
proached. But  there  was  neither  union,  loyalty,  nor 
energy,  in  those  to  whom  the  defence  was  intrusted, 
nor  did  the  King,  by  placing  himself  at  their  head, 
attempt  to  give  animation  to  their  courage. 

The  National  Guards  drew  off  at  the  command  of 
the  two  municipal  officers,  decked  with  their  scarfs 
of  office,  who  charged  them  not  to  oppose  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  grates  were  dashed  to  pieces 
with  sledge  hammers.  The  gates  of  the  palace  it- 
self were  shut,  but  the  rabble,  turning  a  cannon  upon 
them,  compelled  entrance,  and  those  apartments  of 


a  timely  exertion  of  spirit,  averted  similar  insolencies.  When  the 
furious  Anti-Catholic  mob  was  in  possession  of  the  avenues  to,  and 
even  the  lobbies  of,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1780,  General  Cosmo 
Gordon,  a  member  of  the  House,  went  up  to  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man under  whose  guidance  they  were  supposed  to  act,  and  address- 
ed him  thus  :  "  My  lord,  is  it  your  purpose  to  bring  your  rascally 
adherents  into  the  House  of  Commons  ? — for  if  so,  I  apprize  you, 
that  the  instant  one  of  them  enters,  I  pass  my  sword,  not  through  his 
body,  but  your  lordship's."  The  hint  was  sufficient,  and  the  mob 
was  directed  to  another  quarter.  Undoubtedly  there  were,  in  the 
French  Legislative  Assembly,  men  capable  of  conjuring  down  the 
storm  they  had  raised,  and  who  might  have  been  moved  to  do  so, 
had  any  man  of  courage  made  them  directly  and  personally  rcspon° 
siblc  for  the  consequences. 
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royal  magnificence,  so  long  the  pride  of  France,  were 
laid  open  to  the  multitude,  like  those  of  Troy  to  her 
invaders ; — 

Apparet  domus  intus,  et  atria  longa  patescunt, 
Apparent  Priami  et  veterum  penetralia  regura.* 

The  august  palace  of  the  proud  house  of  Bourbon 
lay  thus  exposed  to  the  rude  gaze,  and  vulgar  tread, 
of  a  brutal  and  ferocious  rabble.  Who  dared  have 
prophesied  such  an  event  to  the  royal  founders  of 
this  stately  pile,  to  the  chivalrous  Henry  of  Navarre, 
or  the  magnificent  Louis  XIV.  ! — The  door  of  the 
apartment  entering  into  the  vestibule  was  open- 
ed by  the  hands  of  Louis  himself,  the  ill-fated  re- 
presentative of  this  lofty  line.  He  escaped  with  dif- 
ficulty the  thrust  of  a  bayonet,  made  as  the  door  was 
in  the  act  of  expanding.  There  were  around  him  a 
handful  of  courtiers,  and  a  few  of  the  grenadiers  of 
the  National  Guard,  belonging  to  the  section  of 


*  Dryden  has  expanded  these  magnificent  lines,  without  expressing 
entirely  either  their  literal  meaning  or  their  spirit.  But  he  has  add- 
ed, as  usual,  beautiful  ideas  of  his  own,  equally  applicable  to  the 
scene  described  in  the  text : 

A  mighty  breach  is  made  ;  the  rooms  conceal'd 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  is  reveal' d ; 
The  halls  of  audience,  and  of  public  state, 
And  where  the  lovely  Queen  in  secret  sate ; 
Arm'd  soldiers  now  by  trembling  maids  are  seen, 
With  not  a  door,  and  scarce  a  space  between. 

JEneid,  Book  II, 
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Filles  Saint  Thomas,  which  had  been  always  distin- 
guished for  fidelity.  They  hurried  and  almost  for- 
ced the  King  into  the  embrazure  of  a  window,  erect- 
ed a  sort  of  barricade  in  front  with  tables,  and  stood 
beside  him  as  his  defenders.  The  crowd,  at  their 
first  entrance,  levelled  their  pikes  at  Madame  Eli- 
zabeth, whom  they  mistook  for  the  Queen.  "  Why 
did  you  undeceive  them  ?"  said  the  heroic  princess 
to  those  around  her — "  It  might  have  saved  the  life 
of  my  sister.""  Even  the  insurgents  were  affected  by 
this  trait  of  heroism.  They  had  encountered  none 
of  those  obstacles  which  chafe  such  minds,  and  make 
them  thirsty  of  blood,  and  it  would  seem  that  their 
leaders  had  not  received  decided  orders,  or,  having 
received  them,  did  not  think  the  time  served  for  their 
execution.  The  insurgents  defiled  through  the  apart- 
ments, and  passed  the  King,  now  joined  by  the  Queen 
with  her  children.  The  former,  though  in  the  utmost 
personal  danger,  would  not  be  separated  from  her 
husband,  exclaiming,  that  her  post  was  by  his  side ; 
the  latter  were  weeping  with  terror  at  a  scene  so  hor- 
rible. 

The  people  seemed  moved,  or  rather  their  pur- 
pose was  deprived  of  that  energetic  unanimity  which 
had  hitherto  carried  them  so  far.  Some  shouted 
against  the  veto— some  against  the  unconstitutional 
priests,  some  more  modestly  called  out  for  lowering 
the  price  of  bread  and  butcher-meat.  One  of  them 

19 
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flung  a  red  cap  to  the  King,  who  quietly  drew  it  upon 
his  head;  another  offered  him  a  bottle,  and  com- 
manded him  to  drink  to  the  Nation,  No  glass  could 
be  had,  and  he  was  obliged  to  drink  out  of  the  bot- 
tle. These  incidents  are  grotesque  and  degrading, 
but  they  are  redeemed  by  one  of  much  dignity. 
"  Fear  nothing,  Sire,"  said  one  of  the  faithful  gre- 
nadiers of  the  National  Guard  who  defended  him. 
The  King  took  his  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his 
heart,  replied,  "  Judge  yourself  if  I  fear."" 

Various  leaders  of  the  Republicans  were  present 
at  this  extraordinary  scene,  in  the  apartments,  or  in 
the  garden,  and  expressed  themselves  according  to 
their  various  sentiments.  "  What  a  figure  they  have 
made  of  him  with  the  red  night-cap  and  the  bottle  !" 
said  Manuel,  the  Procureur  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris. — "  What  a  magnificent  spectacle !"  said  the 
artist  David,  looking  out  upon  the  tumultuary  sea  of 
pikes,  agitated  by  fifty  thousand  hands,  as  they  rose 
and  sunk,  welked  and  waved ; — "  Tremble,  tremble, 
tyrants  !"— "  They  are  in  a  fair  train,"  said  the 
fierce  Gorsas ;  "  we  shall  soon^see  their  pikes  gar- 
nished with  several  heads."   The  crowds  who  thrust 
forward  into  the  palace  and  the  presence,  were  press- 
ed together  till  the  heat  increased  almost  to  suffo- 
cation, nor  did  there  appear  any  end  to  the  confu- 
sion. 

Late  and  slow,  the  Legislative  Assembly  did  at 
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length  send  a  deputation  of  twenty-five  members  to 
the  palace.  Their  arrival  put  an  end  to  the  tumult ; 
for  Pethion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  the  other  au- 
thorities, who  had  hitherto  been  well  nigh  passive, 
now  exerted  themselves  to  clear  away  the  armed  po- 
pulace from  the  palace  and  gardens,  and  were  so  rea- 
dily obeyed,  that  it  was  evident  that  similar  efforts 
would  have  entirely  prevented  the  insurrection.  The 
"  poor  and  virtuous  people,"  as  Robespierre  used  to 
call  them,  with  an  affected  unction  of  pronunciation, 
retired  for  once  with  their  pikes  unbloodied,  not  a 
little  marvelling  why  they  had  been  called  together 
for  such  a  harmless  purpose. 

That  a  mine  so  formidable  should  have  exploded 
without  effect,  gave  some  momentary  advantages  to 
the  party  at  whose  safety  it  was  aimed.  Men  of 
worth  exclaimed  against  the  infamy  of  such  a  gratui- 
tous insult  to  the  Crown,  while  it  was  still  called  a 
Constitutional  authority.  Men  of  substance  dreaded 
the  recurrence  of  such  acts  of  revolutionary  violence, 
and  the  commencement  of  riots,  which  were  likely  to 
end  in  pillage.  Petitions  were  presented  to  the  As- 
sembly, covered  with  the  names  of  thousands,  praying 
that  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  should  be  brought 
to  punishment ;  while  the  King  demanded,  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  appeal  to  France  and  to  Europe,  some 
satisfaction  for  his  insulted  dignity,  the  violation  of 
his  palace,  and  the  danger  of  his  person,  But  La  Fay- 
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ette,  at  the  head  of  an  army  whose  affections  he  was 
supposed  to  possess,  was  the  most  formidable  inter- 
cessor. He  had  two  or  three  days  before  transmitted 
to  the  Assembly  a  letter,  or  rather  a  remonstrance, 
in  which,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  army,  as  well 
as  his  own,  he  expressed  the  highest  dissatisfaction 
with  the  recent  events  at  Paris,  complaining  of  the 
various  acts  of  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
personal  disrespect  offered  to  the  King.  This  letter 
of  itself  had  been  accounted  an  enormous  offence, 
both  by  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists  ;  but  the 
tumult  of  the  20th  of  June  roused  the  General  to 
bolder  acts  of  intercession. 

On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  of  June,  all  par- 
ties heard  with  as  much  interest  as  anxiety,  that  Ge- 
neral La  Fayette  was  in  Paris.  He  came,  indeed, 
only  with  a  part  of  his  staff.  Had  he  brought  with 
him  a  moderate  body  of  troops  upon  whom  he  could 
have  absolutely  depended,  his  presence  so  supported, 
in  addition  to  his  influence  in  Paris,  would  have  set- 
tled the  point  at  issue.  But  the  General  might  he- 
sitate to  diminish  the  French  army  then  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  and  by  doing  so  to  take  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  what  might  happen  in  his  absence  5 
or,  as  it  appeared  from  subsequent  events,  he  may  not 
have  dared  to  repose  the  necessary  confidence  in  any 
corps  of  his  army,  so  completely  had  they  been  imbued 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Still  his  arrival,  thus 
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slightly  attended,  indicated  a  confidence  in  his  own 
resources,  which  was  calculated  to  strike  the  opposite 
party  with  anxious  apprehension. 

He  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  ad- 
dressed the  members  in  a  strain  of  decision  which 
had  not  been  lately  heard  on  the  part  of  those 
who  pleaded  the  royal  cause  in  that  place.    He  de- 
nounced the  authors  of  the  violence  committed  on 
the  20th  of  June,  declared  that  several  corps  of  his 
army  had  addressed  him,  and  that  he  came  to  ex- 
press their  horror  as  well  as  his  own  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  faction ;  and  to  demand  that  such  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  as  to  ensure  the  defenders  of 
France,  that  while  they  were  shedding  their  blood 
on  the  frontiers,  the  Constitution,  for  which  they 
combated,  should  not  be  destroyed  by  traitors  in  the 
interior.    This  speech,  delivered  by  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  redoubted  influence,  had  considerable 
effect.     The  Girondists,  indeed,  proposed   to   in- 
quire, whether  La  Fayette  had  permission  from  the 
Minister  of  War  to  leave  the  command  of  his  army  ; 
and  sneeringly  affirmed,  that  the  Austrians  must 
needs  have  retreated  from  the  frontier,  since  the  Ge- 
neral of  the  French  army  had  returned  to  Paris  :  but 
a  considerable  majority  preferred  the  motion  of  the 
Constitutionalist  Ramond,  who,  eulogising  La  Fay- 
ette as  the  eldest  son  of  liberty,  proposed  an  inquiry 
into  the  causes  and  object  of  those  factious  proceed- 
ings of  which  he  had  complained. 
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Thus  happily  commenced  La  Fayette's  daring  en- 
terprize ;  but  those  by  whom  he  expected  to  be  sup- 
ported did  not  rally  around  him.  To  disperse  the  Ja- 
cobin Club  was  probably  his  object,  but  no  sufficient 
force  gathered  about  him  to  encourage  the  attempt. 
He  ordered  for  the  next  day  a  general  review  of  the 
National  Guards,  in  hopes,  doubtless,  that  they  would 
have  recognized  the  voice  which  they  had  obeyed 
with  such  unanimity  of  submission ;  but  this  civic 
force  was  by  no  means  in  the  state  in  which  he  had 
left  them  at  Jus  departure.  The  several  corps  of  gre- 
nadiers, which  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  more  opu- 
lent classes,  had  been,  under  pretence  of  the  general 
principle  of  equality,  melted  down  and  united  with 
those  "composed  of  men  of  an  inferior  description,  and 
who  had  a  more  decided  revolutionary  tendency. 
Many  officers,  devoted  to  La  Fayette  and  the  Consti- 
tution, had  been  superseded ;  and  the  service  was, 
by  studied  contumely  and  ill  usage,  rendered  disgust- 
ing to  those  who  avowed  the  same  sentiments,  or  dis- 
played any  remaining  attachment  to  the  sovereign. 
By  such  means  Pethion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  had 
now  authority  enough  with  the  civic  army  to  prevent 
the  review  from  taking  place.  A  few  grenadiers  of 
different  sections  did  indeed  muster,  but  their  num- 
ber was  so  small  that  they  dispersed  in  haste  and 
alarm. 

The  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  closely  united  at 
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tliis  crisis,  began  to  take  heart,  yet  dared  not  on  their 
part  venture  to  arrest  the  General.  Meantime  La 
Fayette  saw  no  other  means  of  saving  the  King  than 
to  propose  his  anew  attempting  an  escape  from  Pa- 
ris, which  he  offered  to  further  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  The  plan  was  discussed,  but  dismissed  in 
consequence  of  the  Queen's  prejudices  against  La 
Fayette,  whom,  not  unnaturally,  (though  as  far  as  re- 
garded intention  certainly  unjustly,)  she  regarded  as 
the  original  author  of  the  King's  misfortunes,  After 
two  days  lingering  in  Paris,  La  Fayette  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  return  to  the  army  which  he  commanded, 
and  leave  the  King  to  his  fate. 

La  Fayette's  conduct  on  this  occasion  may  always 
be  opposed  to  any  aspersions  thrown  on  his  character 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution;  for,  unques- 
tionably, in  June  1 792,  he  exposed  his  own  life  to 
the  most  imminent  danger  in  order  to  protect  that  of 
the  King,  and  the  existence  of  royalty.  Yet  he  must 
himself  have  felt  a  lesson,  which  his  fate  may  teach 
to  others ;  how  perilous,  namely,  it  is,  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  violent  and  revolutionary  courses,  and  what 
dangerous  precedents  such  rashness  may  afford  to 
those  who  use  similar  means  for  carrying  events  to 
still  farther  extremities.  The  march  to  Versailles, 
Gth  October  1 789,  in  which  La  Fayette  to  a  certain 
degree  co-operated,  and  of  which  he  reaped  all  the 
immediate  advantage,  had  been  the  means  of  placing 
11 
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Louis  in  that  precarious  situation  from  which  he  was 
now  so  generously  anxious  to  free  him.  It  was  no 
less  La  Fayette's  own  act,  by  means  of  his  personal 
aide-de-camp,  to  bring  back  the  person  of  the  King 
to  Paris  from  Varennes  ;  whereas  he  was  now  recom- 
mending, and  offering  to  further  his  escape,  by  pre- 
cisely such  measures  as  his  interference  had  then 
thwarted. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  the  royal  party, 
one  constituted  authority,  amongst  so  many,  had 
the  courage  to  act  offensively  on  the  weaker  and  the 
injured  side.  The  Directory  of  the  Department  (or 
province)  of  Paris,  declared  against  the  Mayor, 
imputed  to  him  the  blame  of  the  scandalous  ex- 
cesses of  the  20th  of  June,  and  suspended  him  and 
Manuel,  the  Procureur  of  the  Community  of  Paris, 
from  their  offices.  This  judgment  was  affirmed  by 
the  King.  But,  under  the  protection  of  the  Girond- 
ists and  Jacobins,  Pethion  appealed  to  the  Assembly, 
where  the  demon  of  discord  seemed  now  let  loose, 
as  the  advantage  was  contended  for  by  at  least 
three  parties,  avowedly  distinct  from  each  other,  to- 
gether with  innumerable  subdivisions  of  opinion. 
And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  such  complicated  and  di- 
vided interests,  such  various  and  furious  passions, 
two  individuals,  a  lady  and  a  bishop,  undertook  to 
restore  general  concord,  and,  singular  to  tell,  they 
had  a  momentary  success.  Olympia  cles  Gouges 
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was  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  but  she  united  with 
this  passion  an  intense  feeling  of  devotion,  and  a 
turn  like  that  entertained  by  our  friends  the  Qua- 
kers, and  other  sects  who  affect  a  transcendental  love 
of  the  human  kind,  and  interpret  the  doctrines  of 
Christian  morality  in  the  most  strict  and  literal  sense. 
This  person  had  sent  abroad  several  publications 
recommending  to  all  citizens  of  France,  and  the  de- 
puties especially  of  the  Assembly,  to  throw  aside  per- 
sonal views,  and  form  a  brotherly  and  general  union 
with  heart  and  hand,  in  the  service  of  the  public. 

The  same  healing  overture,  as  it  would  have 
been  called  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  England,  was 
brought  before  the  Assembly,*  and  recommended 
by  the  constitutional  Bishop  of  Lyons,  the  Abbe 
IT  Amourette.  This  good-natured  orator  affected 
to  see,  in  the  divisions  which  rent  the  Assembly  to 
pieces,  only  the  result  of  an  unfortunate  error — 
a  mutual  misunderstanding  of  each  other's  meaning. 
"  You,"  he  said  to  the  Republican  members,  "  are 
afraid  of  an  undue  attachment  to  aristocracy  ;  you 
dread  the  introduction  of  the  English  system  of  two 
Chambers  into  the  Constitution.  You  of  the  right 
hand,  on  the  contrary,  misconstrue  your  peaceful 
and  ill-understood  brethren,  so  far  as  to  suppose  them 
capable  of  renouncing  monarchy,  as  established  by 

*  Utli  July. 
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the  Constitution.  What  then  remains  to  extinguish 
these  fatal  divisions,  but  for  each  party  to  disown  the 
designs  falsely  imputed  to  them,  and  for  the  Assem- 
bly united  to  swear  anew  their  devotion  to  the  Con- 
stitution, as  it  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly !" 

This  speech,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  had  the 
effect  of  magic ;  the  deputies  of  every  faction,  Royal- 
ist, Constitutionalist,  Girondist,  Jacobin,  and  Or- 
leanist,  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  mixed  tears 
with  the  solemn  oaths  by  which  they  renounced  the 
innovations  supposed  to  be  imputed  to  them.  The 
King  was  sent  for  to  enjoy  this  spectacle  of  concord, 
so  strangely  and  so  unexpectedly  renewed.  But  the 
feeling,  though  strong, — and  it  might  be  with  many 
overpowering  for  the  moment, — was  but  like  oil  spilt 
on  the  raging  sea,  or  rather  like  a  shot  fired  across 
the  waves  of  a  torrent,  which,  though  it  counteracts 
them  by  its  momentary  impulse,  cannot  for  a  second 
alter  their  course.  The  factions,  like  Le  Sage's 
demons,  detested  each  other  the  more  for  having  been 
compelled  to  embrace,  and  from  the  name  and  coun- 
try of  the  benevolent  bishop,  the  scene  was  long  call- 
ed, in  ridicule,  Le  Baiser  d*  Amourette,  and  La  re- 
conciliation Normande. 

The  next  public  ceremony  showed  how  little 
party  spirit  had  been  abated  by  this  singular  scene. 
The  King's  acceptance  of  the  Con:stitnf'"" 
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peated  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  before  the  Federates, 
or  deputies  sent  up  to  represent  the  various  depart- 
ments of  France ;  and  the  figure  made  by  the  King 
during  that  pageant,  formed  a  striking  and  melan- 
choly parallel  with  his  actual  condition  in  the  state. 
With  hair  powdered  and  dressed,  with  clothes  em- 
broidered in  the  ancient  court-fashion,  surrounded 
and  crowded  unceremoniously  by  men  of  the  lowest 
rank,  and  in  the  most  wretched  garbs,  he  seemed 
something  belonging  to  a  former  age,  but  which  in 
the  present  has  lost  its  fashion  and  value.  "He  was 
conducted  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  under  a  strong 
guard,  and  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  avoid  the  insults 
of  the  multitude,  who  dedicated  their  applauses  to 
the  Girondist  Mayor  of  Paris,  exclaiming  "  Pethion 
or  Death  !"  When  he  ascended  the  altar  to  go 
through  the  ceremonial  of  the  day,  all  were  struck 
with  the  resemblance  to  a  victim  led  to  sacrifice,  and 
the  Queen  so  much  so,  that  she  exclaimed  and  near- 
ly fainted.  A  few  children  alone  called,  Vive  le 
Roi !  This  was  the  last  time  Louis  was  seen  in  pub- 
lic until  he  mounted  the  scaffold. 

The  departure  of  La  Fayette  renewed  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Girondists,  and  they  proposed  a  decree 
of  impeachment  against  him  in  the  Assembly  ;  but 
the  spirit  which  the  General's  presence  had  awakcn- 
ed«"vvas  not  yet  extinguished,  and  his  friends  in  the 
* '  '"vjertook  his  defence  with  a  degree  of 
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unexpected  courage,  which  alarmed  their  antagbnists. 
Nor  could  their  fears  be  termed  groundless.  The 
Constitutional  General  might  march  his  army  upon 
Paris,  or  he  might  make  some  accommodation  with 
the  foreign  invaders,  and  receive  assistance  from 
them  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose.  It  seemed  to 
the  Girondists,  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  They 
determined  not  to  trust  to  the  Jacobins,  to  whose 
want  of  resolution  they  seem  to  have  ascribed  the 
failure  of  the  insurrection  on  the  20th  of  June. 
They  resolved  upon  occasion  of  the  next  effort,  to 
employ  some  part  of  that  departmental  force,  which 
was  now  approaching  Paris  in  straggling  bodies,  un- 
der the  name  of  Federates.  The  affiliated  clubs  had 
faithfully  obeyed  the  mandates  of  the  parent  society 
of  the  Jacobins,  by  procuring  that  the  most  staunch 
and  exalted  Revolutionists  should  be  sent  on  this 
service.  These  men,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
chose  to  visit  Paris,  rather  than  to  pass  straight  to 
their  rendezvous  at  Soissons.  As  they  be1'  ed  them- 
selves the  armed  representatives  of  the  country,  they 
behaved  with  all  the  insolence  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  bearing  arms  gives  to  those  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  discipline.  They  walked  in  large  bodies  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  when  any  persons 
of  the  royal  family  appeared,  they  insulted  the  ladies 
with  obscene  language  and  indecent  songs,  the  men 
with  the  most  hideous  threats.  The  Girondists  re- 
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solved  to  frame  a  force,  which  might  be  called  their 
own,  out  of  such  formidable  materials. 

liarbafoux,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  the  Revolution,  a  youth,  like  the  Seid  of  Voltaire's 
tragedy,  filled  with  the  most  devoted  enthusiasm  for 
a  cause  of  which  he  never  suspected  the  truth,  offer- 
ed to  bring  up  a  battalion  of  Federates  from  his  na- 
tive city  of  Marseilles,  men,  as  he  describes  them, 
who  knew  how  to  die,  and  who,  as  it  proved,  under- 
stood at  least  as  well  how  to  kill.     In  rakingjig^the 
disgusting  history  of  mean  and  bloody-minded  dema- 
gogues, it  is  impossible  not  to  dwell  on  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  generous  and  self- devoted  character 
of  Barbaroux,  who,  young,  handsome,  generous,  no- 
ble-minded, and  disinterested,  sacrificed  his  family- 
happiness,  his  fortune,  and  finally  his  life,  to  an  en- 
thusiastic though  mistaken  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  He  had  become  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  one  of  its  greatest  champions  at  Mar- 
seilles, where  it  had  been  forwarded  and  opposed  by 
all  the  fervour  of  faction,  influenced  by  the  southern 
Kim.    He  had  admired  the  extravagant  writings  of 
Marat  and  Robespierre ;  but  when  he  came  to  know 
them  personally,  he  was  disgusted  with  their  low  sen- 
timents and  savage  dispositions,  and  went  to  worship 
Freedom  amongst  the  Girondists,  where  her  shvinc 
was  served  by  the  fair  and  accomplished  Citoycune 
Roland. 
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The  Marscillois,  besides  the  advantage  of  this 
enthusiastic  leader,  marched  to  the  air  of  the  finest 
hymn  to  which  liberty  or  the  Revolution  had  yet 
given  birth.  They  appeared  in  Paris,  where  it  had 
been  agreed  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists, 
that  the  strangers  should  be  welcomed  by  the  frater- 
nity of  the  suburbs,  and  whatever  other  force  the 
factions  could  command.  Thus  united,  they  were 
to  march  to  secure  the  municipality,  occupy  the 
bridges  and  principal  posts  of  the  city  with  detached 
parties,  while  the  main  body  should  proceed  to  form 
an  encampment  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries, 
where  the  conspirators  had  no  doubt  they  should 
find  themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to  exact  the 
King's  resignation,  or  declare  his  forfeiture. 

This  plan  failed  through  the  cowardice  of  Santerre, 
the  chief  leader  of  the  insurgents  of  the  suburbs,  who 
had  engaged  to  meet  the  Marseillois  with  forty  thou- 
sand men.  Very  few  of  the  promised  auxiliaries  ap- 
peared ;  but  the  undismayed  Marseillois,  though 
only  about  five  hundred  in  number,  marched  through 
the  city  to  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  their  keen 
black  eyes  seeming  to  seek  out  aristocratic  victims, 
and  their  songs  partaking  of  the  wild  Moorish  cha- 
racter that  lingers  in  the  south  of  France,  denoun- 
cing vengeance  on  kings,  priests,  and  nobles. 

In  the  Tuilleries  the  Federates  fixed  a  quarrel  on 
some  grenadiers  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were  at- 
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tached  to  the  Constitution,  and  giving  instant  way  to 
their  habitual  impetuosity,  attacked,  defeated,  and 
dispersed  them.  In  the  riot,  Espremenil,  who  had 
headed  the  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  King  in  Par- 
liament, which  led  the  way  to  the  Convocation  of 
Estates,  and  who  had  been  once  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  now  had  become  the  object  of  their  hate, 
was  cut  down  and  about  to  be  massacred.  "  Assist 
me,"  he  called  out  to  Pethion,  who  had  come  to  the 
scene  of  confusion, — "  I  am  Espremenil — once,  as  you 
are  now,  the  minion  of  the  people's  love."  Pethion, 
not  unmoved,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  at  the  terms  of  the 
appeal,  hastened  to  rescue  him.  Not  long  afterwards 
both  suffered  by  the  guillotine,  which  was  the  bloody 
conclusion  of  so  many  popular  favourites.  The  riot 
was  complained  of  by  the  Constitutional  party,  but 
as  usual  it  was  explained  by  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  ready  witnesses,  that  the  forty  civic  soldiers 
had  insulted  and  attacked  the  five  hundred  Marseil- 
lois,  and  therefore  brought  the  disaster  upon  them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile,  though  their  hands  were  strengthen- 
ed by  this  band  of  unscrupulous  and  devoted  imple- 
ments of  their  purpose,  the  Girondists  failed  totally 
in  their  attempt  against  La  Fayette  in  the  Assem- 
bly, the  decree  of  accusation  against  him  being  re- 
jected by  a  victorious  majority.  They  were  therefore 
induced  to  resort  to  measures  of  direct  violence,  which 
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unquestionably  they  would  willingly  have  abstained 
from,  since  they  could  not  attempt  them  without 
giving  a  perilous  superiority  to  the  Jacobin  faction. 
The  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  his 
arrival  on  the  French  frontier  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful Prussian  army,  acted  upon  the  other  motives  for 
insurrection,  as  a  high  pressure  upon  a  steam-en- 
gine, producing  explosion. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Louis,  as  we  have  often 
noticed,  to  be  as  frequently  injured  by  the  false  mea- 
sures of  his  friends  as  by  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies ;  and  this  proclamation,  issued  by  a  monarch 
who  had  taken  arms  in  the  King^s  cause,  was  couoh- 
ed  in  language  intolerable  to  the  feelings  even  of 
such  Frenchmen  as  might  still  retain  towards  their 
King  some  sentiments  of  loyalty.  All  towns  or  vil- 
lages which  should  offer  the  slightest  resistance  to 
the  allies,  were  in  this  ill-timed  manifesto  menaced 
with  fire  and  sword.  Paris  was  declared  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  Louis,  and  the  most  violent  threats 
of  the  total  subversion  of  that  great  metropolis  were 
denounced  as  the  penalty. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  undoubtedly  induced 
to  assume  this  tone,  by  the  ease  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  putting  down  the  revolution  in  Holland  ; 
but  the  cases  were  by  no  means  parallel.  Holland  was 
a  country  much  divided  in  political  opinions,  and  there 
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was  existing  among  the  constituted  authorities  a  strong 
party  in  favour  of  the  Stadtholder.  France,  on  the 
contrary,  excepting  only  the  emigrants  who  were  in 
the  Duke's  own  army,  was  united,  like  the  Jews  of 
old,  against  foreign  invasion,  though  divided  into 
many  bitter  factions  within  itself.  Above  all,  the 
comparative  strength  of  France  and  Holland  was  so 
different,  that  a  force  which  might  overthrow  the 
one  country  without  almost  a  struggle,  would  scarce 
prove  sufficient  to  wrest  from  such  a  nation  as  France 
even  the  most  petty  of  her  frontier  fortresses,  It  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  this  haughty  and  insolent  lan- 
guage on  the  part  of  the  invaders  irritated  the  per- 
sonal feelings  of  every  true  Frenchman,  and  deter- 
mined them  to  the  most  obstinate  resistance  against 
invaders,  who  were  confident  enough  to  treat  them  as 
a  conquered  people,  even  before  a  skirmish  had  been 
fought.  The  imprudence  of  the  allied  General  recoil, 
ed  on  the  unfortunate  Louis,  on  whose  account  he 
used  this  menacing  language.  Men  began  to  consi- 
der his  cause  as  identified  with  that  of  the  invaders, 
of  course  as  standing  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
that  of  the  country ;  and  these  opinions  spread  ge- 
nerally among  the  citizens  of  Paris.  To  animate  the 
citizens  to  their  defence,  the  Assembly  declared  that 
the  country  was  in  danger ;  and  in  order  that  the  an- 
nunciation might  be  more  impressive,  cannon  were 
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hourly  discharged  from  the  hospital  des  Invatides — 
bands  of  military  music  traversed  the  streets — bodies 
of  men  were  drawn  together  hastily,  as  if  the  enemy 
were  at  the  gates — and  all  the  hurried  and  hasty 
movements  of  the  constituted  authorities  seemed  to 
announce,  that  the  invaders  were  within  a  day's 
march  of  Paris. 

These  distracting  and  alarming  movements,  with 
the  sentiments  of  fear  and  anxiety  which  they  were 
qualified  to  inspire,  aggravated  the  unpopularity  of 
Louis,  in  whose  cause  his  brothers  and  his  allies  were 
now  threatening  the  metropolis  of  France.  From 
these  concurring  circumstances  the  public  voice  was 
indeed  so  strongly  against  the  cause  of  monarchy,  that 
the  Girondists  ventured  by  their  organ,  Vergniaucl, 
to  accuse  the  King  in  the  Assembly  of  holding  in- 
telligence with  the  enemy,  or  at  least  of  omitting  suffi- 
cient defensive  preparations,  and  proposed  in  express 
terms  that  they  should  proceed  to  declare  his  forfeit- 
ure. The  orator,  however,  did  not  press  this  motion, 
willing,  doubtless,  that  the  power  of  carrying  through 
and  enforcing  such  a  decree  should  be  completely  as- 
certained, which  could  only  be  after  a  mortal  struggle 
with  the  last  defenders  of  the  Crown  ;  but  when  a 
motion  like  this  could  be  made  and  seconded,  it  show- 
ed plainly  how  little  respect  was  preserved  for  the 
King  in  the  Assembly  at  large.  For  this  struggle 
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all  parties  were  arranging  their  forces,  and  it  became 
every  hour  more  evident,  that -the  capital  was  speedily 
to  be  the  scene  of  some  dreadful  event. 
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ERRATA, 
Vol.  I. 

Page  20,  line  13  from  top,  for  their,  read  his. 

—  47,  —     3  from  top,  for  fruit,  read  fruits. 

—  76,   —     1  of  Note,  for  Enthusiast,  read  Enthutiart*. 

_    93,  —     5  from  top,  for  Neckar,  read  Necker,  and  this 
throughout. 

—  98,   — ,     7  from  foot,  for  France,  read  Finance. 

—  161,   —  14  from  top,   for  gardes  de  corps,  read  gardes  du 

corps,  and  this  at  pages  182,  183,  190,  191, 
192,  193,  194,  195,  198,  199,  202,  246,  250, 
and  315. 

—  188,   —  10  from  top,  for  will,  read  shall. 

%—    ib.     —     7  of  Note,  for  m'avez,  read  m'aurez. 

—  218,   —     4  from  foot  of  Note,  for  Rolland,  read  Roland. 
*—  2CO,  —     4  from  foot,  for  was,  read  were. 
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all  parties  were  arranging  their  forces,  and  it  became 
every  hour  more  evident,  that  4h6  capital  was  speedily 
to  be  the  scene  of  some  dreadful  event. 
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